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NOW aA|DOUBLE GUNé 


P »~p 








Gun very easy 
to open and 
close. 









-* 
Ca | 

Barrels mechanic- 

ally inter-locked, 





Barrel stop checks drop 
of barrels. Reduces wear. 
RS -— |. 
stock from 4 

splitting. 











Cut-off barrels showing re- 
markably uniform thickness 


of barrel walls. 


Say 
Exceptionally strong frame. 
Winchester proof steel. 















“No: a double gun by Winchester.” To every gun lover 
that tells the whole story. It means all the pailahaied of 
design and craftsmanship, the marvelous precision of manufac- 
ture, the quality of material, the satisfactory shooting qualities 
for which a Winchester has stood for generations, embodied now 
in a most modern double barrel shotgun. 


Model 21 stands among the doubles where the Winchester Model 
12 stands among repeating shotguns and the Model 52 among 
target rifles. 





It is a different gun—one every sportsman will want to know. 
Ask your dealer to show you this new Winchester—an arm of 
surpassing strength, beauty and shooting qualities. Price $59.50. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
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"Gamey" motors that put every 


=e 
<a 


ounce of weight to work... 


No good sportsman willingly carries 
an ounce of surplus weight in his 
equipment. This is likewise true of 
marine motors. It is particularly 
true where they have been scientifi- 
cally lightened with Alcoa Alu- 
minum Alloys which weigh only 4 
as much as iron or steel. 


Part by part old heavy metals have 
been replaced with these modern, 
light, strong Alcoa Aluminum AI- 
loys. The effect is giant strength 
with midget weight. 


See that the boat you buy provides 


a 


ALCOA AL 


fale + 


you with maximum engine per- 
formance by being equipped with 
Lynite Pistons. Make sure that 
every possible part where extreme 
strength and maximum resistance 
to salt water corrosion are im- 
portant, is made from the heat 
treated Alcoa Aluminum Alloy 
No. 195 which is especially devel- 
oped for this purpose. 


Then you are certain to get mini- 
mum weight, maximum life, and re- 
sistance to corrosion. ALUMINUM 
COMPANY of AMERICA; 2469 
Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA, 
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PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER” ‘So 7, on 
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Sale Water 
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Size 4/9 $65.00 aoe a 
Size ®/o $85.00 fs : FROM 
Size 9/9 $100.00  ——— CATALINA 





: ISLE— 
oa ‘‘Congratulations on the New 9/0 Pflueger 
Atlapac Reel. This Marlin Swordfish weighed 
: | ‘ 203 pounds and was hooked high on the out- 
5 x side of the body, just under the fin. A fish thus 
f a a hooked has all the advantage and during a hard 
fight of over one hour the Atlapac Reel was 

given a very severe test. 

“Am certain that it will stand as much or 
——— more punishment than any reel of its size on 
os the market today”’ ... Larry Spooner, Manager, 
o New York Hardware Trading Co., Los Angeles. 








And NOW a Pflueger 


= ATLAPAC Reel 
|e AS | for any Salt Water Fishing 


cree 
th 


vRigey 





Requirement 
Sizes 4/0—6/0—9/0 
—— Light—Medium or Heavy Fishing : 
FROM FLORIDA— “I enclose — Bhi with the 


tee over the other day tot Useppa See the Atlapac at your Deal- Pflueger Atlapac Reel, one of which was an 
in my Brother-in-law, Mr. Fr : : - TF i . 
Stone. The fishing was not very good €fS—you will realize why this —SONivted of Sailfish, Dolphin, Bonite, Yellow 


but I knocked off four Tarpon in ; Finned Tuna and Al 
e acore. 
two days, and the Pflueger Atlapac superb Pflueger Built Reel has “I cannot speak too highly of the Pflueger 


Reel certainly did its stuff. already gained world-wide _Atlapac Reel. It 
“ “ . It worked smoothly through all 
. Papen ae one, too, and he likes lari the hard fights I had and I congratulate you on 
s well as I do. popularity. having turned out such a fine reel” 
Rex Beach (Novelist and Sportsman) Capt. L. D. Mitchell 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO., Dept. F-9, Mane Ohio tnorly‘cn che Babing and tacklo~ REE fo 70s, ow 


Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. receipt of coupon below. 


. E. A. PFLUEGER, President poy so mesa Po gama a . 
i Dept. F-9, Akron, Ohio 1 

PFLUEGER & : Gentlemen: Please send me without cost a copy of | 

i Pflueger’s Pocket Catalog No. 149 ; 

ate PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER ; PE 5 «scat h ck CadsbWss bees ReUencinciedsQasvhass : 
y FISHING TACKLE : MD. 6650666 csedendsbondexddidleeses 3) annede | 
Leaders Since 1864 t esuautenauaiieec 
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HAMILTON COUNTY, N. Y. 


one of the most beautiful lakes in t 


American plan. 


MR. AND MRS. ROBT. 


WILSONS CAMP ON INDIAN LAKE 


"At the water’s edge” 


An unusual resort for Giscriminating vacationists. Over thirty acres on the shores of 

e Adirondacks. Fishing—hunting—canoeing— 
hiking—mountain climbing—horseback riding—tennis—excellent bathing beach— 
water sports. All rooms, cabins, tents and cottages have unobstructed view of lake 


and mountains. Noted for its good food. Terms $25.00 and upwards—weekly, 
Established 1915 
yB’ 'H. WILSON, Proprietors 


CHANNEL BASS [fiedt, Somers Blues. 
€-2 te 16-38 sings etc. about 4-1to 
Guides, Power Boats with cabins and ont. A-1 hotel, 50 double 
rooms, 30 connect-baths. Sea Foods. Home — vegetables. Fresh 
mnilk, eggs, ete. American Plan, day 3.50 and 4. 








Channel Bass 25 ws 58 Ps. Trout 1 to 10 Ibs. Surf Bathing. Del-Mar- 

Va Stone Road o N. bday! or via Norfolk. 

Hotel Wachapre e "Weaaprenge E. Shore Va. (Ocean Side) 
ie . MEARS (Ownership Management) 








SHOOTING PRESERVE 
Only 50 Miles from New York 
500 finn Gems, “New Jersey. Elevation 
1,300 feet. Winter sports. Ideal country home. 


Commodious dwelling equipped with Frigidaire and 

all modern conveniences. Rent or sale, attractive 

terms. Address for particulars. Box 950, % Field 
r. C. 


& Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N. 


DEER HUNTING 


In the heart of the Adirondack Wilderness 
5 miles from a Railroad 
9 miles from a settlement or Auto Road 
Surrounded by Private Game Parks and State Forests. 
Comfortable, heated camps, modern conveniences. Ex- 
ceptional table. Guides on application. Make reserva- 
tion in advance. 


PLUMLEY’S CAMP, Long Lake, Hamilton Co., N. Y. 








NORTHWOOD’S LODGE 


For your vacation. Private 1400 acre Estate 
—2 private trout lakes. 6 miles from Lake 
George. Accommodate twenty. Rates $24.00 
to $30.00 per week. Strictly Christian. Write 
for booklet. References if desired. Make res- 
ervations now. 


EARL WOODWARD, Luzerne, N. Y. 











° ° 
Hunting Camps Log Cabins 
In Adirondack Park. Largest_in United States—50 
acres on lake. Fair buildings. Balance of land on lake 
is State Park—% mile by trail to another large lake 
on Park land—no one else can build on either lake. 
“0 miles of forest without a house at back door. No 
camp in Adirondacks more private or better. Deer, 
bear, fox, Canadian lynx, all small game, partridge 
or woodeock hunting, trout or muskie fishing. Price 
$2600—$600 cash, 10 years on balance. 

EARL WOODWARD, Luzerne, N. Y. 














Stony Creek, New York 
Geo. G. Bell, Proprietor 


BELL LODGE 


Proprietor was pitcher with Brooklyn National League 
club for seven years. Modern Lodge in picturesque section 








FOR SALE 


of the Adirondacks. Elevation 2000 feet. An ideal place 7 acre water front farm. Four room house. 
for summer vacation. Hunting in season. Fishing in moun- Splendid bathing, crabbing and fishing in Sum- 
tain lakes and streams. Hiking, horseback riding, moun- mer, wonderful duck shooting in Winter, right 
tain climbing, tennis, boating, bathing. Half mile to from this property. Automobile roads to the 


Harrisburg Lake. Good roads to Lake George, Brant Lake 
Home cooking. 
bles and dairy products from — iy = Fresh maple syrup. Accom- 

a maintain 
for culture and Urefined patronage. Caption only. 


and others, All modern improvements. 

 egetal 

modates 30. Rates$18.00 and up per 

the aman of the house 
all year. Write for booklet. Our motto 


property. This is a wonderful buy at $1750.00, 
one-half cash balance on mortgage. Further par- 
ticulars write 


S. FRANKLYN WOODCOCK, Salisbury, Md. 





IF you’re a NEW YORKER... 


and you want a nearby retreat or “hide- 
away” with fine trout fishing and small 
game in season...a log cabin and ground 
of your own. less than two hours’ 
drive from New York City ... drop a 
line for particulars to Lem Tupper, 
20 East 4lst Street, New York City 








IN ADIRONDACKS 
BOATING — HIKING 


Enjoy your vacation or week-ends in a cool quiet spot 
on the Hudson River. Just 21 miles from Saratoga 
Springs. Convenient train and bus service to track. 
Eliminate extravagant hotel prices and yet be only 
% hour from the mecca of all race-tracks. Meals and 
lodging $24.00 per week. For reservations and fur- 
ther information address: 


James E. Gunning, Hadley, N. Y. 
GUNNING’S DELIGHT MANOR 











LONG VIEW CAMP 


Adirondack Mountains 


Spend your vacation at Indian Lake. Good Bass 
and Northern Pike fishing in the lake and Trout 
Bathing, boating and hiking. 
Cottages are on the shore of the lake and are com- 
pletely gy with the exception of linen and 


in nearby streams. 


table silver. For Information Write 


R. FORT 


Indian Lake, N. Y. 


FOR YOUR HUNTING TRIP 


In heart of hunting section of Adirondack Mts., 40 
miles wild country. Deer, Bear, Fox, Canadian Lynx, 
Bobeat, Beaver, Otter, varying Hare, Cottontail Rab- 
bits. Deer & Bear season Oct. 15 to Nov. 15, 894 
bucks killed in our county last season. Good home 
cooking. Own farm produce, ham maple syrup. 
240 miles from New York City, good roads. 5% hrs. 
by train, 2,000 ft. elevation. Gentiles only. Make 
reservations early. Rates $18 & $20. 


JAY WOODWARD, STONY CREEK, N. Y. 








Attention Sportsmen 


3 Battery rig fully equipped with decoys and geese 

lecoys — 25 Live geese decoys — 4 Small Boats 16 
feet long, blinds shooting and blinds — 7 Room House 
with furniture. Fully equipped with Electric Lights 
and Telephone —6 days shooting to a week — about 
50 acres — mostly duck, marsh quail, and jacksnipe, 
clay birds, trap shooting and etc. In the centre of 
Currituck Sound can take charge for the Parties or 
will recommend some one. For lease $2,400.00 per year. 


R. D. Roberts, Waterlily, N. C., Currituck Sound 








For Your Fall Hunting Trip 


come to the New Inlet house, in the heart of the Adiron- 
Famous for 
Good canoeing— 
eighteen miles up the river. Milk, cream, butter, eggs, 
vegetables and berries from our own farm. Fine spring 
Buy your ticket 
-; Upon request a conveyance 
will meet you there; a distance of 4% miles; a good auto 
where a welcome awaits you. Write or 


dacks—known as the Sternberg’s Camp. 
abundance of deer, bear, partridges. 


water throughout house, with bath. 


for Benson Mines, N. 


road to hotel, 
telephone. Address 


Mr. & Mrs. L. F. MOORE, Benson Mines, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 


1350 acres private hunting and fish- 
ing preserve. Large and small game. 
Heavily timbered. Trout stream. 
Easy access. Location Centre Co., 
Penna. 


R. R. Blair, Bellefonte, Pa. 








Plentiful owing to past mild winters 

Bear Mountafh Camp situated on Cranberry Lake in 
the heart of the deer country, affords opportunity for 
a wonderful vacation in the woods, together with every 
modern convenience. Huge fireplace for a cool day. 
Your choice of room, log cabins or tents. Best quality 
food and homelike cooking. Easily reached by N. Y. C. 
trains or by fine auto road. Altitude 1700 ft. Write 
for booklet and rates. 

J. M. BALDERSON, Cranberry Lake, St. Lawrence Co., New York 


SPORTSMEN 


ere is no better place along the coast to be sure of a good of 
all kinds of good celery fed ducks and geese. We my have good English 
snipe and ing. Our Convespess shooting is especially good. 


dle ¢ Currituek Sound. G: Snow: 
N Food excellent. Beds good. Electric Lights. Telegraph a 
AS Distance Phone in house. Best of references which is very 
portant. Best to make reservations as early as possible. 
vember, | dB and January. 


WHITE’S GAME PRESERVE 
Waterlily P. 0. Currituck Sound, N. C. 


jeason, No- 








DUCK SHOOTING 


For lease to responsible party, several islands 
about 100 acres unimproved, located in Virgin- 
ia, Accomac County, Tangier and Pocomoke 
Sounds, Chesapeake Bay. Good shooting for 5 to 
10 men. Several open memberships in this Club. 
GEORGE M. HAMPSON, Secretary 
Fox Islands Rod & Gun Club Inc. 
10 E. Fayette St. Baltimore, Maryland 











FOR SALE 


31 acre water front farm. Splendid bathing, crabbing 
and fishing in Summer, wonderful duck shooting in 
Winter, all right from the property. Automobile roads 
to the property. Six room house, barns and necessary 
out-buildings. This is a beautiful water front, 
splendid elevation and sandy beach. A wonderful 
place to live both Winter and Summer. Price $9750.00, 
one-half cash balance on mortgage. Further par- 
ticulars write 


S. FRANKLYN WOODCOCK, Salisbury, Maryland 











North Beach Haven, N. J. 


Have Gerhard take you to New Inlet 
for the best fishing on the New Jersey 
coast. Apartments and bungalows for 
rent by the week, month, or season. 


16th St. & Beach Ave. 
Tel. Beach Haven 62 Cc. E. GERHARD 
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=For Sale=———= 
HEART OF THE SIERRAS 


960 acres of forest, meadows, 
streams and lakes. 
Excellent trout fishing 
Mule and Black-tail Deer 
Bear and Panther 
Good log stable 





A Sportsman’s Paradise 
W.E. BREESE Red Bluff, Cal. 

















BEMIS CAMPS 


The place for big game! 
Why not spend your vacation or week-ends in this 
beautiful section of the White Mountains? Canoeing, 
swimming, fishing, tennis, golf, horseback riding, 
mountain climbing. Nights around the camp fire. 
Private cabins among the pines. Home cooking. 


H. C. Bemis, South Chatham, N. H. 








FOR SAL 700 acres old fields, brush 

and woodland in Berkshire 
Hills section, Mass. Four hours drive from 
New York City. Ideal for hunting club or large 
estate. Rabbit, ruffed grouse, woodcock and 
deer hunting available, also trout fishing. A 
century old house on the property could be fix- 
ed up to make a comfortable home. $9000. 


A.P. Ackerman, P.O. Box 245, Hackensack, N.J. 


BOBCAT RANCH 


Ishawooa, via Cody, Wyoming 


is now booking fall hunting trip 
in the Rockies. Season opens 
September 15th. 


ELK, DEER The Finest of 
BIG HORN Equipment — 
SHEEP The Best of 
MOOSE Guides — Ex- 
BLACK cellent Food — 
: Real Comfort 
BROWN AND i, Camp — 
GRIZZLY Real Mountain 
BEAR Horses — and 
DUCKS, ETC. the Finest 
AND Game Country 
FISHING to be Had. 


For further information write 
or "phone 


ARTHUR L. McELROY 


Ardsley-on-Hudson, New York 
*phone Irvington 1652 











On Board the Houseboat 
WALTER ADAMS 


We have two weeks open for coming season—10 weeks 
booked by parties of last season—As usual, the past 
season; we had the finest Mallard Duck Shooting 
in America. Rates $125 each per week. Capacity 14— 
No party of less than ten members. References re- 


quired. 
Write: J. A. Wilkin, Watson, Ark. 








ARPON and other good fishing 
at COVE TAVERN 


Summer Haven, Florida 
On Ocean just South of St. Augustine. Taxi 
from there to Tavern. Best accommodations, 
boats, guides and fishing. Soft spring water. 











DUCK SHOOTING 


on Merrymeeting Bay 


Complete accommodations for sportsmen. 
Board, boats, blinds, decoys and guidesat the 


DARTON FARMS 


Bowdoinham, Maine Booklet on request 


EAGLE LAKE CAMPS 


For salmon and trout fishing. On Eagle Lake, 
one of the famous Fish River chain that 
stretches from Central Northern Maine, 
through virgin forests, almost to the Cana- 
dian border. Foot of Eagle Lake screened 
in 1922, having improved fishing every year 
since. A group of 18 camps. Ideal location. 
Real comfort, cabins heated and well ven- 
tilated. Running water and electric lights in 
every cabin; half of these have private baths. 
Magnificent views. And the pick of sports. 
In the heart of the big game country; there 
is no limit to the sportsmen’s enjoyment. 
Eagle Lake Camps are Nature at its best. 
Easily reached. For particulars address in- 
quiries to 


SAUL MICHAUD, Manager 
Eagle Lake, Maine 











GOOD FISHING 


AT CLIFFORD’S RAINBOW LAKE CAMPS 
In the Mt. Katahdin Country 
Fly fishing, Bait or Trolling for Trout—%4 
to 5’. 10 Lakes, Ponds and Streams % to 5 
miles long. Side trips for Salmon and Togue. 
Open May 15. Book early. 
Fred Clifford, Millinocket, Maine 
Write for Illustrated Booklet and References 





Hillside Camps 7° aine ““** 


Open May Ist for land-locked salmon and square- 
tailed trout; later in their respective seasons the 
black bass, white perch, pickerel, and yellow perch. 
Good roads, sandy beach, fine bathing, tennis, 
canoeing, boating. Cozy individual cabins, main din- 
ing hall, abundance of fresh vegetables and dairy 
products. Garage. Season May Ist to October Ist. 
Booklet on request. 


James Forbes, Prop. 


BELGRADE LAKES 
MAINE 





NEW CABINS 


CLEAN AND COSY 
Under the shade of the pines. Deer feeding 
along the shores at all times. 5 miles of fishing 
pools fed by spring brooks 1 mile below the 
Lakes. 
Archie Junkins, Prop., Ox Bow, Me. 








Varney’s Log Camps 


A Hunting, Fishing and Vacation Resort in northern 
New Hampshire on the shore of First Connecticut 
Lake on the Canadian border. Elevation 2100 feet. 
Best of log camps, open fires. Good beds, plenty of 
good old New England cooking. Trout, Salmon and 
Rainbow. Best hunting in New Hampshire. Camps 
on Indian and Perry streams. Send for booklet. 


ARTHUR L. VARNEY, PITTSBURG, N. H. 


HEALD POND CAMPS 


JACKMAN, MAINE 
Omer G. Exuis, Prop. 
Individual log cabins—central dining room, Ameri- 
can plan. Electric lights and private baths, 
Trout and salmon fishing—canoeing and hiking. 
Hunting. Automobile road to camp, 1600 ft. 
elevation. Booklet and rates on request. 








BELGRADE LAKES CAMPS 


BELGRADE LAKES, ME. 
An Ideal Vacation Spot. Situated on an 
island surrounded by the best of fishing. 
Comfortable cabins with electric lights and 
modern plumbing. Best of home cooking. 
Write for booklet. 


R. E. Boomer, Prop. 














ATTEAN CAMPS, Jackman, Maine 


A Sportsman’s Paradise 
Ideal for the summer vacationist. Hunting 36,000 
acres, fishing in 17 trout ponds, canoeing on rivers 
and streams. 

CABINS WITH CENTRAL DINING ROOM 
Vegetables from our camp garden, three ‘Jersey cows. 
Cabins with baths, rates reasonable. Booklet and 
Map on request. 

RUEL E. HOLDEN, Prop. 








TRAINED 
IN 


el fu Iness 
fo guests 








What most Statler guests 
are apt to remember 
longest is the cheerful, 
helpful service they get 
in these hotels. They re- 
\ member, in other words, 
\\\ Statler employees. 
It is Statler policy to 
@arets go beyond routine in 
service to guests, and to 
meet the unusual request, 
the emergency condi- 
tion, with he/pfulness. 
So, in these hotels, 
your satisfaction can be 
— and is — guaranteed. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
[Motel Pennsylvania | 
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New Brunswick 


FOR 


RECORD HEADS 





You see this big fellow’s pic- 


ture EVERYWHERE—but he’s 
a native son of NEW BRUNS- 
WICK! Here’s where you get 
them . . . Canada’s record heads 
almost always come from New 
Brunswick. Deer, too . . . plenty 
of them within easy reach ... and 
so many bears that there’s a bounty 
on them now! A virgin big-game 
country—awaiting you! 

Free colored map of Highways 
and recreational resources with list 
of guides, rates and _ illustrated 
booklets of information on request. 


NEW BRUNSWICK GOVERNMENT 
Department >»f Lands and Mines 


315 Parliament Buildings 
Fredericton, N. B., Canada 








MOOSE 


Arrange your hunting trip in 
this section of Northern Que- 
bec this season where game is 
plentiful. 





Trout fishing also available. 
Good accommodation in cabins 
provided. 


Write or wire for folder and make 
reservations early as accommo- 
dation is limited. 


MANOUAN HUNTING AND 
FISHING CLUB, INC. 


100 McGill Street Montreal, P.Q., Canada 








INOO'\SONSONGD 





pas. Hunting Joy 


Prolong the pleasure of your hunt by having your big game 
skilfully mounted. M bear, sheep, caribou, goats 
and all others look ‘when mounted by Jonas Bros, 
Art Tasidermy catalog “showing famous mountings free, 


MYUaster Taxidermists 
i) 


BROS 
Broadway (; Saye 

















THE BIENESTAR 


An American owned and managed hotel. 
The winter home of ducks and geese. 
A perfect climate, no frosts and the 
most wonderful salt water fishing in 
North America 
GOLF — TENNIS 
SWIMMING 


Write for booklet 


HOTEL BIENESTAR 
Los Mochis, Sinaloa, Mex. 





Bag a Big Brown Bear! 


Hunt big game next Spring and bag the 
most prized of trophies. Get your Kodiak 
Bear—the world’s largest flesh eater— 
found only in Alaska. Make plans NOW 
for 1931 season. 

Also hunt Kenai Moose, Chickaloon 
Sheep, Caribou, Goat, Grizzly and Glacier 


Bear. We operate in all parts of Central, 
West and Southwest Alaska. Everything 
furnished. Our fifth year of operation, 


Write for folder. Hunting trips and ex- 
peditions to fit any purse! 


Alaska Guides, Inc. 


— SIMONS, Field Manager 
Ox Anchorage, Alaska 














My Log Cabins located in the Grand John Moun- 
tains aflord fine Moose, Deer and Bear Hunting, 
and the prospects are excellent. Get the benefit of 
my twenty years’ experience and take home some 
nice Trophies. Rates and reference upon request. 
Address, 
DOUGLAS J. ESTEY, Reg. Guide 
Stone Ridge, York Co., N. B., Canada 








‘4 SAVARD FISH & GAME CLUB ‘ 


Best trout fishing in Province ot Quebec. Only 
8 hours from Montreal. Virgin territory just 
opened by acw road. 75 sq. miles. 40 lakes 
filled with only speckled trout of great size 
and grey trout. Also moose, deer, and small 
game. Write for illustrated folder. 

New De La Salle Ave. Montreal, — 4 








g OME spend your vacation with me in 

The Pine District of the Sierra Madre 
Mountains of Old Mexico, every comfort, 
delightful climate, good saddle horses, pack 
trips, best of fishing and any quantity tur- 
key, deer, bear or mountain lions. 


CAPT. JOHN A. M. LETHBRIDGE 
Apartado 4 Madera, Chihuahua, Mexico 








On Board the Club Boat 


DUCHESS 


We have a few open dates for the coming duck 
season. Rates $100 each per week. Guides includ- 
ed. Capacity 12. No party of less than 6, All 
modern conveniences. 


R. W. ENGLISH, Clarendon, Ark. 


Sportsmen Investizate 


+ 
FOR LEASE—OPTION OF PURCHASE 
Modern Sportsman’s Bungalow 
and Camps 
fully equipped in Northern Quebec 
Suitable for private or small club, excellent 
fishing. Moose, Deer, Bear, etc., best com- 


munication, Full particulars, apply Box 900, 
% Field & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 

















British Columbia 


We specialize in Grizzly hunting and can 
give you the best In trophies of this sort, also 
caribou, moose, mountain goat, black bear, 
mule deer. New country with an abundance of 
game. Experienced zuides with first-class ac- 
commodation. Wire or write for information. 
Season opens Sept. Ist. 
G. B. PATENAUDE, Horsefly, B. C. 


12 years in the business 





Heat i in the “‘Famous Sedhees Hole”’ 


Open season Sept. 15 to Dec. 1, Bear, Moose, Elk, 
Sheep, Deer, Antelope. We guarantee shots at big 
game. Write us for information and early booking 
dates. 
Mounted Game heads for sale 

PLUMMER HUNTING CO. 

Big Game Guides & Outfitters 
Lander Wyo. 


DEER—BEAR—MOOSE 


Book now for hunting this Fall. Season opens 
September Ist. Fishing in August and Sep- 


tember. Bungalows. [40 miles from Montreal 
over good roads. Write for circular and 
reservation. 


WHITE DEER LODGE 
R. F. D. No. 2 White Deer, Que. 











BIG GAME HUNTING 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Parties or party arranged for hunting during the 
middle of September and October 1930. Trip by boat 
up the west coast and inlets or interior British 
Columbia game hunt. Fourteen years’ experience 
in guide work, ete. Come and enjoy your fall shoot- 
ing. For reservation write or wire immediately 4, H. 
Svesans. 5510 Carleton Street, Vancouver, B. C., 
a 


SIMPSON & KENNEDY—SK Ranch, Bonded Guides. 
Jackson Hole, Wyo. Summer pack trips for families, 
mixed parties, boys or girls with first class equipment. 
Summer Kanch guests, limited number, excellent ser- 
vice. Fall hunting parties, Sept. 15th to Nov. 16th; 
Elk, Deer, Mt. Sheep, Moose, Bear. Small game and 
trout fishing; efficient guides, good camp equipment, 
everything furnished. Satisfaction guaranteed: thirty 
years’ experience in Jackson Hae and N. W. Wyoming. 
Send for booklet. Spring Bear hunting, 3 Bear. 

Bee. 8. Srwrsow Winter address Reset M. Kewweny 
Jaczsox, Wro. BOTT ware Uwrversrry or Wro. 

Lanaure, Wro. 


Geese-Moose-Ouananiche-——— 


The best goose shooting in Northern Sede, 
Plenty of moose, trout, and ouananiche—all 
within sixty miles of the Washimeska camp 
of Burt M. McConnell, whose article, “Fight- 
ing It Out With Nature” appeared in the 
April number of Fiero anp Stream. 


fot McKibbin, Washimeska Hunting and Fish- 
ing Club, Normandin, Lake St. John Co., Que. 

















HUNTERS—CAMPERS 


im with gun or camera in the best hunting country 
the Canadian Rockies. We guarantee to find the 
i for you to shoot 
ishing and erenery the best In the Rockies. Shoot 
the scenery with your camera and let your friends 
at home enjoy it too 
Reasonable ratea 
HUGHES & KITCHEN 
Box 634 


Jasper Park Alberta, Canada 








SPRING BEAR HUNTS 


Summer Pack Trips and Fall 
Hunts for Elk, Deer, Goat, 


Sheep, Lion and Bear. 
BILL MARTZEL 
Outfitters and Guide. West Yellowstone, Montana 














FISHING AND HUNTING 
RESERVE 


Excellent speckled trout fly fishing. Moose, 
Deer, Bear, Partridge, Rabbit, etc. Wire, 
Write or Phone No—-1—for information to 
ALPHIDE TREMBLAY 
P.O. Box 8, La Tuque, Que., Canada. 
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oa 
dont pity the 
Spoor! fish. 
come and 
get em / 


rest—happiness—comfort 


SIX POINT LODGE 


PAUDASH, ONTARIO 
Y “fe the Beaten Trail” 


A LOG CABIN CAMP In the CANADIAN PINE 
FORESTS on beautiful SILENT LAKE. An acces 
sible wilderness surrounded by many lakes practi- 
cally UNFISHED. 


BLACK BASS TROUT 


Canoe—swim—explore—ride—shoot 
Excellent food. Homemade bread. GOOD COFFEE 
Fresh vegetables from our own garden. Rich milk 
and cream, fresh eggs-—-our own cows and chickens 
Clean white sheets—-Hudsons Bay blankets. Guides 
if you wish. Elevation 1400 feet. Drive in yourself 
or by stage from l'eterboro 
BOOKLET—A. D. Greene, manager, Paudash, Ont. 

New York office, 304 World Bldg. 
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precy ——— | BIG GAME—BIG TROUT 
MOOSE and MUSKIES bee. 250 square miles ideal hunting and Ssh 


ing territory, on the famous River Croche, 
where the record Speckled Trout (Field & 
Stream Trophy) was caught in 1927. 

SPECKLED TROUT, LAKE TROUT, GREAT 


LAKE OF THE WOODS || S2YRUL25 AN QUAMAMCLS Fit 


FALL FISHING AND HUNTING 








September and October furnish some of the best WOLF HUNTING. 

Musky, Salmon Trout, Pike, and Bass fishing. Duck Comfortable new cabins, complete outfitting, 
shooting opens September Ist, and MOOSE and reliable Canadian and Indian guides, 

DEER season opens October 26th. All these fish and Canoe trips North to Lake Mistassini, to 


game are plentiful here. Thousands of muskies, 
including the world’s record, and Prize Salmon 
Trout, were taken in the Lake of the Woods last | 


Chibougamau, and Peribonka River. 
Motor in comfort to within five miles of best 


season. Salmon Trout taken casting in the fall |} hunting and fishing locations. First class or- 
furnish wonderful sport. All our parties got Moose ganization for hunting and fishing trips. 
last year. | For Trout Make it August. September or October 
CALVERT'S CAMPS ||| (077 Me: Th Bie One Avent 
Booklet on request 
J. Leonce Hamel, Manager 
Rainy River, Ontario Roberval, Lake St. John, P. Q. Canada 

















—on Sabaskong Bay, Lake of the Woods; Brooks 
Lake and Shingwau 
—we offer unusual muskie, lake trout and bass 


In the heart of that famed fishing section— NOVA SCOTIA and 


twelve lakes within easy distance—we offer 


Hanson’s Camps ||| RIDEAU LAKES | 
| 


























fishing in the most excellent locations in’ the the best of small and large mouth bass, north- 
| Province of Ontario. Muskie fishing in the early ern pike and salmon 
Fall is at its best Experienced guides, motor boats, skiffs, NEWFOI INDI AND 
—we arrange canoe trips of any length of time excellent cuisine and remodelled, modernized 
‘ desired. We penetrate to virgin waters in a 1 . . 
fish and game paradise and refurnished hotel. 

, —make your reservations early as we anticipate Just off Kingston Ottawa Highway and only 

: a big season. 25 miles from Clayton, N. Y. (over night I : js 

ade from New Y6rk City). No Black Flies—no et your reel sing a song to the 
y Send for descriptive folder Hay Fever. gamest of all trout... to a 30 
i June 1 to November 1 . : 

: i _ Kendall Hanson Be wots acosins nan pound, hard-fighting, water- 
7 i ng bays ec ta “0 HOTEL KENNEY bucking salmon. Play these 
eS .« A. Sizer, 44 sev : 

r J — Chicago. “thd on ee (ownership management ) battlers as they break water in a 
’ P a 
Telephone Crawford 8820 Jones’ Falls, Ontario slashing whirl of iridescent foam 
- - « trek home in the evening 
wy % be l _ with a full bag, and a light heart 
' 

at ; t won't be long now OZARKS | for tomorrow’s fun. Real sport, 

\- ie Before the lake trout are back to shallow waters again, — i 

) Also the ravenous muxkies feeding heavy close to the FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, fishing, thi: and oar a country as beau- 

’ shore lines, hunting, trapping, canoeing, bathing; adapted to tiful as it is healthful — with 

. We at afl times have the best muskie fishing in f t soultry t Psi aw } z caeaicioalt hi ib ° 

de Canada. A real hot tip to the Fall fishermen is to r " t, poultry, vacation or permanent home, everyt ing contri uling to a 

arrive at our camp anytime after the tenth of Septem- $125.00; $5.00 down; $5.00 monthly. sportsman’s idea of a corking 

—_— ber and a fishing trip de luxe with lots of fish is an ° e 

assured pleasure. ; HERMAN HUBBARD good vacation. Lenient game laws 
“7 aferences supplied at anytime. 251 Grossman Bldg. Kansas City, Kansas —big bag limits—low license fee, 


KENNEALLY LODGE, Hudson, Ontario 











s Big Muskies—Big Game NORTHERN ONTARIO 12 Day 


ts 











Kreger’s fishing camp offers you the best of muskie ff the Beaten trail s 
al Guhing in Sept’—ale trout ad base. Oct 20th is the Pe. Vacation Cruises 
d ¥ pe ut a y jet 20th is the Let us arrange that vacation for you. Bass 
> roa we ae big ~egre season. Come and get that Pickerel. ‘Pike. Lunge. Salmon and Speckled 130 d 
moose or deer you have always wanted - . a4 ats ‘ “Pp 
Parties of 4 and over can have the Camp exclusively Trout Deer Bear. Ducks Partridge and Rab- s an up 
to themselves if so desired Boats, cruiser, etc. are at bits. Good bathing beach. Trails for hiking, " ‘ 
ee . your service. Personal service assured you. Good meals and cance trips galore. including all expenses 
— and etet ‘. log cabins. Write or wire to Write E. L. HUGHES. Mer 
after Bey ch ee Camp Champlain Trout Mills Ontario 12 rollicking good days that you'll always 
aie In the famous Sabaskony bog. Lake of the Woods. remember . . . two days at Halifax, two 








CA N A DA'S Wi 3 D S at St. Johns . . . sport fishing that only 


these Northland waters can offer... a 


i OWN YOUR OWN MOVIES! NORTH ERN ONTARIO salty 8 day sea voyage on the great cruise 





Pp Get endless hours of enjoyment from owning motion ships “Ft. St. George” or ‘Nerissa”’— 
- pictures of hunting and fishing. They ‘ase wena sy I M A G A M I gg topped off with the world famous "Furness 
now to acquire” a Ontario, Canada Service.” 
h The unapalled country re weal Marth Woods BUNGALOW camp wi ‘ q ‘ 
> THE FIELD & STREAM LIBRARY 3.802" ‘iaives. — wo ndertul ‘ishing. suites roots . For reservations, literature, etc., address 
ad unches, Bathing, Tramping. One nix om ‘Toronto. - ble 
al of MOTION PICTURES of Write for bookiets 





pe HUNTING end FISHING H. W. Wilson, Wabi-Kon P. 0., Lake Timagaml, Ont., Can. E URN K Ss S 
| NORTH OF NIPIGON 


The finest pictures of their kind ever made. Every 


foot action, and every foot genuine. 30 reels in > 
standard a5 mm. size, Many reels in 16 mm. size Moose and Bear. Season open 10th Septem- an Cses me 





amateur’’ home movie) in 400 ft. reels, and ber to Ist December. Everyone secured their 
} 100 ft. reels, all at surprisingly low prices. Write trophy season of 1928, Canoe trips with trout 34 Whitehall St. (where Broadway begins) or 
for complete information. fishing. Camp open all year. Virgin terri- 565 Fifth Ave., New York or any Authorized Agent 
tory. Write 
FIELD & STREAM MULVIHILL & ROBERTSON 


























a 578 Madison Ave. New York Ferland Station, Willet P. 0., Ontario, Canada ee 














‘“‘More Game” 


UNITED EFFORT GETS 
RESULTS 


HE recent session of Congress was 

fruitful of constructive conserva- 

tion legislation. A number of im- 

portant bills were passed promoting 
forestry and wild life, and appropriations 
for these purposes were increased. Among 
the important acts passed was the Chey- 
enne Bottoms bill, which appropriated 
$250,000 for the purchase of some 20,000 
acres of marshland in Burton County, 
Kansas, for a Federal migratory bird 
sanctuary. This area, which is used by 
hundreds of thousands of wildfowl, was 
threatened with drainage; therefore Con- 
gress treated it as a special, urgent project. 

The tariff bill as passed carried a para- 
graph in the free list providing for free 
entry of live game and game birds im- 
ported for stocking purposes. The tariff 
heretofore has been 50 cents per bird or 
20 per cent ad valorem when the vaiue 
exceeded $5 per bird. Game commissions 
and other importers of live Mexican quail 
and Hungarian partridge will be saved 
from $50,000 to $75,000 a year on these 
two species alone. The new act also puts 
dead game imported by American sports- 
men from foreign countries on the free 
list. 

An appropriation of $400,000 was se- 
cured for restoration of the locks in the 
Albemarle-Chesapeake ship canal, condi- 
tioned on $100,000 being contributed from 
private sources, which will prevent fur- 
ther destruction of waterfowl food plants 
by salt water in the Currituck and Back 
Say waters. 

Appropriations for various activities 
of the Bureau of Biological Survey have 
been substantially increased. A number 
of forestry bills were passed, providi ng 
for increased activity in reforestation and 
fire prevention and control. 

These satisfactory results were attained 
in part on account of the co-ordinated ef- 
forts of all the major conservation organ- 
izations of the country in the National 
Committee on Wild-Life Legislation, on 


which are represented the American 
Game Protective Association, the Izaak 
Walton League of America, the Na- 


tional Association of Audubon Societies, 
the International Association of Game, 
Fish and Conservation Commissioners, 
the Western Association of Game Com- 
missioners, the American Wildfowlers 
and the American Forestry Association. 

A number of bills, promoted by the 
Committee, which did not come to a final 
vote but which are in favorable position 
for the next session, are the Norbeck- 
Andresen Bald Eagle bill, the Shipstead- 
Nolan Superior Forest bill, and the Hud- 
son Pollution bill. 


ENORMOUS TROUT DISTRIBU- 
TION 


OLORADO has 10,000 miles of trout 
streams and more than 1,000 trout 
lakes. Last year 110,000 resident angling 
and hunting licenses at $2 each were sold, 
besides many thousands to non-residents. 
To maintain the trout population of its 
extensive fishing waters the state operates 
hatcheries with an aggregate capacity of 
75,000,000 eggs. According to the Game 
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and Fish Commissioner, R. G. Parvin, the 
plant of fingerling fish "from these hatch- 
eries will exceed 30,000,000. 

Planting of fry has been abandoned, 
owing to excessive losses during and after 
planting, and distribution is made en- 
tirely by truck, The department operates 
a fleet of ten specially constructed and 
equipped trucks. Each truck is equipped 
with a large tank in which the fish are 
carried and which is supplied with oxy- 
gen by a specially designed aerating de- 
vice. 

In order that the fish produced may be 
reared to fingerling size and larger be- 
fore planting, extensive rearing stations 
have been constructed in connection with 
each hatchery. 

The species of trout propagated in Col- 
orado include Eastern brook, rainbow, 
Loch Leven and native cut-throat or black 
spotted. 

The fish hatchery and game protective 
system of Colorado has been wholly de- 
veloped and is entirely maintained from 
funds derived from fishing and hunting 
licenses. No appropriations are received 
from the legislature. 


WILD DUCKS DISPLAY INGENU- 
ITY TO SAVE YOUNG 


URING the severe drought in west- 

ern Canada last summer there was 
great mortality of wild ducks and other 
birds from lack of water. Instances of 
remarkable intelligence displayed by mal- 
lard ducks in finding water for their young 
were frequently reported. The following 
intident was reported by the Regina 
(Sask. ) Leader: 

“In the Crestwynd district two mallard 
ducks made their nest in a straw stack a 
few miles away from Lake Johnston. Nine 
and eleven young ducks came from the 
two nests, and for a time a small slough 
provided water, while wheat in the stub- 
ble and where the threshing machine had 
been last fall provided good food. 

“The slough soon dried up, and the 
nearest water was Lake Johnston, miles 
away. To start a trek to the lake with 
the broods of young did not appeal to 
the old ducks; so they scouted for water 
in another direction. A mile away was a 
farmhouse, and thither they went with 
their young. Arrived there, they located 
the pump and puddles of, water near the 
trough where the cattle were given water. 
For a couple of days this sufficed, but 
one day there was no water in puddles; 
so the old ducks jumped into the trough, 
immersed themselves, then would jump 
out, and the young ‘ducks were noticed 
sipping water from the feathers of their 
mothers. 

“The farmer’s wife had watched this 
for some time, and decided to go out to 
visit the newcomers. The old ducks with 
their young did not move very far, and 
in their mute way indicated water was 
badly needed. Soon the housewife rem- 
edied matters and placed a large pan full 
of water near the pump. The side of the 
pan was too high to allow the young 
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ducks to get a drink; so the mother ducks 
took the expedient of dumping their off- 
spring into the pan, and within a short 
time it was filled with the fluffy things 
getting all the drink they wanted. 

“Since that day the ducks have stayed 
close to the farm yard, and now get their 
daily rations of water.” 

A number of reports have come to hand 
stating that in some cases treks of four 
miles have been made by ducks and their 
young in order to get to water. 

The moral to this story is that drain- 
age of duck-nesting marshes in the United 
States must be arrested and more marshes 
created in order to supplement the Canada- 
reared birds if the wild duck supply is 
to be maintained. 


FARMERS OFFER GAME 
MANAGEMENT PLAN 


O meet the increasing practice of 

posting lands against hunting ; protect 
farmers against property damage by hunt- 
ers; encourage propagation, feeding and 
protection of game, and stimulate good 
will and co-operation between all parties 
concerned in wild life restoration, the 
farmers near Williamston, Michigan, 
have originated a plan which may revolu- 
tionize game management practices. The 
plan as outlined is offered as a substitute 
for Michigan’s game preserve law, which 
has been criticized by both farmers and 
sportsmen. 

A survey of the state by counties is pro- 
posed, careful consideration to be given 
to the land as regards its value in serv- 
ing as a range for a given game species. 
Each county, “especially those in the south- 
ern part of the state, would be graded 
as a unit in accordance with the country’s 
value as game territory. The number of 
hunters the county should sustain would 
be calculated on the basis of a definite 
number of acres per hunter, 40 acres being 
suggested. 

It also has been suggested that two 
classes of hunting tickets be issued. 

Class A tickets would be issued to farm- 
ers, landowners or lessees, certifying that 
the holder was the owner or lessee of a 
described property and that he had all 
hunting privileges on said property. 

Class B tickets would be issued to in- 
dividuals, clubs, or associations and would 
certify that the holder had hunting rights 
on the property, within the provisions 
of the general game laws, by virtue of the 
permission of the owner or lessee, so long 
as his respect for the property justified. 

Farmers applying for Class A tickets 
would be required to state what they had 
done during the previous year to propa- 
gate birds, furnish cover for game and 
furnish feed for the birds during the win- 
ter months. 

The “Wilfiamston plan” proposes that 
a game warden shall investigate the land 
in question, if not already familiar with 
it, and classify it in a manner similar to 
that outlined for counties on the basis 
of the number of acres allowed per hunter 
or in proportion as the land has been con- 
sidered valuable for game. The game 
warden shall then determine whether any 
definite and adequate effort to furnish 
cover or feed, or both, or to propagate 
birds, has been made. Thus the number of 


hunters upon a given piece of land would 
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be determined entirely by the adaptability 
of the land to the game and by the efforts 
made to protect, feed and propagate it. 

It is proposed that all clubs, associations 
or organizations formed for hunting pur- 
poses should come under the provisions 
of this law, leaving it optional with the 
individual farmers. The organization in 
cities and towns of hunting clubs, which 
could tie up with farmers’ associations by 
means of a cash payment for hunting 
rights or by means of agreements to fur- 
nish feed for game or to propagate game 
for release on the land, is to be encouraged. 


KEEP DOMESTIC AND WILD 
BIRDS SEPARATE 


O not feed game birds with domes- 

tic poultry” is a warning contained 
in a new leaflet, “Winter Feeding of 
Birds,” issued by the Michigan conserva- 
tion commission. 

Game birds are most susceptible to poul- 
try diseases, as has been proved by the 
grouse-breeding experiments of Dr. Allen 
of Cornell University. They should be 
kept off ground contaminated by chickens. 

The report reads: “Food should be 
placed in shelters regularly, that the birds 
will make it a habit to frequent the feed- 
ing places. Quail-feeding stations should 
be close together—one feeding station to 
each 40-acre tract. 

“Prairie chickens range from one to 
five miles, and feeding stations should 
be provided in counties where this splen- 
did game bird is found. 

“Pheasants will leave a section where 
food is not plentiful, and will seek good 
feeding grounds elsewhere.” 


WOOD DUCK IN CALIFORNIA 


GENTS of the California game and 

fish commission report a marked in- 
crease of wood duck during the past few 
years. 

This species has been protected by law 
everywhere since the adoption of the Mi- 
gratory Bird Treaty, and the result has 
been apparent in many parts of the coun- 
try. 

One warden reports that at least 5,000 
wood ducks congregated on Lake AI- 
manor, in the northern part of the state, 
last fall and remained there until the lake 
froze over. Another concentration is re- 
ported from the Butte Creek section, where 
several thousand wood ducks were said 
to have wintered. This come-back is re- 
markable in view of the extreme scarcity 
of the species when first given protection. 


EGGS PICKED OFF THE BUSHES 


HE statement that fish eggs are gath- 


high water. If the water recedes before 
the eggs hatch, they are left hanging high 
and dry and, of course, die. The yellow- 
perch work of the Connecticut commis- 
sion is, therefore, conservation of the 
highest order. 


SHORTAGE OF PHEASANTS 


HE Missouri game commission ‘re- 

ports a shortage of pheasants among 
commercial breeders the past spring, due 
to increased demand by state game farms 
and sportsmen’s associations. 

This fact should be an encouragement 
to those who are beginning in the busi- 
ness of breeding pheasants as a business 
undertaking. The demand for pheasants 
for breeding and stocking purposes is 
constantly growing. 

Missouri has operated its game farm 
since 1928, but for the first two years it 
was merely a refuge. Birds have been 
encouraged to nest under natural instead 
of artificial conditions. 


FLORIDA STARTS GAME FARM 


HE Department of Game and Fresh- 

water Fish of Florida recently estab- 
lished a game breeding farm. A start has 
been made with pheasants, wild turkeys 
and quail in co-operation with the state 
prison farm. 


SPORTSMEN’S MONEY FOR 
GAME ONLY 


CORRESPONDENT of the Jndi- 

anapolis (Ind.) Star, commenting on 
the needs of that state in fish and game 
restoration work, makes some sound and 
constructive suggestions which are applic- 
able in many other states. Some of them 
follow : 

“Approximately $140,000 of the money 
coming from the sportsmen of Indiana 
was not spent by the department of fish 
and game, but was used by the legisla- 
ture to help defray the expense of other 
departments of conservation. 

“All money coming from sportsmen 
should be devoted exclusively to the de- 
partment of fish and game. All real sports- 


men are more than willing to have the 
license fee raised to $2. That would bring 
$600,000 per annum for use by the Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game. 

“In the last analysis, game and fish 
depend upon the landowner. There is the 
great future of the cause of conservation— 
imparting to the landowner a desire to 
have and conserve a supply of fish and 
game upon his estates. 

“Under present conditions it is almost 
useless to propagate fish and game be- 
cause, outside of their immediate covers, 
there is no place for them to find a home. 

“As fish and game are dependent upon 
forestry, it is only fair that some part 
of the license money should be expended 
therefor. Nor is it fair that the sports- 
men of Indiana be called upon to pay 
the entire budget of conservation. The 
benefits accrue to all, and it is but right 
that part of the expense of the conserva- 
tion department be paid from the general 
fund. The gasoline tax might well bear 
a part of the expense, for it is just as 
important for ‘our motorists to have a 
place to go within the state as it is to 
have a road to go on. 

“If the legislature will let the fund 
alone and permit it to be spent exclusively 
for the benefit of fish and game, the sports- 
men of Indiana will raise $1,000,000 a 
year for that purpose and do it gladly.” 

Sportsmen everywhere will endorse 
these views. The gunner and the fisherman 
willingly pay their license fees when they 
know the money is to be used in their be- 
half. It is, however, very discouraging 
when this state or that turns the sports- 
men’s money over to the school fund, uses 
it for building roads or spends it on one 
of the several other projects that for years 
have profited at the expense of conserva- 
tion activities. 


BEAVER POACHERS FINED 


NE beaver poacher was recently fined 
$1,000 in Colorado, another $650, and 
a third $350—ringleaders in the largest 
beaver-hide-smuggling racket ever uncovy- 
ered in that state. Ninety-four prime beav- 
er pelts: were confiscated by the officers. 
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American Game Protective Association, 
2273 Woolworth Building, New York City, 


Herewith find my remittance of $3.00 for membership in the Associa- 
tion including subscription to “AMERICAN GAME” and “FIELD AND 
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ered from bushes and other plants 
along the banks of Connecticut rivers 
may require a degree of faith, but it is 
substantially true. Over 60,000,000 yellow 
perch eggs were collected the past spring 
by Supervisor Eben W. Cobb and his 
assistants, and incubated in the state fish 
hatcheries. 
Yellow perch deposit their eggs in rib- 
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FIELD AND STREAM 


Membership in Am. Game Prot. sie} 


If you are already a subscriber to “Field and Stream” and wish to renew 
for one year from the expiration of your subscription please mention that fact. 
Add 50 cents for Canadian postage; $1.00 for foreign postage. 
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brush or other plants that may be grow- 
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the eggs are deposited during a stage of 
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Along the trail in the Nipigon country 
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DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 
GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 
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To have kept him as a gun dog would have been like hitching a race-horse to a plow 


ROUND a big log fire in the living 
room of Haynes Lodge down in 
Alabama sat a group of men, 
smoking and swapping dog yarns. 

All had ridden hard that day, for the last 
heats of the Dixie Field Trial had been 
run, with Jim Haynes’ great pointer, King 
sig Speedy, winning. They were 
resting now—well fed, warm, 
contented. An odd group—doc- 
tors, lawyers, two or three pro- 
fessional handlers, a_ retired 
capitalist or two, but all bound 
together by one common inter- 
est: dogs and the fieid. 

They had been relating their 
various experiences with dogs, 
swapping remedies and bragging 
about their own particular 
favorites. Now there was 
a silence while they stretch- 
ed tired legs and each sank 
for a moment in his own 
thoughts. 

Jim Haynes sat on a low 
stool by the fire, leaning 
against a gun rack. Be- 
tween his feet lay King 
Big Speedy—just King to 
his friends. Every now and 
then Jim’s hand strayed to 
the dog, rubbing an ear or 
gently stroking his muscu- 
lar back as they talked. 

“Boys,” he began, “did 
I ever tell you about Dick? 
No, I know I haven’t because I haven't 
been able to talk about him much yet. I 
just lost him two years ago. Maybe after 
ten or fifteen years I'll be able to talk 
about him without choking up, but I warn 
you I can’t now. 

“As you all know, I’m a pointer man. 
I never have owned anything else in the 
way of dogs—that is, nothing besides 
Dick. You knew him as Champion Lucky 
Find.” ; 

At this they sat forward, alert and in- 
terested. They knew there was a story 
behind that name “Lucky Find,” and they 
all remembered the dog—a small setter, 
flashing out as a winner during a brief 
season and dead after his first triumphs. 

“T didn’t exactly own Dick,” Jim went 
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on. “I merely acquired him, and he came 
to own me. I always said that I never was 
a ‘setter man’ but that I was a ‘Dick man,’ 
and this is how I got him. 

“One day I had been out on the edge 
of my preserve here, endeavoring to per- 
suade a negro tenant that it was entirely 
unnecessary, and 
very unhealthy, for 
him to set broom- 
sedge on fire and 
leave it to spread 
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over sev- 
eral acres 
of my best 
bird land. 
Having 
completed Ane 4 
my mis- ” 
sion, I 
was leaving when I 
spied, sitting half 
under the steps of the negro cabin, the 
most woebegone, sad-eyed, sick little pup- 
py that it has ever been my lot to behold. 
“T called the negro to whom I had been 
talking and asked, ‘Sam, whose puppy is 
that ?’ 
“ ‘Mine, I reckon you’d say, boss. Least- 
ways, a white man came here “bout two 


or three months ago with a setter dawg, 
and he said she was gwine to have some 
puppies soon and was gwine to die, and for 
me to shoot her immejitly. Said he didn’t 
have no time to fool with her, and he 
shore did seem in a powerful hurry. He 
give me the dog and two bits, and the las’ 
thing he said wus to be sho’ and shoot her. 

“*After he left, | thought to myself I'd 
see how come he know more dan God 
hisself "bout dat dawg. So I kept her, and 
sho’ bless de Lawd if she didn’t do jes’ 

like dat white man says—have four 


Jimmy fixed him up a little measly puppies and up and die. I 
paper odious duce tue. thought she might pull through, but 
sped “King Lucky Find” she never done it. Howsomever, I got 


dat dawg yonder fum de litter, but I 
sho’ believes he’s gwine de way of de 
rest of his fambly. I done put tar on 
his nose and tied a red rag around his 
tail, but he ain’t a spec better.’ 


sc HE poor little fellow had dis- 
temper terribly. I surmised that 
his mother was about dead with it 
when she was left with Sam. I knew 
that I had no business with a sick 
puppy, but something about the little 
creature—maybe it was just his very 
littleness and sickness—got me, and I 
not only took him but paid the 
negro fifty cents for the privi- 
lege. I carried him home and 
gave him my own pet pokeroot 
remedy, together with some ex- 
cellent nursing, and somehow he 
pulled through. 
4 “He was not much to look at 
£ —hair gone in patches, teeth 
; bad, thin as a snake. And then 
he developed chorea. I ‘took him 
up and down’ on arsenic so many 
times that my fingers ached 
from dropping it out, but he 
survived the chorea, too. He was always 
runty. His teeth decayed, and his left 
shoulder would twitch when he was very 
tired. No, he was not much to look at, but 
what a bird dog he proved to be! 

“He took to hunting with a perfect na- 
turalness. I merely guided him and taught 
him the etiquette of the game. He could 
find birds on the driest, hottest days when 
other dogs were entirely out. He hunted 
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with his mind as well as his nose. Then he used to do a trick 
which I know some dogs will do but which I have seldom seen 

-he’d find birds, and if I didn’t appear pretty soon, back he'd 
slip and find me and then, with tail wagging and eyes shining, 
he'd plainly invite me to follow while he crept back to his 
birds. Occasionally the birds would leave while he was finding 
me, and his embarrassment at such a time was very real. More 
often I returned with him to find a large covey feeding. 

“He was a wonderful little dog, and more than that, 
he was beginning to show unmistakable field-trial quali- 
ties. I had hoped to keep him for my own gun dog, but 
it would have been like hitching a race-horse to a plow. 
Finally, before his first season on birds was over, 
turned him over to my handler, John Dees, here at the 
lodge. ‘Take him,’ I told John, ‘and see what’ s in him.’ 

‘What's his breeding ?’ asked John. 

“*T don’t know,’ I said. 

“Ts he from field-trial or shooting-dog 
stock?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ I answered. 

‘Well, what do you know 
about him then?’ John asked me, 
and I could see he wasn’t pleased 
with the prospect. 

‘I know that he’s mine. I 
paid fifty cents for him, and I’m 
going to give him a chance. 

“Well, he got the chance, boys, 
and he made the most of it. We 
trained him until the first of 
\pril here in Alabama on quail, 
and then later we took him to 
Canada and worked him on 
prairie chicken. He was big 
class from the start. I don’t have 
to describe him to you. You've 
all seen him work, and most of 
you saw him win the Derby 
Championship before he died. 

“How we worked to get his 
pedigree! Needless to say, a 
field-trial dog without a pedi- 
gree is useless. We had to have 
a pedigree for Dick. I knew he 
was entitled to one. Somehow 
you couldn’t watch that dog 
work without realizing that he 
was born to it. Even John, who 
is constitutionally opposed to 
setters, admitted that. 


a 


NE day, shortly after our 

return from Canada, Dees 
and I held a conference. We 
wished to enter Dick in the field 
trials and take him over the cif- 
cuit during the approaching sea- 
son. Something had to be done 
about his pedigree. We both in- 
tuitively knew that the dog was 
‘quality.’ Strange, how breeding 
shows up in both animals and men. I’ve seen common dogs and 
common men with their commonness covered beautifully, but 
I've never yet seen a thoroughbred, whether man or beast, who 
could hide his breeding. It’s just an innate something that can’t 
be camouflaged. 

“John and I talked over Dick’s case, and finally decided to 
write the American Field for a list of setter bitches that had 
been reported to them as lost, stolen or dead within the past 
two years. We received the list promptly. As it was rather 
lengthy, we decided to pick out the bitches from Southern ken- 
nels first. We both agreed that it was quite likely that Dick’s 
mother had been stolen; so we made a list of the bitches that had 
been stolen from Southern kennels. There were Ghost Girl, 
Queen Joy, Mary Fay, and two or three others whose names 
I can’t recall. Under these we listed the bitches reported as 
dle ad. 

“This list looked very businesslike and made us feel as 
though we were getting somewhere. However, when we had 
completed it, we were again stalled. Dees and I both realized 
that we knew entirely too little about Dick’s dam. What good 
would a list of dead and missing bitches do us when we didn’t 
know an earthly thing about the one we wished to identify? 
We realized we were off on‘a tangent. 

‘At last I decided to go back to the negro from whom I 
had got Dick and try to extract some information from him. 
t had not seen him since that summer morning when I had 

dden away with the half-dead puppy tucked under my arm. 
I had little hope of his being able to shed any light on the 
mystery of Dick? s Foo: Bremen but he was practically my last 
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When I was leaving, I 
spied, sitting half under 
the step of the negro cab- 
in, the most woebegone, 
sad-eyed, little puppy that 
it has ever been my lot to 


behold 






and only hope. 

“As I rode up to the 
negro’s home he came 
out to meet me, grin- 
ning. ‘Boss, I sho’ wish I had ‘nother dawg to sell you dis mawn- 
in’. I needs de cash.’ 

“Back of him, from the door of his ene-room shack, emerged 
the heads of some eight or ten little niggers to prove that indeed 
he did need cash. 

“Well, Sam, I wish you had another dog to sell, too, it he 
were as good as the other one.’ 

30ss,’ Sam’s eyes rolled, ‘you don’t mean dat dawg lived?’ 

“‘He not only lived,’ I told him, ‘but he’s turned out to be a 
great bird dog, and I’m here this morning to see if you can’t 
help me with his pedigree.’ 

“i awd, Mr. Jim, I don’t know nuthin’ "bout dat. What’s you 
mean ?’ 

“‘T simply mean that I’ want to know more about who his 
mother and father were. And I also would like to know more 
about the man who brought the bitch here.’ 

“After an hour’s questioning, in which my patience and Sam’s 
racial ingenuity for giving evasive answers were both exhausted, 
I realized that he knew nothing more than he had told me at 
first. He didn’t even know what state license tag the stranger’s 
car bore. Just as I mounted my horse and was turning home- 
ward, a thought flashed over me, and I wheeled about and bawled 
at him, ‘Did that dog have on a collar?’ 

“Sam jumped to attention, looking as though he thought I 
suspected him of foul play. ‘I believe she did, boss, but I ain’t sho’? 
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“‘What did you do with her after she died?’ I asked him. 

“‘Lawd, Mr. Jim, I jes’ put her in an ole sack an’ toted her off 
a piece.’ 

“I asked him if he thought he could show me exactly where 
he threw her body. 

“*Vaas, sah,’ Sam replied. ‘It was over in de pasture back of 
my house in dat big gully.’ 


SAT and thought for a few minutes, and then I made Sam 

this proposition: ‘I'll tell you what I'll do. You find that 
collar, if there was one, and I'll give you fifteen dollars cash. 
Put every little nigger you can get in that pasture and make 
them bring you every piece of metal that they find. The collar 
may have rotted away, but it’s the metal nameplate that I want. 
I'll give any child who finds it an extra five dollars. If you find 
anything, let me know,’ 

“I rode home then and left Sam to get his searching party 
working. The next day I returned and rode out to the pasture. 
Sam sat almost in the exact center. Around him swarmed some 
twenty to twenty-five little darkies, searching the ground as they 
went, spurred on not only by Sam but by the thought of that 
five dollars. I looked on for a few minutes and then rode home. 
I felt satisfied that if there really was a collar on that luckless 
dog and any of it remained, it certainly would be found. 

“Early the next morning I was awakened by a great shouting 
at the rear of the lodge. Slipping on a dressing gown, I hurried 


out to find Sam and a very small negro girl, both shouting, 
‘Here ’tis, boss! Here ’tis!’ 

“And sure enough, there it was! A rotten piece of leather 
collar with a rusty name plate which bore the inscription: 
‘Mary Fay. No. 934566. James S. Berry, owner, Moton, Mis- 
Sissippi. 

“Later in the morning, John Dees and I once more met in 
conference. We now knew Dick’s mother, and she was of the 
best, but how about his sire? Also, we wondered if Mr. James 
Berry would be sportsman enough to sell Dick to us, for we 
realized that legally we had no right to his ownership. 

“As Moton was not such a great distance away, I decided 
to take the train that afternoon and call on Mr. Berry in person. 
I believed that I could explain my feelings to the man better 
in this way than I could on paper. I felt that I couldn’t give 
Dick up. We all loved him, from John Dees down to my little 
son, Jimmy, whose especial pet he was. The heart of the whole 
lodge went with me to Mississippi to plead with Dick’s legal 
owner for the right to buy him. 

“On arriving at Moton and meeting James Berry, all my 
worries were laid at rest. | found him to be not only a real 
sportsman, but also one of those old-fashioned Southern gen- 
tlemen whose dogs and horses are bred finely for his own 
pleasure and not for commercialism. He did not want to ac- 
cept pay for Dick, but I insisted on giving him a fair price. 
He turned Dick’s dam’s papers over to me and also set my 
mind at ease as to Dick’s sire. Mary Fay had been bred to 

Sen Regal III, that noted old setter, just before she was stolen. 

“We finally got the whole matter straightened out and had 
Dick duly registered in the American Stud Book as Lucky 
Find, out of Mary Fay by Ben Regal III—a great parentage 
for a great little dog. 


é HEN I got back home we had a regularcélebration. Dick 
was brought in from the kennels and sat at dinner in a 
chair between Jimmy and me. Jimmy fixed him up a little paper 
crown, crudely lettered ‘King Lucky Find,’ and Dick sat there, 
trying to balance the thing on his wise little head just to please 
the boy. We had a great evening, and it launched a great sea- 
son. Dick swept down the circuit, winning consistently. He 
made second place in the Dixie Trials and then came into full 
glory as Derby Championship winner at Grand Junction. Poor 
little fellow, he never lived to win the All-Age Championship. 
“Just after the quail season closed, we brought him home 
to rest until time to go to Canada. He needed to rest. His 
gallant little spirit often kept him going in a gruelling heat 
long after his runty body was worn out. His teeth were troub- 
ling him, and I had about decided to have them pulled. They 
were decayed and causing him pain. 

“I kept him in the house for a while, but he wanted to go 
to the kennels. He loved to be there with the other dogs; so 
I let him go. I lived to regret it. My son Jimmy had a way of 
slipping down to the kennels early in the morning and going 
in to pet Dick. I had been after him about it. The dogs often 
scratched him unintentionally, and now there was one dog | 
had got during the latter part of the bird season that I espe- 


* cially wanted Jimmy to avoid. 


“I didn’t trust that dog. He was a big black and white pointer 
with light yellow eyes. He was a great bully, and was always 
picking fights with the dogs and encouraging them to fight 
each other. I never tolerate dogs like this long because they 
are mischief-makers. I was afraid he’d get my dogs started 
to waging kennel fights—those savage, brutal attacks when all 
the dogs turn on one dog victim and tear him to shreds. I’ve 
seen a bully like this dog go into a peaceable kennel and in a 
few weeks have the dogs cross and snarling and ready for a 
fight. I had intended getting rid of him, but had been so occu- 
pied with Dick and his triumphs that I had neglected it. 

“One morning, after Dick had been at home about two weeks, 
Jimmy slipped down to the kennels early with his ball. 
Dick would play with him like a puppy, running after the ball 
and retrieving it, to my son’s delight. The boy and the dog al- 
ways romped down the middle of the long runway. The other 
dogs lay along the side and looked on or dozed contentedly. They 
were all used to Jimmy and fond of him. Also, they seemed to 
realize that Dick was his particular pet. They never interfered 
with the game. 

“The big yellow-eyed pointer, however, had no notion of 
conforming to this kennel practice. He kept running into Jimmy 
and Dick as they played, snarling at Dick and stepping around 
stiff-legged. Several times he brushed against the two as they 
romped. After a while Jimmy, boy-like, grew impatient and 
slapped at the pointer. Instantly the dog turned, snarling, and 
would have bitten him, but valiant little Dick just as quickly 
jumped in between the dog and my boy. The pointer charged 
Dick. 

“As if in answer to some silent signal, every dog in that 
runway jumped to his feet and charged little Dick. Jimmy was 
helpless and realized it. He did the only sensible thing—ran 
straight to the lodge for help. John (Continued on page 65) 
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HE hardwoods around Bingham 

stood out against a cold November 

sky like etchings done on steel. I 

was waiting on the station platform 
for the north-bound train. Between my 
legs and around about were the various 
articles and impedimenta necessary and 
unnecessary for a week of deer hunting 
in the north country. 

The train was late. I got out a telegram 
to make sure, for the tenth time, that I 
had read it aright. I had. Joseph D. Dan- 
ner was coming, all right. Then I fell to 
thinking about Joseph D. He's a sophis- 
ticated New Yorker, but he was born in 
a little story-and-a-half house that squats 
in forlorn abandonment beside a crooked 
road which has long since forgotten where 
it was going. The Danners are all gone, 
but the little weathered house, grim in its 
after years, still stands to testify how far 
back their roots go in New England soil. 

But this is a yarn about a white buck, 
and I am telling it just as it happened, 
without frills or fiction. You see, I had 
to introduce Danner, for the whole point 
of the yarn hinges on understanding Jo- 
seph D. 

I sat on my pack and wondered how 
much the last of the Danners had changed. 
Grinning to myself, I wondered if he 
would appear with a brief-case in his hand. 
\ brief-case stands for metropolitanism 
in the country mind. Danner’s brief-case, 
like his mind, was always stuffed with 
notes and memoranda. 

Nick Fletcher sat on the off edge of the 
platform, smoking an enormous corn-cob. 
Nick had hired out to guide Danner and 
me. I wondered how Danner and Nick 
would hit it off. Of course, had ex- 
plained the situation to Nick, and he had 
recalled Joseph D.’s father. I had care- 
fully impressed upon Nick that we had 
to get a deer, but Nick hadn’t pretended 
to be optimistic. 

“Thar’s deer enough,” he admitted, “but 
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“Some one in this outfit ain’t 
gettin’ out alive” 


the woods is so dry a feller can 
hear a wood-mouse wiggle his 
ears. I d’know as I can find a 
buck that would stand still long 
enough to git a movie of him. Can this 
Danner shoot?” 

I admitted that the chances were that 
Danner was out of practice. 

“Crotch! I d’know what to say. I can 
take yer where thar’s deer enough—you 
know that—but it'll take a lot of huntin’ 
to git one, ‘less it rains some.” 

So there we sat, Nick and I, waiting 
for Joseph Danner. We didn’t look at the 
sky. Both of us knew it was clear, cold, 
blue. There were no promises of rain. 
Down the track we heard the whistle of 
the noon train. Then we heard the bell 
at the crossing. I got up, but Nick went 
on with his smoking. There were four 
passengers for Bingham, and Danner was 
one of them. I spotted the omnipresent 
brief-case, but it was strapped to his suit- 
case, as though it was only an after- 
thought. In his right hand he carried his 
30-30. 

“Hey there, Mac!” he called. “It’s great 
to see you. Got a deer all salted?” 

“Get back on the train,” I said. “We’re 
riding on, up north.” 


SHOOK hands with Danner and intro- 

duced him to Nick. By the time we got 
settled, the train was rolling again. At 
Moxie we noticed unusual excitement. 
There was a considerable crowd of men 
and women gathered about the little sta- 
tion. Nick got off to ask questions. He 
came back to us ds the train started to 
move on. “Ben Pratt,” he said, “has been 
shot.” 

“Badly ?” 

“Well, the doctor ain’t got thar yet. 
They’ve just lugged him out from over 
in back of Bald Mountain. If I was goin’ 
to pass an opinion, I’d say Ben was back 
from his last huntin’ trip.” 

“How did it happen?” asked Danner. 

“Same fool story. Somebody didn’t 
wait to see—took him for a deer.” 

“Did the fellow who did the shooting 
come in with him?” 
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“Oh, yes, he’s’ in thar, 
takin’ on like a woman— 
but that don’t stop Ben from 
bleedin’.” 
_ "Such carelessness,” declared Danner, 
“is nothing short of criminal. It’s imbecile.” 
“Ben had it comin’ to him.” 
I was surprised to hear Nick say that. 
“*Coming to him?’ What do you mean 
by that?” Danner asked in astonishment. 
“T don’t mean nothin’ ’gainst Ben,” 
Nick made haste to say. “But I’ve yet to 
see the man that had shot a white deer 
that didn’t come to some vi'lent end.” 






ANNER’S face was a study. “Oh,” 

he said, “I do seem to remember there 
was a superstition when I was a boy con- 
cerning the freak white deer. I think a 
good many people shared it in those days. 
You know, the whole country was more 
or less superstitious in the early days,” he 
finished, turning toward me. 

I assured him that superstition was not 
dead. 

“You don’t say so! Isn’t that inter- 
esting?” Danner was becoming profes- 
sional in tone and attitude. 

“It is curious,” he went on, “how these 
primitive taboos persist. There is some- 
thing almost uncanny about _ their 
longevity. Why, it takes generations to 
breed them out! I know perfectly intelli- 
gent men who still retain a few old hang- 
overs.” 

“If yer’ll ’scuse me,” broke in Nick, 
“T’'ll go up front for a spell. See a feller 
up thar I know.” 

Danner watched Nick as the older man 
made his way up the coach. “Do you 
know,” he said, “I’m going to get a lot 
of fresh material from that chap. He’s a 
rare specimen in this sophisticated age. 
Imagine it! He actually seems to believe 
in the curse of the white deer.” 

“Tt’s funny, though—” I began. 

“Purely circumstantial.” interrupted 
Danner. “Why, I can show you bushels of 
notes on such taboos.” 

“Don’t,” I begged him. 

You see, Danner teaches psychology. 

At Forsythe Siding we got off to shoul- 
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der our packs. I’ve been doing that sort 
of thing for many years now, but it al- 
ways appeals to me as a sort of rite. The 
man with a pack is a symbol of other days 
and other ways. 

Nick explained: “I ain’t got more’n a 


medium store of-grub. Y’see, I’m countin’ 


on venison.” 

‘Boys, that sounds good to me!” said 
Danner with a wide grin. 

We had to go over eight miles to camp. 
It was a mighty trying tote road—that is, 
it was one of those half-grown-over trails 
that was once a tote road. We soon quit 
all boyish remarks about what we'd do 
if we should jump a deer. Nick didn’t pay 
any heed except to say, “Deer is wilder’n 
hell’s bells.” 

And they certainly were. 
All through the next day, 
and the next, we hunted with- 
out getting a shot. I did 
catch sight of a little yearling 
leaping like a kangaroo down 
an old cutting, but that didn't 
count. I'd have missed him, 
probably, if it had counted. 


N the night of the third 

day, Nick, who had gone 
in early to hatch up another 
supper, reported that he had 
seen a white deer. 

“Was he a good one?” 
asked Danner with his mouth 
full of hot biscuit and salt pork, 

“Well,” replied Nick, “maybe I’ve seen 
bigger bucks, an’ then agin, as Uncle 
Nathan useter say, maybe [ ain't.” 

“Go on!” exploded Danner. “How 
many points? Or didn’t you get a good 
look at him?” 

“Sure, I got a good look at him. He’s 
tame as a cow. He'll go fourteen points 
and weigh over two hundred pounds.” 

“Man, did you miss him?” 

Nick was a little surprised and, I think, 
a little hurt. He is a famous shot in the 
upper Kennebec country. “I ain't shootin’ 
at no white deer,” he said shortly. 

Danner seemed to have forgotten our 
talk on the train. “Why not?” he asked. 

“Because when I shoot, I kill sunthin’.” 

“Of course, you do,’ agreed Danner. 
“But—you don’t mean that you actually 


The Ghost Buck 


passed up a shot like that because of an 
old bogy?” 

“Young feller,” said Nick, drawing to 
a hurt silence, “I ain’t superstitious. I 
know !” 

On the fourth day it fell to Danner to 
draw on the white buck. His rifle leaped 
to his shoulder as quickly as a marine 
could have sighted. But it was a running 
shot, and we saw that he had made a 
clean miss of it. I think the fact that he 
had missed surprised aid puzzled him. 

“Sorry,” he apologized. 

“Yer better thank God,” muttered Nick. 

“What's that?” 

“I say, it was a hard shot,” called Nick. 





I pulled my eyes from the buck to Danner’s 


“That school teacher’ll git us inter 
trouble,” declared Nick, as Danner 
hurried on after the buck. 

“He’s a pretty good woodsman, and 
careful,” I remonstrated. 

Nick grunted. 

That night Danner prodded Nick into a 
talkative mood. He got the old chap 
started on tales of white deer shooting. 
Nick told tale after tale about white deer 
and what had happened to men who had 
shot them. 

From the first of these yarns, Danner 
appeared candidly skeptical. His skepti- 
cism rubbed Nick the wrong way. I de- 
tected a fictitious element creeping into 
his yarns after that. Many a Maine woods- 
man possesses an unholy gift for depicting 
the ‘weird and mysterious. There’s the 


tale of the mysterious voice of the En- 
chanted Country, north of Dead River, 
and the time the devil danced on the camp 
roof. Nick has the gift, because he is 
emotionally a-tuned in that manner. In 
the city they make mediums and hokum 
artists of such talent. 

Long before Danner showed any signs 
of feeling the influence of Nick’s tales, I 
felt it creeping over me. Deep down in 
us all there are ancient fears, long since 
effaced from the surface of the mind, that 
crop up unexpectedly. More than once, as 
Nick went on, I felt as though my scalp 
was too small for my cranium. 

I tried to head off Nick’s efforts, but 
he was under way and defending himself 
against the subtle wit of a bright man who 
laughed now and then, The interesting part 
of it all was the effect upon 
Danner that began to be ap- 
parent. The calm and imper- 
sonal note of the scholar 
dropped out of his arguments. 
He was exasperated, and be- 
gan to pace up and down the 
cabin floor. 

At last, when Nick had 
paused in the apparently end- 
less chain of stories, Danner 
said: “I'll tell you. I shall 
make a test case of the first 
white deer we see, if we get 
another chance. Would you 
face corisider my case over against 

_ all that data of yours?” 
Probably it was the word “data” that 
got Nick. Taking his old corn-cob out of 
his mouth, he gestured at Joseph D. “By 
crotch!” he exploded. “If y’ mean what 

y’ say, I'll take yer—first thing in the 

mornin’—where y’ can git a shot at that 

white buck.” 
“I accept your offer,” snapped Danner. 


ND then we went to bed. Once in the 
night I heard Danner muttering over 
a disturbing dream. The next sound [| 
heard was Nick's voice, whispering that it 
was time to turn out. Damp, gray and 
cold, the morning had just begun to dispute 
the night. Shivering, I followed Nick and 
Danner. Danner alone carried a rifle. 
Nick stopped once. “By crotch!” he 
whispered. “I (Continued on page 65) 
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E:DITORAEAL 
The State’s Responsibility 


more impelling incentive than the welfare of remote 

descendants. Still those descendants have their rights— 
rights in no way inferior to those of the people who are here 
today. They did not choose their place in the sequence of 
generations. They did not will to be born in the year 2000 
or 2100, into a land without coal, without trees, without 
game and fish and wild life, with depleted soil fertility, 
rather than in the year of 1800 or 1900, into a land with 
virgin resources. 


The children of 200 years from now have rights which 
they are not here to defend but which are in no way in- 
ferior to the rights of those who happen to be living today. 
These rights of future men and women will not be protected 
unless men and women now living impose upon themselves 
certain restraints and restrictions in dealing with the things 
which belong no less to the future than to the present. 


Men and women as individuals are too concerned with 
individual advantage to be influenced greatly by considera- 
tions of general welfare. History proves it. The unmatched 
physical resources of this continent, untouched 300 years 
ago, have been largely spent during the three centuries 
which have passed since the white man first began to occupy 
and settle it. 


I sometimes doubt whether, in the judgment of the future, 
the victories which have been won on this side of the Atlantic 
will seem as impressive as we have thought. Surely these 
victories have been bought at a price. 


We have filled the land with farms, but we have depleted 
the natural fertility of the soil. We have drained great 
swamps, but we have interfered with God’s fine adjustment 
of the conditions which determine rainfall. We have robbed 
the waters, the woods and the plains of their wild life. We 
have dug from the land its richest ores. 


We have built 30,000,000 motor-cars, which in five or at 
the most ten years will all be wrecked, and we shall have 
for our effort the most imposing junk piles that the world 
has ever seen. 


We have raised skyscrapers 1,000 feet high, but we have 
by so doing created a congestion that bids fair to force a 
decentralization, which will in turn make the towering 
buildings obsolete. 


T= the individual, immediate economic advantage is a 


WE. have built villages by the thousands, many of them 
now being deserted in the movement cityward. We 
have started mushroom communities, whose vacant houses 
with boarded-up windows are the bleaching bones of the 
stately forests they once were. 

Today we are laying out suburbs, wasting more good 
material in unsubstantial homes, combinations and varia- 
tions of Spanish, Italian, English and Colonial designs, 
which threaten to give us the world’s worst architecture. 


Not satisfied with removing water from lakes and swamps, 
where it was intended that there should be water, we are 
impounding waters in places where, in the original scheme 
of things, there was no intention that waters should be im- 
pounded. We are doing it, in most cases, not because there 
is pressing need for water-power development, but because 
there is profit in it. We are doing it in order that millionaires 
who are already too rich may become richer, and in spite 
of the fact that the people, who are already too poor in 
scenic and recreational assets, will be made poorer in the 
things which feed the soul. 


Obviously, as we look back upon a record of exploitation 
which has, it is true, filled the continent with homes and 
industry, but has done it at too dear a price, the thought 
comes with tremendous force that in dealing with natural 
resources the policy of letting everybody do as he pleases 


has been the most costly blunder which the American people 
have committed. 


There is little use in crying over spilled milk. There is 
little justification for scolding the pioneers for their short- 
sightedness, unless we take steps to prevent so far as we 
can a repetition of the old blunders. If we do not prevent 
it, we shall show ourselves even more culpable, for we have 
their experience to guide us. 


We are feeling the increasing economic pressure which 
is the penalty the sons in the third and fourth generations 
are paying for the sins of their fathers. We should be re- 
creant if we did not avoid the errors which, if continued, 
will cause even more serious visitations upon our children. 


UT let me repeat that if those visitations shall be averted, 

it will be because of a new attitude on the part of gov- 
ernmental bodies—national, state and local—and not to any 
great degree because of a change of practice on the part of 
individuals. The individual is motivated by his immediate 
rather than his remote incentives. He holds the penny of 
today’s profits too close to his eyes to see the dollars which 
might be made to represent tomorrow’s prosperity. 


Another conservation problem of supreme importance 
facing the entire nation concerns-itself with the preservation 
of water-levels, particularly along the boundary between the 
United States and Canada. Private interests have for some 
time been seeking to exploit the region at the border by 
creating great impounding reservoirs for power develop- 
ment. The raising of water-levels would inundate lands 
which are now valuable recreational and scenic assets, de- 
stroy growing timber, and convert a nation’s playground 
into a wilderness of leafless stumps. Almost to a man, the 
people of Minnesota are unalterably opposed to this project, 
and are demanding the enactment of Federal legislation to 
stop it. 


In Minnesota we have established many fish hatcheries, 
purchased and equipped an efficient farm for the propaga- 
tion of game birds, and set aside game preserves. In the 
northern part of the state large tracts are being acquired 
for public shooting grounds. Dams are being built by the 
state to restore water-levels in lakes. Water pollution sur- 
veys have been undertaken, in order that conditions harm- 
ful to game fish may be discovered and removed. Legislation 
has been enacted prohibiting fishing without a license, and 
providing that all the receipts of the game and fish commis- 
sion be retained in a fund which may be used only for 
conservation and propagation of game and fish. These are 
some of the efforts which the state has made during the last 
five years to meet adequately its responsibility to conserve 
its wild life. 

The major conservation efforts in every field will have 
to come from organized society rather than from individuals. 
Let it not be assumed, however, that individuals have no 
responsibility. The state needs alert and vigilant citizens to 
support its program. 


No government is going to rise higher than the people 
upon which its rests. Public opinion is the ultimate source 
of power. We need to develop a new psychology. 


The men who built America thought in terms of profit. 
The men who are to preserve America, if it is to be pre- 
served as a land of opportunity and progress, must learn 
to think in terms of civilization. 


ee ee 


Governor of Minnesota 
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‘TIMING THE DUCKS 


How fast does a wild duck fly when he is doing his best? 


6 HEN I say ‘jump,’ you jump.” 
The lieutenant who was to pi- 
lot the plane spoke casually. 
Then he explained further. 

“See this ring on the strap? After you 
jump, count three slowly; then pull on 
the ring, and your ’chute’ll open up.” He 
turned to the cockpit, and climbed aboard. 

Drifting down through the skies had 
not entered my calculations. Now it sud- 
denly appeared to be essential. I was to 
jump “when” the lieutenant said! Military 
bluntness may have its merits. How much 
more comforting, however, had a condi- 
tional “if” prefaced his directions ! Sup- 
pose the parachute did not open, as he had 
promised. It was poor recompense to fur- 
nish head-lines for the pa- 
pers. And if it really func- 
tioned, a gentle descent into 
the immensity of the bay, 
rather than a swift plunge 
to end things quickly, offered 
no special advantage. 

Well, it was too late to 
back out now. The best thing 
was to make a virtue of ne- 
cessity. With outward non- 
chalance, I wedged into the 
observer’s seat and clamped 
on the safety belt. 

Today we were bound ona 
special mission. There had 
been talk at the club as to 
the speed at which ducks fly, 
and speculation had become 
argument. 

“Teal had come over me a 
hundred and twenty miles an 
hour!” the colonel asserted. 

“Canvasbacks can _ beat 
that,” declared the major. 

Sam waved his pipe with 
a gesture of dissent, and ex- 
haled a blue cloud. “Pshaw! 
I've seen ducks bust them- 
selves trying to keep abreast 
of a train—and it wasn't 
going a mile a minute,” he contradicted. 


“Right!” Jim agreed. “Some of ‘*em 
can't even keep ahead of an auto! The 
other day a bunch was flying down 


the road in front, and the car kept right 
up to them with the speedometer at 
fifty.” 

Among us wildfowlers, the problem of 
duck speed ranks with affairs of state. 
Rate of movement over the earth’s sur- 
face, combined with distance of the tar- 
get and velocity of the shot, determine 
the resultant of a hit or miss. No one 
kills ducks, at least at long ranges, by 
aiming directly at them. It is necessary to 
swing the gun with and ahead of the bird, 
or else pitch the shot direct to the space 
where the duck will be when the shot gets 
there. 

This ground-speed of the bird—the fac- 
tor that the hunter must consider—is not 
a simple item. On the contrary, it is com- 
plex and has three components. First, the 
rate at which the wings of the bird pro- 
pel it through the atmospheric medium 
that supports it. Second, the movement of 
the air itself—that is, the wind—as this 
may operate to accelerate or retard the 
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By EDWARD L. 


“When I say ‘jump, you jump,” 
7 


rapidity with which the duck passes the 
shooter. Third, there is the fact that the 
normal flight-speeds of different kinds of 
ducks vary considerably between them- 
selves. These several factors, influencing 
as they do the swiftness with which ducks 
move over the earth’s surface, seem habit- 
ually overlooked by duck hunters in their 
efforts for solution of their ballistic prob- 
lems. 

Experience had shown me times when 
ducks moved plenty fast! On -the whole, 
though, I found myself on the conserva- 
tive side. I had timed duck speeds with the 
stop-watch over known distances, and 
from this data had worked out a system 
of leads that was gratifyingly successful. 
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Fortified by this information, I entered 
the argument. 
“You’re wrong!” I said to the colonel. 


“No duck can fly a hundred miles an hour 


—unless,” I qualified, “it has a gale be- 
hind it.” 

Sut my Opponents were unconvinced. 
“So you say,” they chimed in, then aired 
their own opinions. Supporting each 


other, they talked me down. 

Privately I had to admit that my fig- 
ures, while helpful to the shooting game, 
were of necessity imperfect. Ground- 
speeds and air-speeds, except in absolute 
calm, are obviously quite different things. 
Wind velocities had entered into my find- 
ings, but to an extent not to be proved. 
Were the birds moving themselves at their 
greatest speed when timed? That I could 
not say. How fast can waterfowl propel 
themselves through the atmosphere? No 
one knew. 

I made a sudden resolve. Opinions, 
however honest, are poor substitutes for 
facts. And the best way to get facts that 
you can swear by is to work them out 
yourself. Waterfowl are straightaway 
flyers that do not break formation or 


MUNSON 


the lieutenant said casually 


change direction unless compelled. Why 
could not one fly them down with an air- 
plane, and when they dodged and scattered 
take a reading on the anemometer? Since 
duck and plane would be equally affected 
by atmospheric movement, the index on 
the dial would show their air-speed—that 
is, the rate at which they really flew. It 
seemed a good way to settle the question. 


“Well, I'll get an airplane and find 
out!” I countered. “And if it’s a violation 


of law to pursue waterfowl with a plane, 
we will be excused in the name of 
science.’ 

So it was that the biplane back-washed 
dust along the flying field, circled above a 
liner passing the Golden Gate, climbed 
for altitude over the toy-like 
barracks far below, and 
headed north into the gentle 
breeze. Sunshine drenched 
the earth with gold, and a 
thin haze from the sea laid 
an opalescence over the city. 
Through this gossamer cur- 
tain, the sky-line seemed un- 
real—like that of a dream 
city which might vanish with 
a glance. 

Ahead, the great 
spread its sparkling 
ness. Snub-nosed freighters 
plowed their way, squat fer- 
ries shuttled to and fro, and 
speed-boats slid like water- 
beetles. Beyond, white build- 
ings, terraced yellow slopes; 
and in dim distance the 
notched Sierras stood like a 
purple wall against the sky. 
The plane, so high in the 
heavens that the sense of 
speed was lost, seemed to 
hang motionless in space. 
Below, the whole world 
spread out. A beautiful place, 
this earth we live on! I 
gazed entranced. 


bay 
blue- 


Suddenly my thoughts raced back to 
self. The pilot shouted! What was he 


saying? I strained for the words, but the 
wind snatched at them and the roar of the 
motor drowned them. Was now the time 
to jump? A swift glance measured the 
distance down. Space! Half a mile of 
emptiness! Then only a launch, dwarfed 
to finger size, churning a sluggish wake. 
I looked back doubtfully. 


UT the grin on the pilot’s face was 

reassuring. He reached to the side 
pocket and drew out a pad. Then he wrote 
his message. “Where do you want to go 
first?” it asked. 

I scribbled the answer. “Suisun Bay. 
Cross over the new bridge at Benicia. 
Then slide down low enough to scare the 
ducks.” 

Suisun is the loafing-place of vast num- 
bers of waterfowl. Since it is brackish, it 
attracts most varieties. And it lay only 
thirty miles away. It was the best place 
to get my data. 

The pilot nodded, and swung his wheel. 
Ships must hold to water and wheel traffic 
to prepared routes, but aircraft choose 








their course. lt took but a moment to put 
us over land. Cities in miniature opened 
themselves below, then fell behind. On 
threads that were roads motorcars crept 
ant-like. Faint lines of vagrant fencing 
wandered about the foot- hills. Eucalyptus 
groves stood, emerald-etched, by golden 
pasture and russet orchard. 

Over the water there had been no sense 
of motion. Now, as we rose above the 
mountain, the air turned bumpy. The 
plane, buffeted about, rose, fell and rocked 
like a boat at sea. Air-pockets dropped us 
steeply ; then up-cast drafts l.urled us high 
again. In early years, I puzzled how birds 
could soar on motionless wings. Now, 
from the plane, it was absurdly simple. 
Such birds glide from one rising current 
to another, and let these buoy them up. 

Suisun is a shallow bay, a dozen miles 
long and half as much in breadth. We 
swung over it, a couple of thousand feet 
high, and reconnoitered. The view was 
wonderful. Out of the broad water that 
shimmered in the sun, a fringe of tidal 
sloughs wandered aimlessly into marshi- 
ness, only to dwindle and disappear. 
Northward, a vast area of sunken land 
lay in boggy flatness, where tiny shacks 
and microscopic bcats showed sites of 
duck clubs. Off to the east, the tule tan- 
gles of the river deltas, tawny from frost, 
stretched away endlessly. 


HE present fall had been rainless. 
Bottom lands, usually flooded, were 
still a dusty plain. Ducks sought the 
grain fields at night to feed, and massed 
by day on the waters of tidal flow. We 
looked down, it seemed, on half the birds 
in all the world. Their numbers were in- 
credible! As far as the eye could make 
them out, the sheen of the bay was dulled 
by flocking fowl. Ducks by myriads 
crowded each other in masses. Snow geese 
swarmed until they looked like ice-floes. 
What seemed a mud bank, ten gunshots 
long, turned into gray geese and flew 
away. Silvery stripes that were swan 
flocks floated beneath us or rose lustily. 
For a little we cruised about in the blue, 
watching. Waterfowl rose in clouds below 
and swung in mid-air like billowing 
smoke. To the ground man, looking up, 
they would seem to fill the sky. For us, 
from the opposite angle, the simile was 
reversed. Looking where ‘the swarms were 
densest, they hid the earth! 

“Look! Look! There must be millions 
of them!” I caught myself exclaiming. 

One way to relieve emotion is to tell 
about it. But, in the rush and roar, my 
seat-mate never heard me. When man 
takes to the air, his conversation ceases. 

Some claim that ducks have little fear 
of aircraft. This may be so where planes 
are many and the birds have learned their 
harmless nature. But in our tests the op- 
posite was true. Flocked ducks rose in 
panic as we hovered far. above, and fled 
at greater distances if the shadow of the 
plane fell on them. Geese were wary. 
Numbers of all kinds of fowl left the 
bay for safer places. 

The pilot nudged me and pointed. Along 
our course, a vast swarm of pintails— 
sprigs, they call them here—blanketed 
the water. I nodded. He touched some 
gadget or other, and we swooped swiftly 
and were on them before they knew it. 

In an instant, chaos reigned! Frantic 
wings beat air in terror. There was a 
medley of fleeting glimpses—flashes of 
vague forms that climbed, dived, slanted, 
veered, dodged, swirled and crisscrossed ! 
Mostly they fled away to the sides; but a 
few, confused, were headed back. Duck 
speed combined with plane speed gives 
tremendous swiftness, and they passed 
like lightning. One bird hurtled between 
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Sand-hill cranes hitting it up before an airplane 





The stately line of snow geese dispersed in wild disorder 





In no case did the gray geese outfly their white cousins 
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“Seventy-two,” said the anemometer, and the birds were going less than that 





We looked down on myriads of ducks covering the water 


the wings of the plane. If it had struck 
the propeller; had crashed against the 
pilot! Far above the earth, there are men- 
aces to traffic! 

A score of pintails, split from the 
swarm, were headed up the bay. We 
swung after them. The birds strove des- 
perately to stay ahead, but the plane ran 
on them rapidly. Perhaps we were twenty 
yards away when they broke and scat- 
tered. I glanced at the anemometer. 
Eighty-five miles, the indicator said. 
Judging by the swiftness with which they 
were overtaken, the flight speed of the 
birds was some twenty miles less. It was 
clear that the plane went much too fast. 
I pulled out the message pad and wrote: 
“At 85 we are running over them. Must 
slow down.” 

The pilot grinned, the pointer dropped 
/s the 75 mark, and the plane swung in 

an easy turn. A gunshot or so away, a 
lone sprig was struggling to escape. His 
wings blurred with rapid strokes, and his 
head turned from side to side as he 
watched us follow. To me, as we lessened 
the distance, the impression was curious. 
The plane seemed standing still, and the 
duck flying backward. It was like a mov- 
ing picture projected in reverse. 

I bent toward the dial. The plane was 
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going at 72, Even at this lower speed, the 
bird fell back. Its greatest effort was 
clearly reached. Suddenly it swooped be- 
low and dodged aside. I checked back on 
the anemometer. Still the pointer stood at 
72. But the sprig was going slower— 
slower by seven miles, I thought. It 
seemed fair to take this from the dial read- 
ing and give the bird about 65 miles an 
hour. 


LITTLE beyond, a brace of sprigs 

had leveled out. The plane banked 
and followed. Sixty yards, forty, thirty— 
we gained on them steadily. Their wings 
beat frantically as they fled ahead of us, 
but not for an instant could they hold their 
own. I turned to the dial. “Seventy-two,” 
said the anemometer, and the ducks were 
doing appreciably less. “No more than 65 
at their best,” I said to myself, “and that 
stands for the swiftest speed of the whole 
sprig family.” 

Our pintail tests had brought us near 
the water, and the pilot climbed his plane 
to safer levels. Now, if the motor failed 
us, there would be a chance to volplane 
landward. We rose about half a mile and 
circled. 

A mat of waterfowl, like a sheet of 
grayish scum, floated near the center of 


the bay. In it were flickering dabs of white 
that gleamed and vanished. Canvasbacks, 
unmistakably ! I motioned toward them. 
“Cans” are the racers of the air. In my 
experience, no duck could pass them. Now 
they would match themselves with some- 
thing faster! We slanted at them. 

The great mass had its fringe of sen- 
tinel flocks. As we closed in, these took 
the air. To me, the canvasback is nothing 
new; but now the birds that rose seemed 
strangely gorgeous. Suddenly I knew the 
reason. Always before, I had been looking 
up, seeing only underparts that were drab, 
neutral and in shadow. Now I was look- 
ing from the other aspect. Ducks wear 
their showy plumage on their upper parts, 
and for the first time I saw their gaudy 
spread. 

A bit ahead, and a hundred feet below, 
a wedge was flying. I leaned out of the 
cockpit to catch the colors. Sunshine 
flashed on iridescerce. With ruby heads, 
jet necks and snowy backs they looked 
like winged jeweis. 


Sn ah for nena are swift flyers. 
had often watched them. Watched as 
they bored through gales that tossed the 
slower ducks about or stopped their prog- 
ress. And the flock that fled away seemed 
sure, at first, of ability to out-speed us. 
For a little it held a steady course; then, 
as the plane drew nearer, this confidence 
seemed to wane. Birds looked back. Wing- 
beats quickened. Formation wavered. 
Units shifted. ° 

Suddenly their arrow broke. We had 
beaten them handily. “Eighty-five,” said 
the indicator—but that was the speed oi 
the plane itself. I gave a speed of 75 to 
the birds, and was perhaps a bit generous. 

Later tests on the same species had 
much the same results. We followed the 
flocks; they tried to out-fly us; the plane 
overtook them; they broke and scattered. 
On all, the dial readings were much alike 
—80, 82 and 84. At the rate with which 
we gained on the birds, their speed seemed 
less than ours by 10 per cent. It seemed 
a fair conclusion that canvasbacks, forced 
to their limit, could move themselves 
through the air at about 72 miles an hour. 

With flight data on canvasbacks to cover 
fast flyers, and with pintails to represent 
those of medium swiftness, it remained 
only to try out the class that, like mallards, 
ranks at the bottom of the speed list. A 
great flock of these birds, perhaps ten 
thousand strong, lay like a shadow on a 
broad estuary. Their species was unmis- 
takable even at a distance, for the white 
bands on the sides of the mallard tail, 
scarcely seen by the hunter beneath, are 
very conspicuous as one looks down. 

We headed at them, slid down, and 
straightened out at about five hundred 
feet. It was a beautiful sight as the winged 
host rose, churning the bay to flecks of 
foam and throwing the sunlight from 
gaudy colors. The plane followed a sep- 
arate flock, and caught up with it easily. 
Too easily! I checked the indicator as the 
birds flared and broke. Only about 70 
miles, it said; yet the plane overtook them 
almost as if they were standing still. 

We must go slower if their flight was 
to be measured. I touched the pilot, and 
ran a finger along the dial to 55. He shook 
his head. Then I recalled what someone 
told me—our kind of plane would stall at 
less than sixty. Well, sacrifice for science 
should have its limits! I felt more cheerful 
as the pilot fed in gas and the needle rose 
a few points higher. Mallards are slow 
ducks; that was evident. To meter their 
speed, ‘aircraft that would stay behind them 
—that could hold the air at 50 miles— 
would be essential. 

Though we (Continued on page 70) 
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P a Knickerbocker’s Faucets 


New York City goes in for trout conservation 


By JOSEPH H. 


HENEVER and wherever a 

gigantic undertaking is launched 

for public good some calamity- 

howler digs into the matter and 
unearths a fearsome bugaboo which he 
works in the face of the populace. He 
makes the most dire predictions. The 
thing under consideration is “plain graft” ; 
it is not needed; it is a brazen effort on 
the part of politicians to make jobs for 
themselves and their friends. 

When the Brooklyn Bridge was built, 
for example, the fatal riot which occurred 
on opening day, when milling crowds ran 
amuck at the calamity-howler’s shriek 
that the bridge was falling down, was due 
absolutely to a psychology of suspicion 
that had been developed by the dyed-in- 
the-wool critic. As a matter of fact, the 
city officials had an order issued, which 
was effective for many, many months, that 
horses could not be driven across the great 
span faster than a walk! 

In the same manner, when the announce- 
ment was made that the entire basin of 
the Esopus Creek was to be drained into 
a great reservoir for the benefit of New 
York City, the fear was widely expressed 
that it meant the ruination of that pic- 
turesque stream and its many tributaries 
as far as fishing was concerned. I was 
a small boy at the time the project was 
first broached. I can still recall the de- 
jected faces on the old fellows who used 
to gather about the pot-bellied stove in 
Simpson’s General Store at Phoenicia 
and discuss the coming destruction of 
their pet sport and the source of their 
livelihood. 

“Yes, siree!” said one, with the solem- 
nity of a judge sentencing a man to his 
doom. “We might all just as well find a 


The beach at the left is under three feet of raging water when 





nice hole to crawl in now and pull it 
over on our heads. This reservoir means 
the end of fishing, and without fishing 
we won't be able to bring enough city folk 
here to make it profitable to live here!” 

Things went so far that delegations 
visited the Governor and petitioned him 
to prevent the wiping out of such villages 
as Olive Branch, the old town of Shokan 
and other tiny communities of homes des- 
tined to vanish from the face of the earth 
under the water needed to assuage the 
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thirst of the great city down there at the 
mouth of the Hudson. But the steam shov- 
els came and ate into the earth; the wreck- 
ers came and razed the habitations; the 
engineers came and erected the great 
walls; the sand-hogs came and burrowed 
like moles under Storm King Mountain 
and—New York City drank the health 
of the Catskills from the clear and spark- 
ling wine which those mountains have 
given forth since the beginning. 

And the trout fishing went right on! 
The Department of Water Supply, Gas 
and Electricity of the City of New York 
posted no signs ordering anglers off the 
streams. The only placards tacked up 
warned of defilement of the waters. The 
stream could be fished just as it had al- 
ways been fished. 


UT the calamity-howler was not yet 

out. Down he was, but his tongue 
was still working. And he then announced, 
with lugubrious face and doleful voice, 
that pickerel would soon run up the Eso- 
pus from the dam and clean out all the 
trout. 

Well, a few pickerel did go up—not far. 
I believe they got the worst of it in any 
battle they may have had with the big 
brown trout of the savage maw, which 
can come pretty close to taking care of 
himself in fighting fish or man. 

But when the portal was opened at 
Shandaken a few years ago, bringing un- 
der the mountain the additional supply of 
water from the rich water basin beyond, 
I began to listen to the talk of the C. H. 
who again assured me that the fishing 
was doomed. I stood with him one day 
and watched the Esopus rush by. It was 
by the red barn (Continued on page 68) 


the portal is open 
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As the shot rang out, the eyes jerked sideways, and ut the same time 





a savage roar shattered the silence 





Kings of Night and Terror 


Some exciting experiences with A frican lions 


Y wife accompanied me occasion- 
ally, and was with me on this 
adventure. She took along her 
pedigreed Airedale terrier, and 
we had ten wagons and two hundred 
oxen but no donkeys or loose cattle. 

We outspanned about eleven o’clock one 
night, with wagons drawn up three 
abreast, our own being the center of the 
leading three. After eating a hasty meal, 
we turned in. I was sleepy and quickly 
dozed off. My wife was still awake, and 
the thirty-odd natives were still chatting 
round the fires in groups. Suddenly the 
three front spans came to their feet with 
a sound like rushing wind. Immediately 
afterward a Zulu driver came to our wagon 
and whispered, “Lions! Baas!” 

Now in Barotseland I have seen oxen 
rush back on the wagon when no lion 
approached within two hundred yards, on 
merely getting his wind. So, as these 
spans were still standing in their places 
on the trek chain, I judged the wind had 
brought his scent from a distance. There- 
fore, I gave sleepy orders to build large 
fires around the wagons and detail a 
guard to keep them going. Then I rolled 
over to invite sleep again. 

In less than two minutes Petrus, the 
driver, was back, whispering excitedly, 
“The lions are here! Kriuisman is dead!” 

Kruisman was the off-side leader of 
the wagon on my right, and was a power- 
ful ox which sometimes gave considerable 
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trouble to handle. We had heard no sound, 
and the span still stood quietly in their 
places. So I asked angrily, “What do you 
mean by ‘he’s dead’ ?” 

“He’s dead, Baas! The lion is on him!” 
came the urgent answer. 

I always slept with the head-lamp in 
position on my helmet and with loaded 
rifle beside me. In three minutes I was out 
of the wagon, with lamp burning brightly 
and rifle in hand. Climbing over the dis- 
selboom of the wagon on my right, I 
looked along the twenty-ox span. In the 
bush, fully thirty yards ahead of the 
leaders, I saw two pairs of eyes side by 
side. I concluded that these were the kill- 
ers and that, being disturbed, they had 
retreated temporarily from their victim. 

Accompanied by two armed drivers, I 
walked half-way up the span and sighted 
on the eyes in the darkness. I did not hope 
to hit them except by chance, as it was 
impossible to see the bodies or to tell 
whether these were to right or left of the 
eyes: that is, whether the lions were 
standing facing me or looking over right 
or left shoulder toward me. 

I knew that a bullet striking the eye 
itself would do little damage and probably 
pass out over the shoulder, for the skull 
is littke more than three inches wide in 
the largest lion. The massive appearance 
is due to the wide spread of the eye sock- 
ets and the covering of jaw muscles, flesh 
and mane. In the dark, this means shooting 


invisible target. Still, I hoped the 
bullet would go close enough to drive 
them farther away. Though this takes 
time to read, it passed through my brain 
like a lightning flash. 

As the shot rang out, the eyes jerked 
sideways and at the same time a savage 
roar shattered the oe seemingly from 
beneath my very feet! A devilish, hissing, 
vibrating volume of furious sound which 
induced an icy concentration I have never 
experienced before or since. 


at an 


EN paces in front of me, in the place 
where Kruisman had lain, two circles 
of living flame—large as saucers in the 
light of my head-lamp—revealed the real 
killer. As the light flashed upon them they 
sank lower inch by inch. The fiendish snarl 
was unceasing, and told of mighty muscles 
flexing in the darkness for a lightning 
spring at the circle of light on my helmet. 
Deaf and blind to externals, I calculated 
the instant when the great body would be 
bunched in readiness to launch itself and 
thus present greater bulk. Far away I 
heard a faint yelp. Petrus’ voice from 
behind me also sounded far away, saying, 
“Look out, Baas! He’s coming here!” 
With eyes glued to my sights, centered 
between those flaming circles, I lowered 
the “barleycorn” inch by inch with them. 
Then, as the downward motion checked, I 
dropped it an inch to where the spreading 
chest should be and fired, probably in the 
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instant the great quarters gathered for 
the spring. 

A soft “klop,” a choking snarl, a scram- 
bling sound in the darkness, and the living 
lamps were extinguished. The first breath 
I seemed to have drawn for an hour filled 
my lungs. From the top of the wagon 
Petrus exulted, “Ah, Baas! He’s got it!” 

Accompanied by the drivers with torch- 
es, I rapidly unhooked the spans and 
brought them behind the wagons, leaving 
an empty space of twenty yards between 
the wagons and the place where, with 
muzzle pointing to the night sky and neck 
broken and twisted, Kruisman lay silent 
at the end of his last trek. 

Large fires had already been made on 
each side of the road, and approach from 
front and rear was now barred by a line 
of eighteen-foot wagons loaded with bales 
of tobacco weighing four tons. Neverthe- 
less, with three taloned destroyers close 
at hand in the darkness, one of them badly 
wounded, and five hours to wait for dawn, 
sleep was out of the question. 

Throughout my interview with Leo, my 
wife had been standing on the back of 
the tent- wagon with, as she said, her 
“knees rattling like castanets.” We now 
compared notes. It seemed that as the 
lion crouched to spring, the natives had 
swarmed up near-by trees, and the other 
two lions had returned on their tracks and 
passed me in the firelight. The Airedale 
had rushed out at them, my wife had 
heard a bark and a yelp, then silence, and 
the dog had not returned. 

While looking into those malevolent, 
compelling orbs I had been impelled by an 
icy, subconscious control issuing directions 
at lightning speed, and I had obeyed those 
directions like an automaton. Now, as I 
lay on top of the wagon, with the crisis 
past, my hitherto paralyzed normal con- 


sciousness resumed control, and I mentally 
visualized what might have happened. 
Then I grew cold and violently ill, being 
obliged to climb off the wagon by an 
attack of vomiting. 

This was the picture which produced 
such a strange reaction. The lion on the 
ox had had his teeth in the victim’s throat 
until I fired, and his eyes turned down- 
ward. Hence the light had not revealed 
him until he raised his head. It had been 
pure accident that led me to halt ten paces 
from him. Had I not seen the more 
distant pair, I should have walked within 
his reach, and a sweep of those razor-sharp 
talons would have disemboweled me! Or 
again, a panic-stricken volte-face on my 
part as he revealed himself, or an instant’s 
miscalculation in pressing the trigger, and 
I should have gone to earth beneath the 
impact of the killer’s weight on my shoul- 
ders. 


N either event, my wife would have 

passed the night in the wagon, with my 
torn body twelve yards away; three lions 
among two hundred panic-stricken oxen; 
her dog dead; the natives helpless in the 
trees, and the nearest white man fifty 
miles away! That this had not happened 
was due to no conscious wisdom of my 
own, but solely to that subconscious con- 
trol which had withheld the picture from 
me and directed my actions. The phy sical 
effect when imagination resumed its sway 
showed what would have happened had it 
not remained torpid during the crisis. 

I have since concluded that the lion’s 
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prompt challenge was due to the 
light in my helmet. Blinded by it, he 
could not see me, as he could in the 
dark, and to him the phenomenon 
would appear as the eye of a large animal 
approaching to rob him of his kill. I am 
satisfied that without the lamp he would 
at least have issued a warning and perhaps 
retreated, for he has an instinctive fear of 
man to overcome. 

A month later I heard of a Captain 
Robinson being killed on the Kafue while 
hunting with a head-lamp. Many have 
been killed since. The opinion I formed 
on that night—that these lamps are dan- 
gerous to the user—is now generally 
recognized in Rhodesia. 

Next morning we found that the wound- 
ed lion had lain all night in a patch of 
tall grass about fifty yards from the kill. 
From the flattened grass and the frothy 
condition and quantity of blood, it was 
apparent that the soft-nosed bullet had 
badly damaged a lung, and the pain of his 
wound had prevented his return to the kill. 
As the trail led into ten-foot grass and 
we had seven miles to go for water, I had 
neither time nor inclination to follow him, 
more especially as, without a dog to warn 
us of his proximity, those flashing claws 
would claim as victim the first to come 
within reach. 

Eighteen paces from where I had stood 
facing the lion we found the body of the 
terrier with his throat torn out by a single 
contemptuous sweep of power-driven tal- 
ons. After silent burial of the canine hero, 
we inspanned and pulled on. 

Three years later, in Portuguese Angola, 
T used phosphorus on my sights with some 
success. My wife and I were camped in a 
tent two hun- (Continued on page 80) 
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Our tepee on Hell-for-Roaring Creek. My preference for a permanent camp 





UNDER CANVA 


The right tent for the trip means much to the camper 


IE man who hasn't lived a portion 
of his life under canvas has missed 
something. Perhaps he has missed 
much discomfort and misery and 
suffering, but he has also missed solid joy 
and priceless contentment. Personally, I 
wouldn't exchange my right to go camp- 
ing and be bitten by bugs, and let my 
whiskers grow, and be rained on, and 
pack a canoe and heavy duffle weary 
miles through swamps and up mountains, 
and nearly freeze, and be almost suffocated 
with smoke, and eat bad cooking, or even 
go hungry, for a million-dollar legacy. 
Just what a man has missed depends 
greatly upon how much common sense 
he had to start with, and how much 
experience he eventually acquires, 
What the old sea-faring men of my 
little Long Island village used to call 
“good horse sense” is really a valuable 
substitute for experience. 
When I was a boy, my mother paid 
a visit to some friends for a night, and 
I was supposed to stay with my aunt. 
This was too good an opportunity to 
lose. A pal and I carried blankets and 
a heavy 8 x 10 canvas tent, including 
the three poles. a mile and a half 
through the streets of the village and 
pitched the tent in a vacant lot next 
to my aunt’s house. We did all this 
work just for the privilege of spending 
one night outdoors. 

Ne were seriously handicapped for 
time by having to stay after school, so 
that it was dark when we had the tent 
pitched. This is how we made a bed in 
the dark. We found by my aunt’s hen- 
house an old door with the china knob 
still attached, and after more prowling 
located two dry-goods boxes that were, 
unfortunately, not the same height. We 
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dragged these boxes inside our tent and 
placed the door upon them, then arranged 
our blankets upon this unyielding mattress. 

The door was of soft wood, but I can't 
remember that this helped much. I do 
remember that our bed had about a four- 
inch pitch, and that there was plenty of 
room underneath for the crisp October 
air to circulate. Of course, we couldn't 
sleep. We shivered so violently that we 
were always in danger of slipping off our 
slanting bed. No one had to call us when 
morning came. Our flesh made such un- 
satisfactory padding between the door and 


The tepee is a good hot-weather tent 





our bones that we were painfully lame, 
port and starboard, stem and stern. 
Experience taught us not to sleep upon 
cellar doors. Common sense, which we did 
not have, would have saved us all that 
suffering. The man who depends upon 
experience for his knowledge will take 
many a hard thump that common sense 
would have enabled him to dodge. 
Whether a man has common sense or 
lacks it, he seems to go camping j just the 
same. It must be going against nature 
not to camp when it becomes almost im- 
possible to prevent even small boys from 
stealing out into the woods and, with 
much hard labor and even more secre- 
cy, building themselves a hut. This 
camping or hut building may be a very 
worth-while tendency, because, of all 
the boys that I grew up with, nearly 
every one who was a hut-builder has 
since turned out to be a home-founder. 
So let us not repulse this urge to camp, 
but rather let us encourage and aid it 
with what common sense and experi- 
ence we may. 


UST what type of tent out of prob- 

ably over three dozen different ones 
is the most popular I can only guess. 
Perhaps it is the wall tent, although 
it may be the tourist’s umbrella tent. 
As my experience with umbrella tents 
is limited to looking at them, I’m going 
to let some one else unfold their vir- 
tues or faults. I shall discuss some of 
the good times and some of the un- 
pleasant times that I experienced in 
wall tents, pup tents and tepees. 

My first tent was an 8 x 10 wall 
tent. I promptly wore it out by con- 
stant putting up and taking down and 
lugging around on different parts of 














Long Island. When this old friend finally 
became as tattered and thin as an actor’s 
excuse to his landlady, I remodeled it into 
a small tepee. Here I became sufficiently 
cured with smoke to insure longevity, and 
spent many happy hours trying to cook 
pigeons, muskrats and sparrows over 
fires, or I should say “smokes” of tag- 
alder branches. 


MADE the mistake of leaving this 

tepee pitched on Hallowe'en night. 
Quite naturally it was nowhere in sight 
the next morning, which was more than 
fifteen years ago, and I have never seen it 
since. This left me without a tent, which 
was as tragic as making a double on 
partridges with no reliable witness pres- 
ent. It would be easier to keep a cow- 
puncher off a horse and a sailor on shore 
than to prevent a boy from camping. I 
lacked the money to buy another wall 
tent, and a tepee was even more impossi- 
ble; so I did the only thing I could do— 
I bought a pup tent, and later two others. 

After having pitched pup tents more or 
less all over Long Island, in the Catskills, 
Adirondacks, Maine and Canada, I have 
become convinced that the chief virtue of 
these low-ridged, open- -ended devices is 
their cheapness of price and their tough- 
ening of a man’s morale and body. After a 
fellow has really spent a portion of his life 
trying to exist under a pup tent, he is ready 
to stand anything the rest of his life. The 
army knows what it is doing. If I really 
wanted to train a man to have endurance 
and an iron will, I’d see that he served his 
time at winter duck hunting in the North 
or pup-tenting—it wouldn’t make much 
difference which. 

Another great value of the pup tent is 
in teaching a man appreciation. After liv- 
ing in one, a man could enjoy a nice, com- 
fortable jail. I wish that I could say more 
for the pup tent besides the fact that it is 
cheap and is easy to pack on one’s back, 
but I’m afraid I honestly can not. If it 
were not for these two facts, we might 
just as well go camping under a row-boat. 

A pup tent is too small to cook in and 
too small to stand up in. Neither of these 
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In its place a wall tent is fine 


along, you may wish for the kind of a 
tent in which you can cook a meal. 

The wide, open end of the pup tent 
furnishes an altogether too realistic sug- 
gestion of hospitality to insects and cold 
weather to be practical at any season of 
the year for comfortable camping. 

In justice to the pup tent, however, I 
am able to say that on far-back trips, 
where size and weight counted and expense 
had to be considered, the shelter during 
rainy weather was better than lying 
around in a drenched blanket. On over- 
night hikes, too, it has saved me from 
many a soaking. 


WAS as much to blame as the tents. 

I tried to get too much out of them. I 
used them in the mountains of the North 
woods, where the late fall weather and 
the high altitude made a cold combination. 
With a goad friend I once pitched a pair 
of these tents in northern Maine. There 
was considerable snowfall during the 
night, and you can imagine what a back- 
to-nature outlook we had when we woke 
in the morning and gazed out of our open- 


A low-ridged, open-ended device known as a pup tent 


drawbacks is serious when you are plan- 
ning a trip at home or when you are 
camping during good weather. But let it 
rain ten out of twelve days, as it once did 
while I was pup-tenting in the Catskill 
Mountains, and you may find lying down 
rather monotonous and wish for a tent 
with at least enough head room to stretch 
in. Also, after you have eaten all the 
cheese, chocolate, prunes, dried apples, 
apricots and raisins you had brought 


ended tents upon a snow-clad forest. My 
friend thought that this was getting too 
close to nature, and I lost one of the best 
camping pals I’ve ever had. 

It wasn’t as bad as it looked, though, for 
we were camped on dry ground in an 
evergreen thicket that guarded us from 
the wind. Our tent was banked with bal- 
sam, and in front of and close to the open 
end of the tent we had piled up great 
green backlogs, before which we kept a 


huge fire roaring all night. Of course, a 
certain amount of heat was reflected in 
upon our balsam beds, but the design of 
a pup tent forms a dead air pocket, and 
you can imagine how much heat will re- 
flect into a pocket of air that has very 
little circulation. But the memories of 
coffee boiled, and biscuits baked, and ven- 
ison broiled and partridges fried over the 
fires of these lonely, far-back camps will 
always bring joy to me. 

Seven or eight years ago I spent a good 
many months in different forestry camps 
in the Adirondack Mountains. It was un- 
der these circumstances that I renewed 
my acquaintance with wall tents, and 
learned how thoroughly comfortable a 
large wall tent can be made. 

These tents were about 12 x 16. Each 
tent had a fly to keep the sun and rain off, 
a good board floor to keep the dampness 
out and make cleaning easy, and a small 
but good wood-burning stove. We slept 
eight in a tent, and besides eight men’s 
duffle and the four beds there was an 
abundance of room to move around in. 
Also, we could stretch a line along the 
ridge-pole and dry our wet clothes on it. 
A woodsman is wet most of the time and 
really needs just such a convenience. In- 
cidentally, this apparent trifle is a tre- 
mendous handicap to the pup-tenter during 
bad weather. 


UCH an outfit is very comfortable dur- 

ing stormy and cold weather, but when 
the weather is very hot the wall tent is far 
from ideal. It has a tremendous roof area 
for the sun to beat down upon, and no fly 
that I have ever seen was able to keep the 
heat from penetrating into the interior of 
the tent. Also, the closed end of the tent 
effectively blocked any breeze that might 
try to wander in, or for that matter even 
a good circulation of air. More than once 
I have baked inside just such a canvas 
oven. A smaller tent makes this condition 
even worse. 

For a fall hunting camp the wall tent 
is good, provided you can reach your hunt- 
ing grounds by means of a boat, wagon or 
automobile. However, the wall tent is not 
to be considered when you are going light. 
If you are going to pack in with the outfit 
on your shoulders, or even have portages 
to make, the wall tent is far too heavy and 
bulky, even without a fly. Also, it is no 
good without a stove, as many a hunter 
has discovered. Struggling through 
swamps and stepping over windfalls with 
an iron stove and several feet of stove 
pipe upon your back is hard, painful work 
—at least, it is about as hard as I have 
ever done. 

In its place the (Continued on page 69) 
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Lawn “bungalows,” where after the first six weeks chicks remain until they are full-grown 


Home-Made Quail 


How a New Jersey sportsman is making better quail shooting 


‘OWF a fair percentage of quail gunners 
would raise just one coop of twelve 
to fifteen birds a year, they would 
not only provide enough to —~ all 

the sportsmen in New Jersey in game, 

but leave a fine stock for posterity after 
they have gone to the happy hunting 
grounds. And if the boys who like the 
game don't get busy along this line right 
soon, the Jersey bob-whité, one of the 
sportiest game birds that ever took wing. 
will be just a memory. After three years 
of the hardest, yet most interesting work 
in my life, I believe I have found the 
means to make this replacement program 

a simple matter—if the boys will only 

cooperate.” 

This is the gospel of George S. 
McCarty of Gloucester, New Jersey—a 
gospel that caused him to step out of the 
réle of gentleman farmer, with ample 
means to enjoy all its pleasures and com- 
forts, and at the age of fifty-six launch 
an enterprise in the interest of sport that 
keeps him on the job almost constantly. 
And all because his sportsman’s conscience 
“sprouted corns,” as he confesses very 
frankly. 

How deeply this restocking program has 
intrigued him may be gleaned from the 
fact that from the time he left his native 
hills in Virginia to enter business, his one 
hig dream was to “make his pile and get 
back on the farm.” Twelve years ago he 
realized that ambition, and then put in 
nine happy ones transforming forty aban- 
doned farms into one of the most pic- 
turesque spots in south Jersey. The scale 
on which he carried out his life’s ambition 
is reflected in 400,000 Norwegian spruce 
he planted in the waste swamplands of his 
ranch, giving a background for the other 
natural beauties he has developed. 

Mr. McCarty is a splendid wing shot. 
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Game birds and dogs have always been a 
part of his life. For a bit of variety he 
tried trapshooting and four times was 
crowned national amateur champion, which 
gives some idea of how intensely he applies 
himself once an idea grips him. This trait, 
much in evidence about his quail farm, 
is the reason those who know him are 





George S. McCarty, game-breeder 


predicting big results from his experi- 
ments. 

“Yes, I was content here on my place,” 
he explains. “I was building the kind of 
an establishment I had visioned since boy- 
hood. Then the bob-whites got me. Friends 
who visited me complained how scarce 
quail were becoming. I browsed around 
the state a bit and found how alarming 
the situation really was. It dawned on me 
that it was abowt time somebody took the 
initiative on a replacement program. Every 
time I thought of the hundreds of quail 


I had bagged, without once raising my 
hand to replenish them, I became more 
convinced that I was tagged for the job. 
Those corns were sprouting. That was 
three years ago. There you see the result. 
To me, it’s the only answer—if the boys 
who gun will help.” 

He waved his hand towards the lawn. 
A dozen small coops, having the appear- 
ance of miniature bungalows with screened- 
in front yards, were arranged in neat rows 
on the grass. Plaintive whistles came 
faintly to the veranda where we were 
standing. 


“Hear ’em?” Mr. McCarty inquired. 
“They’re the kiddies—the kindergarten 


class. Over yonder are the graduates.” 

We strolled over toward a woven wire 
pen the length of half a city block. Here 
were more of those bungalow  coops, 
stepped up on blocks and flanking the 
long sides of the enclosure. 


as ff got over three hundred full-grown 
birds in there,” he said. “Raised ’em 
all right here.” 

Inside was a scene of great content- 
ment. Some were feeding, others sunning 
themselves. Many were zooming in short, 
aerial bursts up and down their training 
quarters—sturdy native birds. 

“Loan me your coat a minute,” said 
the owner. 

He took off his own,-slipped on mine, 
and entered the pen. There was much 
fluttering and excited chatter. 

“Never mind, folks. It’s just me, only 
I've got another coat on,” Mr. McCarty 
said quietly. 

The fussing stopped. We heard friendly 
chirps and whistles. Scattered quail 
grouped again and went right on feeding 
and sunning themselves. 

“See?” asked the proud “daddy” of the 
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outfit as he emerged. “They know my 
yoice. They don’t fret a bit when I come 
in here wearing my working duds. They 
learn to know the voices of anybody who 
works around them and soon pay little 
attention, aside from the first alertness. 
That's why they are reaily easy to raise. 
It’s a lot of fun. But now let's get back 
to the lawn coops. They're the keynote 
of the whole idea. 

These are the pet development of the 
experiment. They are constructed in a way 
to make them suitable for any lawn, back 
yard or open space where there is grass. 

“I’ve used my own lawn, with satis- 
factory results, from the very start,” he 
declared. “I find the grass keeps the birds 
healthy. The coops are moved at least 
every two days, and it is surprising how 
clean quail are. They improve the lawn 
and leave little dirt behind. Bob- whites 
are much tidier than chickens.” 

These coops are eight feet long, four 
wide and two high. There is a sort of two- 
room bungalow at the end. Each room is 
two by two by two feet. These bungalow 
coops have removable floors and roofs that 
fold back. The run yard, directly on the 
grass, is four feet by six, with wire-netting 
sides and top. 


HE birds mate about March 15th. 

The hen quail commence to lay early 
in May. Last year Mr. McCarty kept 
tabulations on thirty hens and gathered 
1,300 eggs from them. He estimates the 
average production at from forty to forty- 
five eggs. The average brood consists of 
65 per cent cock birds. 

Hatching difficulties have been settled 
by the use of buff cochin bantam hens. 
After trying various fowl, incubators and 
brooders, Mr. McCarty discovered that 
the soft, thick plumage and densely feath- 
ered legs of the cochin, together with 
faithfulness to her duties, made this hen 
the ideal mother. He found artificial 
hatching uncertain in this climate and says 
“the hen method is so simple any one can 
use it.” 

Great care is taken in preparing the 
cochin for her task. Two months before 
she is put to work, her legs are dipped 
twice in coal oil to kill scale. Just before 
setting her, the hen is given a thorough 
dusting with an insect powder. Each week 
the insecticide treatment is repeated. While 
she is raising a family the bantam is let 
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out every day during the warm weather 
to keep her healthy. 

Hens with their broods are kept in the 
rooms at the end of the coops. The chicks 
are kept penned in with the hen for the 
first ten days. Mr. McCarty cautions 
against letting the juveniles out on dew- 
filmed or wet grass and stresses the neces- 
sity of sanitation at this period. When 
the ten-day period is up, the little quail 
are allowed the liberty of the runs unless 
the weather is bad. The bantam mother, 
however, must remain penned in her room. 
With the young birds, it is better to move 
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the coop every morning, sprinkling the 
original location with lime. 

When the chicks have attained the age 
of eight weeks, the hen is taken away 
from them. Mr. McCartv then puts fifteen 
young birds-to a coop. One of the rooms 
in each bungalow is now equipped with a 
tiny oil heater that will keep burning for 
two days. When cold, the chicks scuttle 
inside from the grass and cuddle up to 
this stove. After warming up, out they go 
to enjoy the grass, for all the world like 
active youngsters at play. 

The rations Mr. McCarty has finally 
evolved after his many experiments are 
a revelation in some particulars. He has 
discovered that the birds will eat almost 


anything common to the table of humans, 
and thrive. Vegetable soup and tomato 
juice find ready tavor. They also show a 
taste for buttermilk, sweet milk, sour milk 
and clabber. Dry cottage cheese is an- 
other popular dish. 

When the birds are twenty-four hours 
old, he starts them off with equal parts of 
pheasant meal, yellow corn-meal, a good 

young chicken dry mash, hard- boiled egg 

and dry cottage cheese. After they are 
ten days old, he adds one part chicken 
grain to the mash, maintaining this diet 
until they have grown their permanent 
feathers, which requires about ten weeks. 
He sometimes adds meat scrap, whole oats 
and Kafir-corn after three weeks. This 
ration can be continued indefinitely. 

When their foster mother is taken away 
from them, there is a tendency on the part 
of the youngsters to become a bit messy 
when they feed. To circumvent this, Mr. 
McCarty places the rations in a hopper 
made so they can’t scratch in the food. 
The hopper is fourteen inches long, two 
wide and six deep. Holes are cut in the 
side just large enough for them to get 
their heads through comfortably. As a 
further sanitary move, he keeps in the 
coop a pan tw elve inches square, half full 
of fine earth mixed with tobacco dust. 

All liquids are givén with an inverted 
glass on a saucer, so the quail will not 
get in it with their feet. Water is served 
to the mother in a teacup twice daily. 

Charcoal and fine oyster shells are kept 
in the infant pens, and to all mash mix- 
tures a teaspooniul of sand is added to ever, 
teacup of food. Care is exercised that the 
birds never get their food from the ground 
or foul it. Rainy days, wet grass and 
filth cause most casualties in the broods. 

Mr. McCarty has found use for snap- 
over mouse and rat traps in his quail 
raising. The former are suspended from 
the side of the coops and “sprung” with 
lettuce for the chicks, while the latter are 
employed in the same fashion for the 
older birds. 


IS experiments have not been devoid 

of humor. His “night hotel” is a 
typical example. He found that the young 
birds, after “weaning,” were very sus- 
ceptible to atmospheric changes, even of 
a few degrees, just as humans. He care- 
fully tested brooders and stoves in the 
“infant ward” (Continued on page 67) 


View of family pen, where grown birds are placed awaiting distribution 

















James B. (Wild Bill) Hickok in 1875 
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Frontiersmen whose skill with firearms 
made them famous 


HE fable of the cowboy gunman 

has grown with the years, until 

now this imaginary worthy occu- 

pies a niche unique in literature. 
Since the days of Ewen Cameron, the first 
cowboy, the members of this plains craft 
who were gunmen in the true sense of 
the word may be numbered on the fingers 
of your two hands. 

This is not intended as a slap at the 
cowboys of old. Perhaps the most colorful 
epoch of our country’s history owes its 
hue to the early-day cowboy, the first of 
the plainsmen. It is likewise a fact that 
many writers who attempt to explain the 
cowboy-gunman myth bear too hard on 
these men. 

This is but natural, however, for who is 
there with soul so dead that he has not 
been sickened time and again by the thou- 
sands of romantic but glaring misstate- 
ments, recorded as facts by fiction writers 
out for the money? A subtle dexterity 
in the use of words and phrases explains 
their success. 

Western fiction editors fight shy of the 
truth which, though stranger than fiction, 
according to the old adage, cannot be 
molded into readable stories suitable for 
the adolescent. I have letters on file from 
various editors explaining this fact. Hence 
has grown the fable of the cowboy gun- 
man until, like a snowball rolling down- 
hill, it has gained a momentum and size 
sufficient to last for many years to come. 

In the Western fiction magazines the 
hero is always a cowboy. Most Western 
photoplays feature the hero as a cowboy 
and that cowboy as a gunman. Millions 
of “big ones” have been told. The public 
eats them with gusto, and then calls for 
more. More they shall have, for the late 
Baron Munchausen’s stock in trade was 
puny compared to that owned by the mod- 
ern writer. 

The cowboy had his birth in southwest 
Texas many years before the Mexican 
War. In the low pampas of the Nueces 
and the rim-rocks of the Rio Grande and 
along the entire Gulf Coast country, the 
land was peopled only by those who were 
hardy enough to rope and handle the wild 
longhorn in his native heath. As the years 
passed some of the gathered herds spread 
north, and by the opening of the Civil 
War some of the outfits had established 
ranches and headquarters as far north as 
Austin. 

In those earlier years the cowboy 
dressed in rough, home-made jeans and 
undressed buckskin. His equipment con- 
sisted of a long, braided, horsehair riata, 
a saddle and his horses. Such guns as 
were owned by these men were very crude 
types of muzzle-loading arms, and were 
used only in case of attacks by the roving 
Apache and Comanche Indians, 

A great many of these genuine cowboys 
were good shots with either rifle or pistol. 
Now and then one might be found among 
them who was a little more dextrous in 
the use of these weapons than his mates. 
But aside from isolated cases, this was 
not apparent, and it was never the rule. 
The few cowboys who became gunmen of 
repute were pedestaled to heights hitherto 
unknown among that brethren, and their 


names have come down in history along 
with those of monumental Westerners. 

Very recenfly I visited Mr. L. B. An- 
derson at his home in Seguin, Texas. Mr. 
Anderson has a record among cattlemen 
that is to be envied. At the age of eighteen 
years he went up the Chisholm Trail for 
the first time. At the age of twenty he was 
made a trail boss. From 1867 to 1888, 
when he quit driving, he drove cattle from 
as far south as the Mexican Gulf to as 
far north as Fort Fetterman, Wyoming, 
and did not miss a year on the trail. He 
knew by acquaintance every man of any 
prominence along the trail for over two 
thousand miles, and many not so promi- 
nent, 


és “RY few of the cowboys were any- 
thing extra with a gun,” Mr. An- 
derson told me, “though to read the mod- 
ern magazines one would imagine that 
each cowboy had his quota of dead men 
beside the trail. Of course,” he added, 
have seen some bad cowboys, and a few 
that were really wonderful revolver shots, 
though the rifle was the mainstay of our 
breed. We used the rifle regularly to kill 
game, but seldom did the revolver come 
into use, unless in a fight with the Indians. 
“I knew John Wesley Harding very 
well, and he was the greatest man-killer 
and the most wonderful revolver shot who 
plied the cow trails. Clay Allison I 





Charley Siringo, an officer without a peer 


never met, but have been near his camps 
many times. He also was a cowman, a 
killer and a deadly shot with a revolver or 
rifle. But outside of these two men, I met 
no cowboy gunmen in my entire nineteen 
years on the Chisholm Trail, and that 
was in the flowery time of the cowboy, 
too. 

“T have met many real gunmen—some 
very noted ones—among them being Wild 
Bill Hickok, Ben Thompson, Rowdy Joe 
Gow and Tom (Green River) Smith. I 
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men of the West 


By RAYMOND Ww. 


knew all these men well. But none of 
these men were cowboys; in fact, the cow- 
boy fought shy of these man-killers, and 
never came in contact with them unless 
he was drinking. 

“There were many desperate characters, 
like Billy the Kid—unprincipled murder- 
ers who sailed about the country under 
the name of cowboys. This was just a 
dodge, as these men were all outlaws who 
were for hire to rob, cheat, murder, steal, 
or rustle cattle. They knew nothing about 
the handling of cattle except to put a 
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crooked brand on another man’s calf. On 
the whole, if you leave out John Wesley 
Harding, I don’t believe there was a 
cowboy gunman on the Chisholm Trail, 
which stretched from Austin, Texas, due 
north to the Kansas line.” 

“Boss” Anderson is one of the main- 
stays of the association of old-time cow- 
boys, known as The Old Time Trail 
Drivers of Texas, with headquarters in 
San Antonio. 

When I was discussing this subject with 
old Charley Siringo about two years ago, 
he said: “The only real cowboy gunmen 
I have ever known were Clay Allison, John 
Wesley Harding and Sam Grant, a negro 
killer who worked for many outfits and 
traveled the Chisholm and Jones and 
Plummer Trails.” 

Charley had good reason to know Sam 
Grant. That bloodthirsty negro put 
a .45 bullet through Siringo’s knee while 
he was sitting by a camp fire without his 
guns, 

Siringo, who had as adventurous a 
career as any man who ever lived in the 
West, took life as one huge joke. John 
Hays Hammond, the American mining 
engineer, in a magazine article on “Strong 
Men of the Wild West,” stated that as a 
brave officer and gunman Charley was 
without a peer. Now that Charley is dead, 
we may add his name to the roster that 
he gave to me, though in life he would 
not have allowed this. 


THORP 


Siringo became a cowboy at the age of 
eleven, in 1867, and continued in this vo- 
cation until 1886, when he deserted the 
life to become Pinkerton’s Western de- 
tective. This highly dangerous job he held 
for twenty-two years. During this period 
in his life he held the distinction of 
handling the most dangerous and desperate 
characters west of the Missouri River, 
and a good many east of it. He was in- 
strumental in sending over two hundred 
men to various Western penitentiaries. 
Yet, turbulent as was his life, in the five 
books he has written not one case has he 
recorded of having killed a man. 

His main diversion was to read and 
enjoy the many fantastic tales woven by 
the fictionists about the cowboy gunmen. 
These were all new stuff to Charley. A 
rehash of the most consummate junk 
along this line was published of late years. 
I sent him a copy of this booklet, and his 
immediate reply was: “This has added 
ten years on to my life. Yesterday Wyatt 
Earp was in to see me for a few hours, 
and I showed it to him. He read it 
through, and we had many a laugh trying 
to recall some of the incidents.” 

Earp told me later on that in the seven- 
ties and eighties he never met a cowboy 
who was really proficient with a pistol. 
And Wyatt Earp was one of the greatest 
gunmen ever known in the West. “While 
I was located in Dodge,” he said, “I had 
occasion to. meet hundreds of cowboys, 
cowmen and buffalo hunters. Now and 
then a cowboy or a hunter on a drunk 
would pull his pistol, but he very seldom 
got a chance to use it, and we planted 
him the next day. My friend Luke Short, 
who was a humane man all through, has 
many times disarmed a bad cowboy who 
was waving a pistol in his face, and put 
him to bed instead of killing him. How- 
ever, Masterson was not so sentimental. 
He took no chances and killed many a 
cowboy who might have been talked out 
of his pistol.” 

Without doubt, Siringo killed many 
men, despite the fact that he has left the 
record out of his autobiography. 


R. O. S. CLARK, president of the 

Central National Bank of Attica, 
Indiana, gave me some pointers on Sirin- 
go’s history which Charley had left out. 
Mr. Clark was a rider for the 777 outfit 
on the Palo Dura in Texas in the early 
eighties, when Siringo was with the LX 
at Tascosa, and they were old friends. 

Clark is the author of the only history 
extant on Clay Allison, who used a rifle 
for a crutch and who killed thirty men. 
In a letter written to me June 13, 1925, 
Mr. Clark said: 

“Siringo had the most daring and won- 
derful experiences of any of the old-timers. 
He was of the true type, and fearless. I 
had a splendid visit with him two years 
ago. He came down to the hotel in Los 
Angeles. He was all dolled up in his broad 
sombrero and high-heeled boots. All 
dressed up just for me. I asked him, 
‘Charley, do you still pack a gun?’ He 
answered: ‘Hell, no. I live in town now, 
where they make moving pictures.’ (Hol- 
lywood) At one (Continued on page 72) 
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Fruit-bearing 
trees and shrubs 
mean more game 0 } 


REES furnish protection and homes for many of the game birds and animals, 

and much of their food as well. The hunter who understands the feeding habits 

of the game he hunts has a decided advantage. The sportsman who wishes to 

increase the game must know what trees and shrubs to plant in order to supply 
its particular needs. 

The food supplied by trees is in the form of leaves and shoots, fruits and berries, and 
nuts and seeds. Spring cover furnishes tender shoots, young foliage, leaf-buds, flower- 
buds, flowers, bark and sap. Autumn cover supplies nuts and seeds in great variety. 
Berries and fruits are scattered throughout the season trom early summer to late fall. 

A song bird like the robin will feed largely upon insects during the early nesting 
2 period, eat greedily the first fruits to appear, and increase its vegetable food during the 
The black mulberry summer. When it migrates southward for the winter, it feeds ravenously upon wild 
, fruits and berries of many kinds, such as hackberries, camphor berries, holly berries, 
dogwood berries, and fruits of the chinaberry tree, tupeio, sumac, persimmon and red 
cedar. 

Robins were once killed as game birds, and they would still be shot in the South 
were it not for their singing and insect-eating activities in the North. During the win- 
ter they seek only to destroy, and never sing a note. The bobolinks were once the same 
kind of pest in the rice fields of South Carolina. 

A tree-loving animal like the gray squirrel will eat the winter buds of trees, cut 
holes in the bark of maples in the spring and drink the sweet sap, make its summer 
nests of leaves, steal fruits from orchards, and fatten in the fall on the rich harvest of 
nuts and seeds that he is so well fitted to gather and use. Even in a pure pine forest, 
he seems content to gnaw the green cones down to the back-bone to get at the young, 
juicy seeds, and gathers in winter the dried ones that have escaped. 

An animal like the beaver, on the other hand, has a very simple diet, feeding almost 
entirely upon the bark and twigs of trees. Rabbits will also eat bark, but they prefer 
tender leaves and fruits. 

It is surprising how fruits appeal to many animals that live chiefly on some other 
kind of food. Does a horse like an apple? Even the wolves of Northern E urope in- 
dulge in fruit at times, although our timber wolf gets its vegetable matter in a par- 
tially digested form from the grazing animals it kills. 

Good spring cover for game birds is supplied by maple. alder, birch, beech, spice- 
72 bush, hazelnut, poplar, cherry, plum, hawthorn, willow, elder and spruce. The spruce 
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grouse of Canada, for example, feeds largely upon the buds of spruce and other ever- 
greens. That is why its flesh is so strong. The willow ptarmigan of the arctic tundra 
eats the buds and tender twigs of dwarf willows and alders. One-fourth of the food of 
the wild turkey consists of browse, and nearly half that of the ruffed grouse is leaves 
and buds. 

Deer, moose and elk eat the leaves and shoots of trees. 

Fruits and berries eaten by the ruffed grouse include grapes, wild cherries, blue- 
berries, blackberries, elderberries, mulberries, hawthorn apples, black haws, dogwood 
berries and bayberries. 

The wild turkey is fond of these and also of persimmons, holly berries, red cedar 
berries, tupelo berries and other fruits found farther south. Indeed, fully a third 
of its food consists of fruits, and one-fourth of nuts and seeds. 

The crow, whose character has been so much discussed of late, eats the berries 
of dogwood, sumac, sour gum and bayberry, which amount to about 15 per cent of 
its total food. The fish crow, which lives largely upon fish and carrion, eats also 
mulberries, hackberries, huckleberries, grapes, holly berries, camphor berries, dog- 
wood berries, red cedar berries and the fruits of the tupelo, papaw and palmetto. 

The bob-white feeds largely upon seeds, eating about 10 per cent of fruits. Some 
ducks hunt about the edges of ponds for grapes, dogwood berries and tupelo berries. 
Fruits and berries are also eaten by the black-bellied plover, the purple gallinule 
and similar birds. 

The black bear, brown bear, grizzly and certain other kinds of bears are very fond 
of fruits, as are also the raccoon, squirrel, rabbit, opossum, woodchuck, peccary, deer 
and fox. In Lower California the date-palm orchards are visited regularly at night by 
gray foxes in search of the fallen fruits. 

Good autumn cover for game birds is furnished by such trees and shrubs as the 
maple, chestnut, chinkapin, hazelnut, beech, witch-hazel, hop-hornbean, oak, hemlock 
and pine. 

Some wild ducks like acorns, beechnuts, ironwood seeds ‘and seeds of the button- 
bush. The wild turkey consumes quantities of pine seeds, acorns, chinkapins, chestnuts 
and even nuts as large as the pecan. The bob-white’s food contains 70 per cent of 
seeds and grains. 

The mourning-dove in the South lives largely upon weed seeds, but in Canada its 
food is chiefly acorns, beechnuts and other soft-shelled mast. (Continued on page 71) 
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T is no longer necessary to return from 
your long-planned fishing trip empty- 
handed. With a reasonable skill in 
bait-casting, it is now ag enn to vary 

one’s catch to an astounding degree. Any- 
thing from an owl to an alligator may be 
taken on light tackle, and it merely re- 
mains to persuade the family that fillet of 
snake or jellied alligator consomme is a 
good hot-weather dish. If one happens 
to have a Chinese chef, this should be 
easy. 

My first experience in catch-as-catch- 
can fishing was in Florida, while anchored 
in Mosquito Inlet. The channel bass were 
not striking, and inasmuch as we happened 
to be fishing for channel bass our morn- 
ing’s work seemed exceedingly futile. Per- 
sonally, I have the wrong sort of a dis- 
position for still-fishing; so I picked up 
my light rod and began to shoot a plug in 
toward the flats in the hope of picking up 
a sea-trout or two. 

The sea-trout were not striking either. 
Exasperated, I sat and watched several 
hundred horseshoe crabs drifting around 
in the shallow water. A bright idea came 
to me. 

“Roland,” I grunted, “I'll bet you a 
setter pup that T can catch more horse- 
shoes than you can. 

“How ? 

“This way !” 

I made a long cast. The plug plopped 
into the water just over a big-crab, and I 
gave it a savage jerk. After I had caught 
three, Roland began to take me 
seriously, and soon we were 
casting away in dead earnest. 
I forget what the total was, 
for the channel bass suddenly 
decided to feed, but we caught 
enough horseshoes to feed a 
Mormon family. 

Since that day I have real- 
ized more and more what 
possibilities there are in the 
bait rod. I scan the sky, the 
banks, the shallow water for 
targets. Down on the west 
coast I caught a cotton-mouth 
moccasin, two sea-gulls and a 
pelican in one morning’s fish- 
ing! 

The moccasin was swim- 
ming the channel and was al- 
most too far to reach; but on 
the third cast I dropped the 
plug over him, and a sharp jerk 
did the rest. He came in, 
twisting and writhing, and was 
promptly dispatched as a bad 
actor. 

The first of the two sea- 
gulls wanted to be caught! 
There were hundreds of gulls 
wheeling and screaming over 
a school of minnows. Occa- 
sionally a big robalo would 
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Many things can be caught with a casting rod besides fish 


By DAVID M. NEWELL 


slice through the minnows, leaving a crip- 
ple or two in his path. Instantly a gull 
would swoop, seize the minnow and make 
a wild dash to elude his fellows. 

One such greedy gull decided that the 
surface bait I was using looked good, and 
acted accordingly. Three times he carried 
my plug aloft before I managed to snag 
him. We had a heart-to-heart talk over 
the matter, and after he had promised 
never to do it again I let him go. 

I then determined that the only sporting 
method of gull fishing 
was to pick one out 
of the air—in full 
flight. After many 
close shaves I managed 
to drop my line over 
one’s wing. The gull 
promptly _ started 
bucking and _ threw 
a half-hitch. I brought him in sans hooks. 

Next came a row of pelicans coasting 
by, a scant foot above the water. I care- 
fully picked out the leader—and caught 
the third in line! Now a pelican on a silk 
line is a bothersome proposition. He is not 
so good to eat as a sea-gull or a moccasin, 
and my advice is to pass up pelicans. He 
appeared to be very surprised indeed when 
his stately flight was interrupted, and im- 
mediately began to climb. 

was anxious for some fun; so I al- 
lowed the bird to take out quite a bit of 
line before snubbing him. To my vast sur- 
prise, he came tumbling down with very 
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little resistance. I had naturally supposed 
that so large and powerful a bird would 
put up quite a battle in the air. But what 
he lacked aloft he more than made up for 
on the water! He proved himself to be 
the knot-tying champion of the universe, 
and at close range appeared to be nothing 
but a large, sharp beak. Uncle George 
Rawls, famous tarpon fisherman, re- 
marked that it would take four hundred 
Philadelphia lawyers to untangle my line, 
and six more to hold the pelican. As stated 
above, pelicans are not 
good to eat. 

Near my home in cen- 
tral Florida are numerous 
small lakes, most of which 
are populated by numer- 
ous large bass. It was 
while circling one of these 
lakes in my canoe that | 
caught my first rattlesnake. Now I do 
not mean to imply that a rattlesnake is a 
sea-serpent, but the woods were burning 
on one side of the lake and this particular 
snake did not have much choice. 

When I first saw the snake, he was 
swimming in a straight line for the oppo- 
site shore, and I was greatly interested in 
watching his swimming form. He used 
the same method of propulsion that he 
would use on land. It might be called a 
“crawl” stroke. In other words, he did 
not wriggle from side to side, nor did 
he hump up and down. With head and rat- 
tles out of water, he seemed to move 





My favorite method of bass fishing is from horseback 
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along with no apparent cffort. 

Every one knows that a 
rattlesnake’s track in the sand 
is a straight path. He travels 
by expanding and contracting 
the muscles of his body, and 
as his scales are overlapping— 
front to rear—he secures con- 
siderable purchase on the 
ground. In the same way, while 
in the water, these scales must 
act as miniature fins. 


T was while fishing in this 

same lake that I had a fine 
battle with a six- or seven-foot 
alligator. Previous to this 
time, I had caught several al- 
ligators of smaller size by 
allowing the plug to light di- 
rectly in front of them. A 
slight twitch of the line gave 
the plug sufficient action to in- 
terest the ‘gator, and he would 
strike it with a lunge. 

This particular alligator, 
however, refused to strike of 
his own accord; so I resorted 
to the “jerk” method and 
hooked him. The lake ap- 
peared to turn inside out as the 
‘gator dove. Finding himself 
still hooked, he came to the 
surface and thrashed around 
madly before starting across 
the lake at full speed. 

Now many people have the 
mistaken idea that an alligator 
is a slow, ponderous piece of machinery, 
but this is far from the truth. He can move 
with unexpected rapidity on land or in 
the water. By dint of hard paddling, my 
darky boatman managed to keep up with 
him—at least close enough to him so that 
I was able to retain a few wraps of line 
on my reel spool. Inasmuch as the lake 
was small, there was nothing for the al- 
ligator to do but swim from one side to 
the other. 

How many round trips we might have 
made I do not know, 
for the alligator sud- 
denly tired of the 
game. With a sharp 
burst of speed he did 
a barrel roll, an 
Immelmann and a 
nose dive. No light 
tackle in the world 
will stand this sort 
of treatment ! 

My latest trophy 
to be taken on a bass rod was a barred 
owl. Now there has been a popular be- 
lief for many years that an owl is a 
wise bird, and he may be, but I wish to 
state that in this case even an owl is a 
slave to his passions. A man may be a 
power in the business or professional 
world, but a woman can make a fool of 
him in short order. Witness what hap- 
pened to the wise owl! 

This particular owl had stayed out too 
late—which for an owl is after 10:00 
A. M. He was seated on a dead pine limb 
when I first saw him, and he was doing 
quite a bit of talking. Out of pure mean- 
ness I began to converse with him in the 
language of a lady owl. He immediately 
flew over the canoe, looking down at me 
with his big black eyes. I cast at him, but 
missed. 

He lit on the opposite side of the pond 
and announced that he was _peevish, 
demonstrating this fact by ruffling his 
feathers and snapping his beak. I told him 
that he was a nice owl, and that I might 
be talked into becoming better acquainted. 
This I did by inserting a sort of cawing 
note into the conversation. Immediately 
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Uncle George Rawls with the owl caught by casting 


he flew back over the canoe to have a bet- 
ter look at me. Twenty-two trips he made 
across that little lake, and each time he 
went over I made a cast at him! Twice 
I hit him, but he paid no attention what- 
ever, which merely goes to show how 
foolhardy an owl—or a man—can become 
when there is a woman in the case. 

I finally caught this owl and took him 
home to photograph. Uncle George Rawls, 
who was with me, is ready to testify that 
I have told the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the 
truth in the case of 
Newell vs. Owl. I 
am rather a harm- 
less individual, but 
Uncle George Rawls 
carries an ice-pick 
with which he is 
wont to “hem- 
stitch” those who 
imply a lack of be- 
lief in his word. 

I feel that I have exploded the popular 
belief that a fishing rod is something with 
which only fish are caught. It is more than 
that. For instance, a fly rod may be used 
for other purposes than catching fish. On 
a recent trout fishing trip to Canada I 
saw a very large trout in a rather small 
pool. This trout would not rise to a fly. 
He absolutely would not! 

I caught a frog and tossed it into the 
pool. There was a sudden rush, and the 
frog disappeared. “Ah,” I thought, “now 
I'll get you!” But the only other frog in 
Canada was on a log beyond my reach. 
After some thought I dangled my trout 
fly in front of the frog. He blinked and 
gathered his legs under him. The next 
thing I knew he was kicking on the hook. 

I swung him out over the pool and 
dropped him into the water over the big 
trout with a juicy plop. He started to 
kick out for shore, and there was another 
sudden rush. Now there is nothing I 
should like more than to be able to say 
that I caught this particular big trout in 
this particular way. But I didn’t! He took 
my frog, all right, but I regretfully 
relate that he failed to get the hook. 


I think this last incident proves that I 
am an honest man. It would be easy to say 
that I caught my bait and my trout on one 
cast, and there are only four men who 
might gainsay me. Furthermore, I am 
not afraid of what any or all of the four 
might say. However, I repeat that I have 
told the truth, and wish to offer this fact 
as evidence in the case of Newell vs. Owl. 

One evening a friend and I were wind- 
ing up a pleasant afternoon with some 
particularly vicious trout. As dark closed 
down on the stream Jim had a bright 
idea, and expressed himself forthwith to 
the effect that he was going to catch a 
bat that had been flying back and forth 
along the stream. I was busy cleaning fish. 

Presently I heard Jim saying things. He 
was very much in earnest. It developed 
that as he was whipping his line back and 
forth in an attempt to interest his aerial 
game he got a real strike and completel) 
ruined an expensive fly rod. 

Jim had been fishing with a Black Gnat 
and a Pale Evening Dunn as a dropper. 
While he was watching the Black Gnat 
the bat took the lighter fly, which against 
the sky was practically invisible. Not 
knowing that he had a strike, Jim whipped 
the rod back and, of course, he smashed it. 
If you ever go bat fishing, be careful. 


N closing I wish to state that it is both 

cruel and unnecessary to use a plug 
with hooks in casting for birds. If the line 
drops over a wing, the bird will do the 
rest, and it was in this manner that I 
caught my owl and my gull. The pelican 
was hooked lightly in the tough skin of 
one wing, was easily unhooked, and re- 
leased without injury. Of course, the sole 
purpose of such “fishing” is diversion and 
incidentally the perfecting of accuracy. 

Many bait casters use a hookless plug 
for practicing on the lawn, and there is 
no doubt but that such practice is very 
valuable. There is much satisfaction in 
being able to drop one’s plug in exactly 
the right spot, whether it be in a hole in 
the lily-pads, under an over-hanging limb, 
inside a hoop on the lawn, or over the 
wing of a flying bird. 
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‘The Hunter and the Law 


It’s mostly a matter of honor, decency and self-respect 


By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


T was dawn on the first day of the 
deer season, and I was in the heart of 
the Pennsylvania deer country. Ever 
since leaving home an hour before, I 
had been passing groups of red-capped 
hunters making their way toward their 
favorite drives and crossings. Nearing the 
place where I intended striking into the 
mountain with my fellow huntsmen, I 
slowed my car, looking for a place to park. 

Just then I heard angry voices, and I 
saw a considerable crowd of hunters ges- 
ticulating with that wild emphasis used by 
a man when he is explaining to his wife 
why he is right. I stopped my car and went 
over to see what was the matter. As I 
approached, the frosty morning air was 
warmed by oaths as fiery and crackling as 
even) a woodsman ever heard. Something 
terrible had evidently happened; yet it 
could not have been an accident. There 
was too much swearing for that—too much 
muttering and too much breathing of 
malediction. 

The men had formed a solemn ring, 
within which there lay on the roadside 
grass a pure albino doe. She had been shot 
only a few minutes before. 

“The son of a gun broke three laws to 
get her!” one grizzled old woodsman told 
me, spicing his talk with incendiary ad- 
jectives. “He shot a doe, he crossed the 
reservation wire to do it, and he came 
from another state without 
his special license. Confound 
his hide!” 

“Where is he?” I asked. 

“Oh, we ketched him and 
turned him over to the war- 
den. He’s in the jail-house 
now, Dang such a sucker !” 

“She was our pet,” an- 
other hunter explained. “We 
seed her constant. I would 
just as soon shoot one of 
my little girls. And this 
stranger had to come here 
and kill her! We hoped she 
would breed, and we might 
have had a race of white 
deer in these mountains.” 

“How did you catch 
him?” I asked. 

“We were just getting 
ready for a drive,” one of 
the men said, “when we 
heard shootin’ across the 
wire in the refuge. You see, 
we don’t stand for that. So 
up we go, and across the 
wire, and we finds this here 
poacher with this little 
white doe he had killed. He 
started to run, but he soon 
stopped, and it’s a good 
thing he did.” 

“Why ?” I queried. 

“Some of us had it on 
him, and he wouldn’t have 
gone far. If he hadn't 
stopped himself, we’d have 
stopped him.” 

It was easy for me to 
share the feelings of these 
honest woodsmen, outraged 
by this lawbreaker. The 
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whole incident made me feel that obedience 
is really what makes our game laws—per- 
haps any laws. Here were rough and ready 
customers saying of a breach of law, 
“You know, we don’t stand for that.” 
There was something fine, convincing and 
absolutely final about such an attitude. 

Hunters seem instinctively to know if 
a law is a good one; when it is, they will 
enforce it. When it is not, it has a hard 
time trying to enforce itself. Sportsmen 
alone make a game law operative; they 
alone, therefore, breathe into it the breath 
of life. 

I never call to mind the incident of the 
slain white doe without wishing that our 
lawmakers would first try to ascertain the 
heart-affirmations of the people concerning 
a new law before the thing is passed. lf 
the people really want it, they will obey 
it, and they will compel fractious ones to 
obey it. If they do not want it, the alleged 
law is a dead thing on the statute books. 

I recall with what amiable ingenuity I 
heard two lawbreakers attempt to evade 
the law. They declared that they really be- 
lieved in it, but force of circumstances 
compelled them to take some slight liber- 
ties with it. The first was a deer hunter in 
the wild swamps of the South, who was 
taken up on the charge of hunting deer 
some three months before the season open- 
ed; as a matter of fact, it was in July. 


The game warden is the referee. It’s the ec thing to dared him 
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“Now, Jedge,” he said in his defense, 
“T has some mighty good hounds, and i 
owes it to em to treat ’em right. This here 
Society for Cruelty to Animals would git 
after me if I didn’t keep my dogs in good 
condition. Now you know, Jedge, that, 
same as humans, dogs git oneasy in the 


midsummer. The mange gits ’em. And | 
allas feel obleeged to run my _ hounds 


through the sweet myrtles once a month 
anyhow to keep the mange down.” 

The judge, being human, imposed the 
minimum sentence in this case. 

The second offender was a Pennsylvania 
farmer who had shot a bald eagle, which 
in that state is protected by law. W ord of 
his offense was received by the nearest 
warden, and the man was haled into court. 
His defense was unique. 


HIS big hellion,” he began some- 

what dramatically, “had been watch- 
in’ me for a week or more. I seen him eye 
me every time I went to the barn to feed 
off. My wife, she said he was big enough 
to carry off a man. After that, I took no 
chances, but carried my gun whenever I 
went to the barn. One morning early, 
when I was feedin’ the turkeys and had 
my back turned to the river- -bank where 
this thing stayed, he crep’ up behind me. 
and the first thing I knowed he was strad- 
dle of my back, a-clawin’ me.’ 

“Will you show the court 
if the eagle tore you bad- 
ly?” asked the judge. 

The defendant blushed a 
strange pink. “I can’t on- 
dress before people,” he said 
with huge shyness. 

The judge Ce “All 
right,” he said. “Go ahead. 
You left off with the na- 
tional bird on your back.” 

“He clawed me,” the de- 
fendant went on, getting his 
second wind, “and I clawed 
him. But he did the most of 
it, havin’ more to claw with 
and havin’ the jump, like. 
When I shook him off, he 
attacked the herd bull. But 
by that time,” he went on, 
his fancy warming with the 
progress of his narrative, 
“I had my gun in my hands, 
and when he left the bull 
and came at me I killed him 
in self-defense.” 

It was with an air of de- 
fiant and virtuous heroism 
that the defendant conclud- 
ed his speech. 

“IT have often heard,” 
said the judge gravely, with 
a faint twinkle in his eye, 
“of the ferocity of these 
great birds. It is said they 
are prone to fits of insanity, 
at which times they attack 
humans’ with _ relentless 
savagery. Undoubtedly we 
have here such a case. We 
should congratulate the de- 
fendant on his miraculous 
escape. Case is dismissed.” 
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Then there was the hunter who was ap- 
proached by a game warden. The warden 
discovered ‘that he was wearing a license 
tag of the previous season, and promptly 
accused him of gunning without a license. 

“I got a license,” the man protested, 
trying to point to his back. 

“That’s no good,” the arm of the law 
said disgustedly. “It’s a year old.” 

“Well, you see,” the hunter explained 
amiably and with an exactness which 
showed that he did not want his poor, 
ignorant accuser to miss the big idea, 
“that’s all right, because I’m just shooting 
at the things I missed last season.’ 

On the afternoon of the last day of Oc- 
tober a friend and I were shooting grouse 
in the old wood-choppings of 2 wild moun- 
tainside. The rabbit season was to open 
the next day. Our pointer started a big 
wood bunny, and ne came racing across 
an old pasture-field. 

“T can’t hunt tomorrow,” 

A moment later the 
rabbit rolled over, and 
was then stowed away in 


my friend said. 


Jim’s pocket. Neither of = HE 
KING OF BEASTS,” by F. 


Intimate insights into the characters of lions and 


us felt happy I looked 
askance at Jim, and | 
felt askance toward him. 

“I ought to be shot,” 
he said. 

And 1 agreed with him. 

Not far away we 
heard the sound of axes. 

“Suppose we go up 
there,” I suggested, “and 
see if those fellows have 
any report to make on 
the pheasant situation.” 

Jim agreed, and to- 
ward the wood-cutters 
we went. When about 
two hundred yards from 
them, the big rabbit 
bulging out Jim’s pocket 
began to look rather 
spectacular to me. 

“You'd better throw 
it in that fallen tree-top,” I suggested, 

“and we can get it on our way back. These 
fellows may be pretty keen on the law.” 

Jim took my suggestion for concealing 
his guilt, and a few moments later we were 
beginning to talk with the three woods- 
men. I noticed one of them smiling and 
looking at something behind my back. 

“Look here coming!” he laughed. 

All of us looked where he was point- 
ing. There was our old pointer, proud as 
a peacock, trotting up the path with the 
rabbit in his mouth. He had nosed him in 
the tree-top where Jim had hidden him. 

“The season ain’t in on rabbits,” said 
one of the wood-cutters, a scowling fellow 
who looked as if he might have provoked 
all the severe legislation that had ever 
been passed and stood ready to enforce it. 

He catches ’em,” said Jim lightly. 
“Greatest rabbit-catcher you ever saw.” 

“You can’t hardly make a dog under- 
stand the difference between the last day 
of October and the first day of November, 
neither,” one of our friends sagely ob- 
served, “’specially if he winds a rabbit. If 
the law could change the scent of game 
for different months and days, dogs could 
be more easy broke. Game laws have a 
long way to go.’ 

Meanwhile one of the men had taken 
the rabbit from the dog and was examin- 
ing it rather more carefully than either 
Jim or I appreciated. In fact, I thought 
it was about time for us to be leaving. 

“Say, mister,” said the man as he handed 
Jim the rabbit, “I’ve had some good dogs 
in my time, but that’s the first one ever I 
saw as could shoot!” 

_ This was his one rebuke, and it was de- 
livered with an understanding grin, so that 
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The Hunter and the Law 


our punishment was not really what it 
should have been. But it was a long time 
before Jim got over his feeling of guilt. 

I certainly should not like to create the 
impression that all hunters are triflers 
with the law. For example, there was the 
case of the two flocks of turkeys that I 
helped to feed through that hard winter. 

There were seventeen birds in one flock 
and thirteen in the other. The season on 
them was closed that year. Although there 
was much general hunting in the wood: 
through which these great game birds 
ranged, the two flocks came through the 
season intact. They wintered safely. And 
when I counted them in late March, on 
the eve of the mating season, the seven- 
teen and thirteer were still together—a 
fact which testifies to the heroic integrity 
of hunters who are convinced that a law 
regulating a game season is the right one. 

It not infrequently happens, as all wives 
and some employers know, that the 
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opening of the hunting season will di- 
minish to the vanishing point all ordinary 
duties. Sometimes even employees of the 
Government will feel like closing up shop. 
Every outdoor man will appreciate the 
spirit of the following notice which the 
postmaster of a small town in Georgia 
tacked on his office door on the eve of the 
hunting season: 


LL parties expecting mail are hereby 
notified that they better come around 

for it in advance any day before next 
Thursday, that being the day we have ap- 
pointed to go hunting, the same being the 
first day. And God knows I need a holiday, 
not having seen one since July 1, the Gov- 
ernment not being much on holidays, and 
seeming to forget that being only human, 
a postmaster ought to get some time off in 
the hunting season. There’s some little 
mail here for the Hawkinses and for Joe 
Robertson, but we guess it don’t amount 
to much, seeing it’s got all one-cent stamps 
on it. There ain’t nothing much in the busi- 
ness nohow. There’s a newspaper here 
from Selma for Steve Tuttle. It says Gus 
Loftus left his wife. Otherwise it ain't 
exciting. Now, don’t you people forget.” 
I once ran across a very peculiar case 
of law-breaking by a renowned poacher. 
Down in the Carolinas a fine hunting club 
had bought much of the land that Bill 
Lambert used to roam. Like a good many 
natives who are human, Bill did not take 
very kindly to this business of having to 
observe trespass signs. Moreover, being 
both an artful dodger and a man of rather 
sinister reputation, the club’s game war- 
dens did not seem to come up with him 
regularly. He even went so far as to shoot 
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wild ducks with a silencer on his .22 rifle 

For three seasons he continued literally 
to slaughter the club’s game. Finally, 
an appeal was made directly to the Govy- 
ernment, and the attention of the Federal 
game warden of that district was brought 
to the case. This man, having much com- 
mon sense, waited until Bill had returned 
home from one of his plundering expedi- 
tions. Then he paid him a friendly call. 
In the course of his conversation he said: 


ILL, I know you love to hunt over on 

the Cedar Island preserve, and 
you've been getting by with it; but those 
club people have taken up the business 
with the Government in Washington. Bill, 
when the Government i is against a man, he 
had better quit.’ 

“They ain’t the Government's ducks,” 
the poacher said defensively. 

“No, but the Government will help a 
man protect his property, and you have 
been running wild on 
that place. Better stop, 
Bill. In the long run, no 
man can beat the Govy- 
ernment, because the 
Government means the 
whole people.” 

This warning was suf- 
ficient. Bill yielded, but 
I have it on good au- 
thority that the game on 
other preserves straight- 
way began to suffer. 

Because of improved 
transportation, firearms 


The Revolutionary battle and the gradual en- 


croachments of civiliza- 
tion upon the ancient 
homes of these children 
of the wild, men who 
love hunting, having a 
good share of common 
sense, realize that we 
are obliged to let up on 
the killing of game. In 
all my days of hunting 
I have met only one man who insisted on 
killing every bird in a covey of quail. He 
lost my respect right then, and nothing he 
has done since has quite restored my con- 
fidence in him. 

From the nature of the case, hunters are 
put largely on their honor in the matter of 
observing the law. They are usually a 
good way from wardens. They are seldom 
watched. A sense of decency and self-re- 
spect compels them to keep the law, and 
a sense of wisdom as well. But once in a 
while hunters are rightly disgusted with 
regulations imposed by game commissions. 

While in some states the members of 
game commissions are chosen because of 
their first-hand knowledge of the life his- 
tories of the game birds and animals over 
the destinies of which they are officially to 
preside, in a good many cases the appoint- 
ments are merely political. There have been 
game commissioners who could not tell a 
wild turkey from a turkey buzzard on the 
wing, and who imagine that there ought to 
be an open season on flying buttresses. 

Within the past year I had a state game 
commissioner tell me that a doe always has 
three fawns; that the deer is subject to no 
especial diseases, and that bucksdonot really 
drop their antlers. Yet this man was one of 
a small group who fixed the deer law for 
more than 200,000 intelligent hunters who 
know the woods and the habits of their 
game. Is it any wonder, in sucha case, if the 
sportsmen fail to live up entirely to a law? 

There is a growing sentiment among 
gunners that state-wide sportsmen’s organ- 
izations should elect their own game com- 
missioners, choosing them solely on the 
basis of their complete fitness for so high 
and responsible an honor. 
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‘THE SEA TIGER 


Far more dangerous than the shark, the barracuda is the real killer of the sea 


habitat the barracuda 
displays all the characteristics of the 
tiger in his jungle home. To those 
whose experience with this fish has 
been limited to meeting it in a state of 
complete exhaustion from a futile struggle 
for life at the end of a 
heavy fishing line, the [Reg 
statement may promote 
a thought of tolerant 
doubt. 

Four years of frequent 
encounter with this fish 
in tropical waters had 
failed to impress me 
with the potential men- 
ace the barracuda be- 
came when free and in 
its natural surroundings, 
but a series of consec- 
utive events so stamped 
upon my mind the dan- 
ger of these fish under 
chance conditions that 
the mere mention of 
them still leaves me 
quaking. I think you will 
agree that if you found 
yourself in similar cir- 
cumstances and surroundings and could 
exercise a choice, your involuntary re- 
action would be to face the tiger. 

Previous isolated experiences and ob- 
servations of these denizens of the coral 
reefs and marine gardens should have been 
ample warning, but somehow I had never 
associated them with any danger to life 
or limb. Probably my gradual loss of be- 
lief in the many mythical man-eating shark 
stories contributed to a lack of respect 
for all lesser forms of marine life. 

When my residence gave opportunity 
for frequent fishing excursions through- 
out the Caribbean area, with true tender- 
foot inquisitiveness I never missed an 
opportunity for inquiring about the shark. 
I don't believe I have missed questioning 
a single one of the well-known native 
fishing guides. While each of them could 
relate the most harrowing tales of the 
shark attacking man, there was always 
a point of similarity. The particular 
happening described was always at least 
one person removed from the eye- 
witness. 

In all this questioning there never was 
a single instance of my encountering the 
eye-witness. As a result, 
to this day I wonder if 
there are such things as 
man-eating sharks. Cer- 
tainly one has every 
right to doubt it; and if 
Mr. Beebe continues to 
return from his appar- 


N his watery 


ently reckless under- 
water association with 
them, it is going to be 


difficult to believe even 
the eye-witness, should 
I be so fortunate as 
finally to find one. 

The significant points 
of barracuda technique 
probably should have 
been a warning. Detailed 
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By SCOTT R. EDWARDS 


examination of the mouths of these fellows 
should arouse at least a wholesome respect 
for its potentialities. It would seem doubt- 
ful if any other living creature has a more 
formidable arrangement of teeth. The two 
long, triangular, heavy jaws terminate in 





The teeth of the barracuda have razor edges 





(Above) Jaw-bones showing shape of mouth 


(Below) Note new teeth replacing some that have been lost 








a large bundle of muscle which forms the 
body’s greatest circumference. The teeth, 
besides being incredibly sharp, are ar- 
ranged in double rows on each jaw. 

What may happen when these two knife- 
like rows of teeth are sharply approxi- 
mated is often demon- 
strated to fishermen. 
They suddenly notice a 
vibrating, taut line, with 
a struggling fish at the 
end, go slack. Reeling 
in the line with ease, 
they find the head 
and perhaps a third of 
the body of what had 
been a three-foot fish. 
A barracuda, having 
joined in the sport, has 
made off with two- 
thirds of the fisherman's 
prize. 

The beginning of the 
series of revelations 
which indelibly stamped 
the barracuda upon my 
mind as a subject of fu- 
ture nightmares started 
while on a fishing trip. 
Several of us had come by boat to Dry 
Tortugas, an out-of-the-way place but a 
fisherman's paradise. Lying low in the 
water, it is one of three ‘small islands in a 
group about sixty miles west of Key West. 
These three small, sandy areas are the only 
points of a great shallow bank appearing 
above the water. Throughout this shoal 
there are tortuous, deep-water channels, 
and at its edges are many ledges and reefs, 
all of which make up a wonderful com- 
bination for the attraction of numerous 
schools of fish. 


N the morning of the day in par- 

ticular, we were trolling for fish 
along the edges of the various “tide-ups” 
from a small power boat. At the intersec 
tions of the deep channels the water was 
seething with fish. Ninety percent of them 
seemed to be barracuda. Some idea of 
their number and kind may be gained from 
the log of that trip. 

We were fishing exactly one hour and 
fifteen minutes. In that short period we 
boated eighteen large barracudas and the 
heads with varying portions of the body 
of eight fish of other species. It was sim- 
ply impossible to play a 
fish to gaff without its 
becoming the object of a 
barracuda strike. 

My two companions, 
who did the actual fish- 
ing, were new to the 
game under these con- 
ditions. However, their 
enthusiasm was entirely 
exhausted at the end of 
the period mentioned. 
Arms and back can be- 
come weaker than the 
spirit, and so it became 
with them. As far as 
fishing was concerned, 
they were both quite 
ready to call it a day. 
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After a sleep-producing lunch, all activ- 
ity was at a standstill. About three o’clock, 
as the host, it became necessary for me to 
take up the matter of more food. Follow- 
ing my invitation, one of the visitors ac- 
companied me across the island to search 
for conch, a shell-fish. 

Our quest began at the edge of a shallow 
arm of water which cut deep- 
ly into the east side of the 
island. In all, this arm ot 
water was perhaps a half 
mile in length and a quarter 
mile in width. Without 
thought or plan, and clad only 
in bathing suits, we started 
wading the shallow water. 
My attention was fixed on 
the shells on the bottom. 
Here and there a particularly 
large shell attracted my at- 
tention, and it was added to 
the growing number in a bag 
across one shoulder. 


HERE were any number 

of these shell-fish, and 
we could easily have obtained 
all we could use near the 
water’s edge; but in addition 
to gathering them for food, I 
was intent on finding a few of 
the so-called queen-conch 
shells. These are of most un- 
usual color composition, al- 
though not considered the 
equal of the more common 
variety for food. Since my 
friends were not familiar with 
this unusual shell, I wanted 
them to see it. 

Lost in this occupation, I 
was startled at a call from 
my companion a few feet 
away, which conveyed a note 
of alarm. Following the di- 
rection of his pointing finger, 
I saw a most astonishing 
sight. Our gradual progress 
had by this time led us near 
the middle of the arm of 
water. All around us was a 
huge school of fish! 

Immediately about us for 
a radius of perhaps fifty feet 
the water was free of them. 
At this distance, however, 
an apparent wall of fish noses 
was turned toward us, Those 
nearest were small, perhaps 
not more than eighteen to The 
twenty inches in length, and 
in ever-increasing concentric circles were 
other fish. Each circle was made up 
of fish progressively larger until at 
the extreme periphery of the mass, by 
carefully watching for them to catch the 
light just right, could be seen great, 
shadowy forms at least six feet in length. 

This school of fish was composed wholly 
of barracudas. Truly it was an indescrib- 
able sight. There was not a splash of the 
water—utter silence except for our own 
breathing. Yet between ourselves and the 
safety of the low-lying sandy shore was 
an immeasurable quantity of destructive 
living material. 

Fortunately my reaction did not even 
suggest fright. It is an absolute truth that 
at that time it never occurred to me that 
we were really in danger. My companion 
followed my example, although he after- 
ward admitted being frightened stiff. 

We were standing in water about waist- 
deep. As we continued our leisurely prog- 
ress to the opposite shore, some three 
hundred yards distant, the surrounding 
phenomenon persisted without the slight- 
est apparent change. The entire school 


The Sea Tiger 


maintained exactly the same relative posi- 
tion, yet there wasn’t a disturbing ripple 
on the surface of the water to indicate 
their motion. Ignorance of the potential 
threat of the situation was, no doubt, our 
salvation. When we finally reached a point 
at which the water began shoaling rapidly, 
the fish in that segment of the circle faded. 


ez 





sea tiger is knqwn to attain a length of ten feet 


Considering that the school of barracuda 
which surrounded us was of individuals 
varying from fish eighteen inches to six 
feet in length, the comparative damage 
they were capable of is obvious. 

As I review this scene even now, which 
is four years later, the absolute geometri- 
cal precision of it remains crystal-clear in 
every detail in my mind’s eye. During the 
interval I have talked over the episode 
with many who were most familiar with 
that region of the world, and not one of 
them had met with anything like a similar 
experience, nor had they heard of anything 
even suggestively similar. 


HE incident furnished a topic for 

general discussion upon our return, 
but little was said to increase in any way 
our appreciation -of the danger we had 
escaped. Probably the whole episode would 
eventually have faded out of mind ex- 
cept for subsequent events. At any rate, 
I had no memory of this particular after- 
noon until it flashed into my active con- 
sciousness with every detail perfectly 
clear, and with it came a stunning realiza- 


tion of the peril it represented. All this is 
the result of what began as a most or- 
dinary daily routine of business—operative 
surgery. 

Some six or eight weeks following our 
return from the fishing party just referred 
to, I received a call from the hospital. 
Little thinking I was suddenly to be made 
acquainted with what had 
been my most narrow escape 
from a very “messy” death, 
I hurried to the surgery. I 
was told the call was to care 
for a badly injured arm of a 
young man. 

It was but the work of a 
few minutes to get every- 
thing prepared for caring 
for the injury, and with an 
assistant I was soon at it. 
The arm was badly injured— 
that was evident at a glance. 
There was a most unusual 
wound of the upper arm and 
a ragged, torn wound of the 
muscles of the forearm ex- 
tending from a point just 
below the elbow well down 
to the wrist. 

The upper arm drew our 
attention. At a point about 
midway between shoulder 
and elbow, approximately a 
three-inch band of tissue was 
completely missing. The, en- 
tire middle third of the soft 
tissue of the arm was simply 
removed, and to add to the 
curious condition the edges 
looked cleanly incised. 


O investigate the injury 

further I took hold of the 
arm at a point just below the 
lower edge of the injury of 
the upper arm. The feel of 
some unusual foreign body 
concealed by the slightly 
overhanging fragment of 
muscle immediately drew my 
attention. Directing the as- 
sistant to hold the arm in 
position, I retracted this in- 
terposed muscle and exposed 
the area to view. 

At first I failed to recog- 
nize just what it was, but 
an instant later it struck me 
that this serrated row of 
peg-like objects was teeth. 
At almost the same moment 
one of them came away under 
pressure and lay exposed in my gloved 
hand—undoubtedly the tooth of a barre- 
cuda. Five other teeth were found, and I 
still retain them as reminders of this event. 

Poor lad! There was no possible way 
of saving the arm. The continuity of every 
blood-vessel in the entire arm was miss- 
ing throughout at least three inches. In 
fact, we almost lost the boy through an 
effort to save a most advantageous length 
of arm below the shoulder. The infection 
which developed in the remaining portion 
of his arm proved very severe, but after 
a stormy convalescence he finally made a 
complete recovery. 

It was several days subsequent to his 
injury and arm amputation before the 
young man was entirely normal. During 
this period, part of which he was de- 
lirious, he would frequently cry out in 
apparent fright and make violent move- 
ments as though defending himself from 
some terrifying attack. These actions and 
the story told by the two semi-hysterical 
women who brought the boy to the hos- 
pital left the true cause of the injury 
largely to guess. (Continued on page 81) 
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Our pack-train about to get under way for another day of patient traveling 


y Luckiest Mornin 


A more fortunate series of good breaks never befell a big-game hunter 


FTER seventeen days of travel by 
railroad, steamer and pack-train, 
we reached an isolated, glacier-fed, 
alpine cahfon in Alaska, and 

pitched our tents in its bottom. As the 
guides made camp we counted more than 
fifty white sheep (Ovis dalli dalli), scat- 
tered along the cliffs of the gigantic 
mountains which towered above the 
cafion, 

During the night, bad weather came 
down upon us, and at the hour of sunrise 
an impressive mountain storm was raging 
down our valley. Breakfast- was delayed 
until nearly seven o'clock. Even at that late 
hour, only a faint gray light from the Au- 
gust sun had begun to filter through the 
rain and mist, so that we were obliged to 
dress by the light of our candle lantern. 

Through our camp site swept a sting- 
ing ‘rain, borne on the wings of an icy 
northeast gale accentuated in the cafion by 
the glacial wind from off the surface of 
the great ice-cap which barricaded the 
head of our valley ten miles upstream and 
extended beyond that for sixty miles along 
the crest of the ranges. This bitter rain 
was whipped into tiny, biting, sleety parti- 
cles which drove horizontally through the 
swaying hemlock trunks and blotted from 
view all but the nearest trees, while mist 
and fog scudded through the writhing 
tree-tops. The wind wrestled boisterously 
through the branches, and above its roar 
could be heard a booming background of 
sound as the storm beat like surf upon 
the shoulders and cliffs of the mountains 
towering above us on either hand. 

Such inhospitable weather was unprom- 
ising for shooting, or for any other ac- 
tivity. It would have been suicidal to ven- 
ture among the higher cliffs, rock-slides 
and snow-banks of the upper benches and 
peaks, which constitute the usual habitat 
of the Dahl sheep. Such a storm breeds 
those low-flying clouds—“fogs,” as the 
Alaskan calls them—which are the bane 
of the sheep hunter. They not only hide 
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the game but also make it hazardous for 
a hunter who loses his bearings and be- 
comes trapped among the innumerable 


battlements and chasms of the upper 
reaches. 
But after seventeen days of patient 


traveling, the discouraging conditions of 
this first morning in game country seemed 
a disappointment not to be accepted with 
indifference. At breakfast I declared that 
I was “rarin’ to go,” even though the 
rigors of the storm might shortly drive 
us back to shelter. 

The guides, Henry and Lee, were them- 
selves eager for action and expressed the 
opinion that while such weather was un- 
doubtedly a discouraging handicap to 
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hunters, it was at the same time “no pic- 
nic for the sheep.” It was barely possible 
that the storm might drive some of them 
down to the middle or lower benches of 
the cafion. Their usual high ranges tow- 
ered directly above the flat glacial valley 
and constituted its immediate boundaries. 
This sheep country could in places be 
reached by a direct assault upward from 
the valley bottom. 

It was, therefore, decided that Lee and 
I should venture forth with what seemed 
a somewhat over-optimistic ambition to 
secure a ram. The fact that we had no 
meat except bacon, and would have none 
until we shot some, was an added incen- 
tive to effort. The Alaska game law al- 
lows each hunter two rams. We agreed on 
a decision, amusing in the light of the 
later events of the morning, that I would 
try to shoot any ram we might happen to 
encounter, no matter how small. 


RS. WOOD and Eric, our nine- 

year-old son, decided to remain in 
camp, partly because they were still fa- 
tigued after yesterday's arduous hike and 
partly because of the inclement weather. 
Henry and Ed, the cook, put in their time 
improving the camp. 

At 8:30 A.M., Lee and I started through 
the forest toward the stream, buttoned 
tightly into our slickers, with hats pulled 
down to our ears as protection against the 
storm. Needless to say, we traveled light, 
carrying only one rifle and one pair of 
field-glasses between us, with packs emp- 
ty except for a small amount of extra 
clothing, one light hand-ax and a sand- 
wich apiece. 

For half a mile we fought our way 
through the primeval forest, harassed by 
fallen timber and tough brush, and im- 
peded by treacherous swamps. We 
emerged on the open, rocky flood-bed of 
the stream. The river itself, which yester- 
day from the crest of the divide had 
looked like a slender silver thread, now 
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proved upon closer view to be a raging 
and unfordable torrent, fifty to seventy- 
five yards across. Even this width was 
evidently puny in comparison with its size 
at time of freshet. Its flood-bed was sev- 
eral hundred yards wide—a barren chaos 
of tumbled stones, rocks and boulders, 
while here and there protruded the dead 
trunk and bony arms of some great de- 
funct forest giant. 

Rough as was the footing over such a 
wilderness of rocks, it was less arduous 
than traveling through the woods from 
which we had just emerged. On either 
hand stood the walls of the forest, and 
beyond them towered upward the cliffs 
and rock-slides which upheld the lower 
benches. The unfordable river lay upon 
our right as we traveled upstream and 
upwind. 

The icy wind in our faces, now un- 
hampered even by trees, was of ap- 
palling strength, We leaned forward 
against it as we walked, and it buffeted 
us and wrestled with us. Our heads were 
bent to protect our faces from the flying 
sand and pebbles which it whipped up off 
the ground and carried along. Great 
clouds of blinding spray were blown hor- 
izontally from the surface of the stream 
beside us and swept away out of sight 
down the long valley. 


OW and then we were glad to stop, 

sheltered behind great boulders or 
in the edge of the forest, long enough to 
rest and warm our hands and faces. At 
such times of inaction we carefully 
scanned the cliffs, when rifts in the storm 
permitted. We were greatly encouraged 
to discover at inter- 
vals several large 
groups of ewes and 
lambs not over a 
mile away, on eleva- 
tions only a thousand 
or fifteen hundred 
feet above us. 

After proceeding 
for about three-quar- 
ters of an hour, we 
dimly perceived 
through the  field- 
glasses another 
smaller band of sheep, 
lying ahead of us 
and to the left, at the 
very foot of the main 
cliffs of the lower 
bench. We _ hoped 
that they might be 
rams. 

Fifteen minutes 
more of steady march- 
ing along the rocks, 
but under the eaves 
of the sheltering 
forest on our left, 
brought us opposite 
the sheep, at a point 
where, like the 
lambs and ewes pre- 
viously seen, they 
were some fifteen 
hundred feet above 
us and about a mile 
away in an air-line. 
The main cliffs of 
the lower bench towered vertically above 
them for many hundreds of feet. The base 
of these main cliffs was broken intc smaller 
secondary cliffs, the tops of which formed 
little grass-topped turrets. On one of these 
turrets lay our sheep. The background of 
the main cliffs behind this turret was con- 
cave, like the back of an easy chair, meas- 
uring about a quarter of a mile from arm 
to arm, 

The sheep upon it were, to a consider- 
able degree, sheltered from the storm. In 
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addition, they must have felt themselves 
safe from any attack from above. An al- 
most vertical, chimney-like cleft in the 
main cliff above them, manifestly impos- 
sible for anything but a sheep or goat to 
negotiate, was the only possible route of 
descent. From the base of their turret and 
from the bases of the cliffs as a whole, a 
steep and treacherous rock-slide of loose 
slate and stones descended abruptly and at 
an even slope of about fifty degrees 
straight down to the valley’s floor, more 
than a thousand feet below. A few patches 
of mountain alder, which finds a footing 
in most incredible spots, were scattered 
here and there about the rock-slide. 


HE sheep could watch the rock-slide 

falling away to the valley beneath them, 
and would thus rely upon their keen sight 
and hearing to protect them from danger 
below. In fact, even as we were peering 
at them through passing gaps in the driv- 
ing sleet and rain, we dimly saw one of 
the sheep walk restlessly to the edge of 
the turret and stand for some moments 
studying what lay beneath him. Then he 
turned back upon the grassy slope to lie 
down again. 

We turned into the forest. At the 
edge of a small, open glade we sat 
with our backs against trees and tried to 
study the sheep carefully with our field- 
glasses, but could not obtain a clear view. 
The rain kept fogging the front lenses as 
fast as we wiped them off, and the curtain 
of the storm, sweeping between us and the 
sheep, made them additionally indistinct. 
At times even the mountainside was blot- 
ted out by flying scud. We could not tell 





The first ram stopped at the edge of the turret 


their exact number nor their size, but 
through the glasses we caught the golden- 
yellow glint of a horn, which at least de- 
noted rams of some size or other. 
Remembering the decision and hope to 
get one ram for meat, irrespective of his 
size, we decided to take a chance and go 
after this band. For a quarter of a mile 
we picked our way under the cover of the 
forest, struggling across rough and 
swampy ground similar to that near our 
camp until, still unobserved by the rams, 


we reached the foot of the formidable 
rock-slide. From its base it loomed steeper 
and more precarious than it had seemed 
when viewed from the middle of the val- 
ley, where we first estimated its gradient. 
The far-away turret which crowned its 
upper limit seemed almost to lean out over 
us. 
The slope of the rock-slide was abso- 
lutely at an even angle. It was like the 
steep pitch of a gigantic pent-house roof, 

with the upper cliffs representing the main 
walls against which the pent-house leaned. 
The clumps of alders dotted here and 
there upon this slide had, from the distant 
valley, looked like patches of green moss 
upon a roof, but now, at close range, we 
saw that they were many yards in width 
and some ten feet in height. 

Before we left the concealing shelter of 
the forest, we maneuvered about until we 
had placed the nearest of these alder 
patches in line between us and the sheep, 
and then used it as a screen behind which 
we slowly climbed upward. By charting 
our route in advance, we were able to 
mount from alder clump to alder clump, 
keeping ever behind their leafy protection. 

So steep was the slope that much of our 
progress was on all fours, a method that 
made it necessary tc pick up and lay down 
the rifle with each upward hitch, At first 
we climbed as rapidly as our legs and 
lungs would permit, taking care only to 
keep out of sight. Later, as we passed the 
half-way point, we began to proceed more 
carefully. The farther we went, the more 
care was necessary to keep absolutely out 
of sight and to make no sound—the latter 
not so easy on a rock-slide. 

As we_ ascended 
higher and _ higher 
the force of the wind 
became _ increasingly 
stronger and more 
buffeting, so that 
again and again it 
threw us both off 
our balance to a 
sitting posture. At 
times, we could 
breathe only by 
turning our heads to 
leeward. 

The driving par- 
ticles of sleet, propel- 
led by the gale, stung 
our exposed necks 
and cheeks, turning 
them a fiery red. Yet 
our exertion was sO 
intense that, in spite 
of wind and cold, 
both of us were soon 
in a drenching per- 
spiration. 


HE roar of the 

wind along the 
cliffs above was like 
heavy thunder. The 
view backward, 
down the rock-slide, 
became so steep that 
I dared not look be- 
hind me, but kept my 
gaze intently fasten- 
ed on the ground be- 
tween my two hands. To add to the feel- 
ing of insecurity, the loosely poised, slaty 
surface of the slope would every now and 
then slip from under my heels, giving each 
time a heart-sinking conviction that I was 
instantly starting to cascade all the way 
back down into the valley, already a thou- 
sand feet below. 

Little rose bushes only five or six 
inches high, but with tough roots, grew 
here and there among the loose rocks. 
They were armed with a covering of nee- 
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dle-like thorns. Yet, for the small added 
sense of security offered by a hand-hold 
upon them, I never failed to seize each 
and every one I could reach. It was sever- 
al days later before I succeeded in picking 
the last of these thorns out of my hot 
and swollen palms. 

When we had climbed steadily and la- 
boriously upward for forty strenuous 
minutes, we eventually arrived at a point 
some two hundred yards by air-line from 
the rams—ordinarily a more than satis- 
factory range for killing mountain sheep. 

3ut our rams at the top of the sheer sixty 
feet of cliff, which formed the 
upstanding wall of their turret, 
were now relatively more steep- 
ly above us than before, and the 
top edge of the cliff hid their 
bodies. 

Moreover, a particularly dense 
alder patch obstructed our sight, 
and even what poor view we 
had was further obscured by the 
blur of the gusty rain. It was, 
therefore, necessary for us to get 
even closer, despite the risk of 
alarming the game. A big alder 
patch grew at the very base of 
the turret, well under its shelter, 
and a narrow arm extended 
down to connect with the patch 
behind which we lay concealed, 
thus affording cover for a toil- 
some line of nearer approach. A 
clump of Alaskan mountain 
alders is a well-nigh impenetra- 
ble maze of trouble. 


E were now so near the 

rams that we had to pro- 
ceed with the greatest caution. As 
we were only a steadily decreasing 
two hundred yards away, they 
would certainly hear and might be 
put to flight by the chance snap- 
ping of a twig or the rattle of a 
falling stone, even muffled by the 
covering noise of the storm. 

We entered the thicket. The 
guide, who was ahead of me, 
crawled and wriggled upward. 
He fought his way through myr- 
iads of tough stems from one 
to six inches in diameter, which 
first grew out horizontally from 
the roots and then, after two or 
three feet, turned upward toward 
the sky—all intertwined in a 
tangle of forked and interlaced 
branches, The rifle had to be reached for- 
ward and propped among the branches 
ahead until one had fought and wriggled 
through the stems to a point beyond and 
above it. Then one could reach back, lift 
the gun and pass it up a few steps farther. 

Once Lee’s feet inadvertently dislodged 
a rock, which spurted through the air 
down toward me as I crept behind him. 
Fortunately I was able to catch it on the 
fly as it passed, and before it could bounce 
and rattle. 

It probably took us fifteen minutes to 
progress a little over a hundred yards 
through the thicket and to arrive near its 
upper edge, at a point perhaps seventy-five 
yards from the rams and a little to the 
left. The alders here were scarcely five 
feet high but very dense. Looking almost 
vertically upward through the leaves, we 
could at first get no sight of the rams; 
but the turret stood isolated against the 
background of the main cliffs, and the 
rams could not depart without showing 
themselves, so that there was a stalemate 
between hunter and hunted. 

In a whispered consultation, mouth 
against ear, Lee advocated leaving the 
thicket and climbing quietly up a dizzy 
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little crevice along the left side of the 
turret wall, until we could get beyond 
and above the sheep. I vetoed this, whis- 
pering “Sooner or later they will expose 
themselves, and then I'll crack one.” 

As it happened, later events confirmed 
my view. But my real reason was that I 
had had almost my fill of alpineering, and 
lacked any eagerness to exchange my 
present cozy station for a progress of 
finger- and toe-holds up that crevice. 

I settled myself upon the slope in much 
the posture that one assumes when nailing 
shingles to a roof, and rehearsed pointing 





My two rams—a pair of beauties 


my rifle upward at the lip of the turret. 
Many alder twigs and branches hindered 
my aim, particularly as the alders were 
writhing under the storm, which was 
blowing harder and harder, and the sway- 
ing twigs tended to push my rifle from 
side to side. Gingerly I propped it among 
the stems, and reached to my hip for my 
hunting knife. 

I gently whittled off a twig here and a 
branch there until I had opened up a 
small port-hole through the leaves, bear- 
ing upon the crest above and upon the 
ways of egress on either side. Through 
it I could now plainly see the top curve 
of the horn of a big ram, barely visible 
above the cliff’s rim, where he was ap- 
parently lying. 

At this moment a young, nervous ram 
with sickle horns appeared suddenly in 
plain sight and walked all the way around 
the lip of the turret, stopping several 
times to look downward alertly. Appar- 
ently he detected nothing to alarm him, 
for he seemed satisfied and quietly dis- 
appeared from view. 

Again I tried raising and pointing the 
rifle. This time the view was perfect. But 
behind me the main stem of an alder, some 


four inches in diameter, caught me in the 
small of the back and made sighting awk- 
ward. Once more I set the rifle aside, 
picked up my knife, and began carefully 
to whittle through this stem. In my re- 
stricted position I was forced to gnaw it 
all around a la beaver. It was almost cut 
through when, perhaps levered by the wind 
pressing upon its upper branches, the 
remaining bit of stem snapped. 

Guiltily Lee and I both looked upward. 
The big ram heard the sound through all 
the storm, for he had raised his head and 
he was looking over the edge of his perch, 
right*down at our thicket. He 
was a monster! The left side of 
his face was toward us, and his 
mighty horn swept around in a 
glorious arc until its point was 
opposite the base, pointing for- 
ward and upward to complete a 
full circumference. An oathof ad- 
miration escaped the guide’s lips. 

Only one of the horns show- 
ed, together with the alert 
white ear it encircled, and a 
small white triangle of the up- 
per face, including one intelligent 
brown eye. He was not yet 
greatly alarmed, and had not 
bothered to rise to his feet. His 
gaze was roving, and was not 
fixed particularly upon our part 
of the thicket. He had merely 
heard a snap and his expression 
seemed to say “How come?” 

I set the peep-sight, and cau- 
tiously raised the rifle through 
my port-hole, so that it bore di- 
rectly on the ram’s face. 

“Better wait till he 
more,” whispered Lee. 

Nevertheless I began to aim. 
But it was not so easy. A gust 
of wind came along so strong 
that it swayed the gun barrel 
from side to side. I had to wait 
for a lull between the blasts. At 
last it came! The sights and tar- 
get were in proper arrangement, 
and all was steady for a moment. 
A careful, even trigger-squeeze. 
The rifle leaped upward, and its 
roar was still in my ears as Lee 
said, “You got him!” 

As the gun dropped back out 
of my line of vision I could see 
nothing of my ram. The younger 
sheep with sickle horns was 
running in a confused panic along 
the very edge of the turret, showing a 
clear-cut silhouette against the background 
of the farther cliffs. He was uncertain 
which way to flee from the unseen enemy. 


shows 


ILENTLY and gently I worked the 

bolt to reload my rifle. As I did so, an- 
other ram—a big one—swept for an instant 
into full view and whirled directly away 
from us. He peered upward, seeking his 
danger along the higher ramparts. Only his 
rump was exposed to view above the 
rocky rim. A bullet traveling upward and 
entering from behind and beneath would 
break his back between the hips. 

As I brought the rifle to bear I had 
just time to hear Lee whisper, “That's 
another good one.” The shot crashed 
out, and the second ram reared back- 
ward off the top of the cliff. He sailed 
over and over through the air, struck the 
rock-slide below us and cascaded in an 
avalanche of stones for a hundred yards 
down the mountain. Crashing into an 
alder thicket, he stuck fast. 

It was then thirty-five minutes past ten 
—only two hours and five minutes since 
Lee and I had left our camp—and my 
sheep hunt was over. 
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Ai lake trout from the province of Ontario takes a prize 


ACKINAW trout, togue, gray 

trout, Great Lakes trout, longe 

and even land-locked salmon are 

all names applied to the lake 
trout (Cristivomer namaycush) in various 
parts of the United States and Canada. 
The number of names inflicted upon any 
species of beast, fowl or fish is usually 
in direct proportion to the extent of its 
range. The lake trout is no exception to 
this rule. The waters to which it is in- 
digenous extend from New Brunswick, 
New England and New York out through 
the entire Great Lakes region and west- 
ward to Vancouver. From thence they ex- 
tend northward to Alaska, Hudson Bay 
and Labrador. 

In certain portions of its range, this fish 
is still very abundant; in other sections 
it has decreased materially. Commercial 
fishing in certain of the larger waters, 
especially in the Great Lakes, has inter- 
fered greatly with the angler’s opportuni- 
ties for catching lake trout, despite all that 
has been done in the way of artificial 
propagation. 

Fish culture as applied to the lake trout 
was begun in 1886 by both Federal and 
state governments. Less than ten years 
later one hatchery alone produced over 
ten million eggs. As a result of a too ex- 
tensive propagation program, the markets 
of the Great Lakes region became over- 
stocked, and in 1896 the fishing 
boats on those waters ceased oper- 
ations during that year. 

A_ Biological Survey of the 
Champlain Watershed, just publish- 
ed by the Conservation Department 
of the State of New York, reports 
that, while lake trout were once 
abundant in Lake Champlain, none 
have been seen there in recent years. 
This publication goes on to say: 
“Over thirty years ago it was a 
common practice of many residents 
along Lake Champlain to spear lake 
trout in large numbers in the fall 
of the year when they were on their 
spawning beds. Persistent spearing 
of the breeders in the past may be 
the explanation of the apparent 
absence of the species there now.” 

This is just one more instance of 
the short-sighted conservation pol- 
icies of a previous generation. 

In Canada, the province of On- 
tario probably offers the best oppor- 
tunities to be had anywhere in that 
great country for lake trout fishing. 
Such famous waters as Lake Ti- 
magami, Lake of the Woods, Lake 
Nipissing and the lakes of the Al- 
gonquin Park, Rainy River and 
Hastings regions have an interna- 
tional reputation. As proof of that 
fact we offer you as evidence the 
magnificent 26%4-pound togue 
caught by Mr. D. H. Graham in the 
Rainy River territory. 

It will generally be admitted, I 
believe, that when lake trout attain 
a weight of more than 15 or 20 
pounds, they are not as a rule of 
particularly graceful proportions. 
Mr. Graham’s fish, shown in the 
accompanying photograph, however, 
is an outstanding exception to this 


statement. It is certainly one of the finest 
looking lake trout that I have ever seen. 

The tackle used by Mr. Graham com- 
prised a Bristol rod, a Pflueger reel, a 
Non-pareil line and No, 5 McMann spoon. 


WHERE TROUT ARE TROUT 
By D. H. Graham 


VER since I was a young lad with a 

can of worms and a home-grown fish- 
ing pole, I have been afflicted with what is 
commonly termed “the fishing bug.” As 
soon as the bug bites too hard, I have to 
go fishing and relieve the itch. Needless to 
say, I have lost no opportunity in doing 
this. 

In the spring of 1929, I received a re- 
quest from Ernie, a well-known camp 
proprietor in the Rainy River region of 
Ontario, to accompany his party: on their 
annual lake trout fishing trip. No second 
invitation was necessary. 

We left the town of Rainy River at 5: 00 
P.M. on Wednesday, May 15th. The 65- 
mile trip across the Big Traverse was 
uneventful and we arrived at Ernie’s 
camps at about 11:00 o’clock that night. 

On Thursday, May 16th, we left the 
camps just as the sun was rising. We 
headed north via Turtle Portage on 
Whitefish Bay, which is the eastern arm 
of Lake of the Woods. The next stop was 


Mr. Graham and his 2614-pound lake trout 
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at Sioux Narrows, where we had lunch. 
These stops for meals were always most 
welcome to me, as invariably I seemed to 
be hungry. Having downed the grub, we 
set out for the head of Whitefish Bay 
where we arrived about 3:30 P.M. There 
we made a half- mile portage into Sturgeon 
Lake near what is known as the old 
Indian village of Whitefish. After cross- 
ing Sturgeon Lake and making another 
portage, someone suggested that we make 
camp for the night. The motion was car- 
ried. 

The next morning an early start was 
made. Leave it to Ernie—he is right there 
when it comes to getting up at the crack 
of dawn! We crossed Round Lake on the 
southwestern side of Pine Lake Portage. 
Round Lake is a beautiful little body of 
water and is alive with trout, though most 
of them do not run very large. One mem- 
ber of our party fished this lake some 
years ago and he claims that it was neces- 
sary to hide behind a tree when getting 
one’s tackle ready. The trout were so hun- 
gry that they just naturally came right 
out of the water when any sort of a lure 
was shown to them. I cannot vouch for 
this statement. However, I told my friend 
that while I would believe him, thousands 
wouldn't. 

I have purposely tried to be specific re- 
garding localities in this region, inasmuch 
as some of my readers will un- 
doubtedly go up that way some time. 

We next traversed Pine Lake 
Portage and found ourselves on 
as pretty a lake as I have ever 
seen. Paddling up the lake a few 
more miles we selected a camp site 
in a beautiful grove of pines. This 
was to be our base of operations for 
several days. We lost no time in 
getting out our tackle and shortly 
proved to our satisfaction that the 
fish were there—and this was right 
during the middle of the day, too. 
There were moments when al! 
three of us had on trout at the same 
time. That evening we went out 
again and fished until almost dark. 
We caught quite a number of lake 
trout, some of them weighing 9 or 
10 pounds. As far as I was able to 
determine, 15 pounds was about the 
largest ever taken in this particular 
lake. All of our fish were released 
immediately with the exception of 
an occasional one which found its 
way to the frying pan. 


N May 19th we made an excur- 
sion to Rowan Lake. We did 
not hook into any large trout there. 
but Ernie caught a 23-pound muskie. 
The next day we went through 
Little Musky Lake into Cameron 
Lake. We fished the latter and 
caught a number of small trout. 
That evening, while sitting around 
the camp fire, it was decided that 
we would go to Deer Lake the next 
morning. Ernie had heard about 
some exceptionally big trout being 
taken there by the net fishermen. 
Sunrise found us on our way to 
Deer Lake via Rowan, Denmark, 
Sturgeon (Continued on page 81) 
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OPEN SEASONS FOR GAME, 1930-31 


Compiled by Franc L. Earnsuaw and Franx G. Grimes, Administrative Assistants, Division of Game and Bird Conservation, Bureau of Biological Survey 
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THE OPEN SEASONS HERE SHOWN pecaees BOTH DATES. When the season is closed for a fixed 
ae Be mer on! mend STATE LAWS in regard to sunset and sunrise provisions, as the Federal law p 


idge” in Mage Bvemert Be includes Canada grouse, sharp- me grouse, 
——_ chi and sage hens 
repost ADVISED to obtain from State game com ners the full ¢ tent of ‘ome lowe is { in States where hunting is 


The a vpabbie ad be mw hare; “quail,” the bird known as “partridge 
in the South), and all other members of the family exc ep 











ee SS eS 


from sunset to half an hour before sunrise, and some States further 
(known as “partridge” in the North and “pheasant 








mn seasons for NEWFOUND: and MEXICO are ast included in the tables, but are summarized in the last two 
game p 


LAND 
? Farmers’ Bulletin on “Game Laws for the Season 1930-31," and « directory 


ee ae Dove, alo Sept. 1-Sept. 30, except in Mobile and Bakdwin Counties, 
. 1-Jan. 31 only. 


Alaska.— All bun’ prohibited on bird and game reservations, and in closed 


Dec. 31 (excep' 
Steese Highway at Twelve Mile Summit and Eagle Summit, no sea 
close season. male with horns 3 inches long) east of 


and mountain goat kids prohibited. ‘arg so brown ¢ we ry bears, non- 

residents, t. 1-June 20; for residents, Sept. 1-Jui rainage area 

= Gulf of Al from west shore of Glacier Bay to yo y awe drainage 
of Hubbard 


west bank of Yentna River to its confluence with Skwentna River, thence 
sloag south bank of Skwentna River to summit of Alaska wy ty and — 
portage from Kakhonak Bay on Iliamna Lake to Kamishak 
Alaska Peninsula south and west of rey > River, [liamna Lake, 8 nd 
ortage from Kakhonak Bay to Kamishak Bay; and on islands of Hawkins, 
fiinetinbrook, Montague, Yakobi, peng Shes ak; in rest of Territory, resi 
dents, no close season. Black bear, no close season. 


Arizona.— Black tail or mule deer, bear, and wild turkey, south of Gila River, and 
il, gallinule, throughout State, no open season 

mje Gost, no open season. Coot, Oct. 16- 
1-Dee. 15. tng ge Ay 5-Aug. 31. 


“eo iden 31. Squirrels, 3 Oct. 31, except 
Peccap ot jor ia Mate, and, south of Giis and Salt River base meridian, 
Chiricahua and Arizona tree squirrels, nO open season. 


er we (male), turkey gobbler, Nov. 10-Nov. 15 and Dee. S0-tne. 35 
jitional open season in State, Apr. 1-Apr. 30. Squii 
hicot, ae. and Lonoke Counties, May 15~June 15 and Oct. 1-Jan. t 
in Ashley, Bradley, Calhoun, Cleveland, Columbia, Dall Drew, 
Grant, Hot Spring, Lafayette, Lincoln, Ouachita, and Union Counties, 
Oct. 1-Jan. 1; .o Marion County, no close season. Rail, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. 
Gallinule, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. 






California. — Deer (male, except spike buck), eo Districts 2, 244, ans Le 
Sept. 14; in Districts 1, 4, 4%, Hed 23, 24, 25, and 26, Sept. rw hag 1 
District 1% (mule deer must have 3 or more branches to om cater), 


Sept. 16-Oct. 15; in District 1%, Sept. 1-Oct. "5. Bear, in Districts 1, 1%, 
2, and 2%, no close season. Mountain my —_ vail, in Distriet 1%, 
Nov. 1-Dee. 31. ~s in State, 7 Waterfowl, in 
Districts 4, 4%, 4a, 4e, 20, 20a, 21, ond any be hunted only on 
Wednesdays, Saturdays ‘Band days, legal holidays, opening and closing 
days of open season, ‘and in District 4a waterfowl may not be hunted on. 
said days before 8a. m. Dove, in Districts 4, 4%, and 4%, Sept. 1-Oct. 31. 
Gallinule, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. (For counties in each game district see ‘Game 
Laws, 1930-31.") 

Connecticut.— Deer, owner of agricultural lands, member of family, or em- 
ployee, may kill with shotgua or under permit, with rifle, on own lands 
deer destroying fruit trees or growing crops, but must report killing to 
commissioners within 12 hours. 

Delaware.— Dove, New Castile County, Sept. 1-Deec. 1. 


District of Columbia.— Hunting mitted only on marshes of Eastern 
Branch, acrthof Anacostia Bridge, and on Virginia shore of Potomac. 








Florida.—Deer, wild turkey, in Collier County, no open season. Quail, in 
Collier County Nov. 20-Dec. 31. Ducks may be taken on lamonia, Jack- 
on, and Miccosukee Lakes in Leon and Jefferson Counties on Monday, 

Wednesday, and Friday only of each — ne open season. Rail, 
Sept. 15-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Nov. 20-No 


Georgia.—Deer, in Dade, Dawson, Catoosa, Chattooga, Fannin, Gilmer, Gor- 
don, Habersham, Lumpkin, Murra: ray Fickens, Rabun, Stephens, Towns, 
Union, Walker, White, and Whitfield Counties, no open season. Foz 
squirrel, no open season. Quail, in Pierce ge By —— 4 be hunted on 
Tuesdays and FThuredays only. Dove, also Sept. 1- 


Idaho.— Deer, mountain goat, in Adams, Blaine, Boise, Butte, Custer, Elmore, 
Lemhi, and Valley Counties, and ie Idaho County south of Main Salmon 


and east of Little Salmon, Oct. 6-Oct. 31; in Clearwater County north and 
west of North Fork and Little North Fork Clearwater River, Oct. 15-Nov. 
0; in rest of Clearwater County, Oct. 1-Nov. 15; and in rest of Idaho 
County, Oct. 1-Nov. 15; deer, in Clark, Fremont, Jefferson, Madison, and 
Teton Counties, Oct 1 Oct. 20; in Benewah, Bonner, Boundary, Kootenai, 
Latah, Lewis, Nez Perce, and’ Shoshone Counties, Nov. 1-Nov 

Gem County, Oct. 6-Oct. 31; in Bannock, Bear Lake, Caribou, Franklin, 
Oneida, Power, and Twin Falls Counties, Oct. 20-Oct. 30; in Washington 
County, Oct. 1-Oct. 31. Mountain sheep (ram only— under special license 
fee, nonresident, $50, resident, $25), in Valley and Lemhi Counties only, 
Oct. 15-Uet. 25. Ell, in Clearwater and Idaho Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 15; 
in Clark, Fremont, Jefferson, Madison, and Teton Counties, Dee. 


15; in ——— County, Oct. 20-Oct. 30. Deer, elk, mountain goat, moun- 





tain sheep, open season, except as above. .Bear in Benewah, Bonner, 
Boundary, € easweter, Kootenai, Latah, Lewis, Nez Perce, and Shoshone 
Counties, Sept. 1-May 31; in rest of State, no close season. Waterfowl, 
coot, Wilson's snipe, in Boundary, ym Kootenai, Benewah, and Sho- 
shone Counties, Sept. 16-Dee. 31 “Game Laws, 1930-31," for local 
seasons on upland game birds.) 

Wlinois.—Sgquirrel, in northern zone, ; in central zone, Aug 
1-Dee. 1; in southern 7, daly 1- a ay Fee counties in each zone, 


see “Game Laws, 1930-3 


Kansas.—For squirrel, Aug. 1-Jan. 31; — ae no open season. Rail, 
N t. 16 


Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Sep’ 

Kentucky.—(Covt, Nov. 1-Dee. 31 

Louisian. Deer, in Concordia, Avoyelles, Rapides, Vernon, ond all parishes 
north "the reof, Dec. 1-Jan. 15; in parishes south, Nov. 1- Jar 


Maine.— Deer, Oct. 16-Nov. 30, except in Androscoggin, Cumberland, Kenne- 
bee, Knox, Lincoln, Sagadahoc, Waldo, and York Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 


30 and in Hancock and Washington Counties, Nov. 1-Dec. 15. Hare, 

rabbut, in Androscoggin, Cumberland, Sagadahoc, and York Counties, Oct. 

1-Feb. 28. Gallinule, Sept. 16-Nov. 30. (See also “Game Laws, 1930-31 
Maryland. —Dver (male—having 6-inch antler), in Allegany County and 


my = preserves inclosed with 7-fvot fence in Washington County 
Dec De 5; in Garrett County, Dee. 1-Dee. 3. Squirrel, dove, ad i- 
pew om season, Sept. 1-Sept. 30, except in Allegany and Garrett 
Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 9 only. Squirrel, Nov. 10-Dec. 31, and dove, 
Nov. 10-Dee. 15, in Baltimore, Harford, and Howard Counties. Wild 
turkey, quail, Garrett County, Nov. 10, 1931. Grouse in Garrett County, 
Nov. 10-Dee. | 


Massachusetts. — aoe, in Berkshire, Franklin, Hampshire, and Ham 

Counties, Dee Dec. 13; in Nantucket County, no open season. uro- 
an hare, in Serkahin County, no close season a Essex, Hampden, 

fiempahire, Middlesex, Nantucket, Norfc vik, and Worcester Counties, bo 

open season. Pheasant, in Nantucket County, Oct * 

grouse, in Dukes County, no open season. Waterfowl, 

in Dukes and Nantucket Counties and south and east mt Cape Cod Canal 

in Barnstable County, Oct. I-Jan. 

















Michigen.— Director of conservation may shorten or close season or othef- 
wise restrict the taking of any species of game. Deer, in Upper Aree ang 
and in Alcona, Alpena, Benzie, Cheboygan, Crawford, Idsco, Kalkas! 
Leelanaw, Montmorency, Ogemaw, Oscoda, Otsego, Presque Isle, = 
Roscommon Counties only, Lower Peninsula, Nov. 15-Nov. 30. Rabbit, 
Lower Peninsula, Oct. 15-Jan. 1; Upper Peninsula, Oct. 1-Jan. 31. Grouse, 
prairie chicken, introduced pheasant, in Upper Peninsula, no open season. 


Minnesota.—Bear, in 1930, Nov. 15-Nov. 25; in 1931, Apr. 15-May 15. 


Mississippi.— Dove, also Sept. 1-Sept. 30. Boards of supervisors may shorten 
seasons. For local regulations apply to sheriff or county clerk. 





Montana.—Derr, either sex, in Flathead, 


paragraphs bel. 
officials may be had free, when toned, on 


Set dee et ee 


Lincoln, Madison 
‘ties, and in a parsol Pee County, Oct. is 
Nov. 15; deer, either sex, — of Ravalli Count pms yy anbre 22-Oct. ai fom. 
Carbon, , Dawson, shell, M 


a. River, Prairie, Gartel, Roosevelt, tenn 

mig Bae, Fe us, Glacier, and 

Ponders Counties, no season. Elk, in Glacier , Madison, 
Pondera, and parts Lewis Missoula, and Po’ 

Counties, Oct. 15-Nov. 15; in = of Lewis and Clark = Cate,» Nov. 1- 

ae 15; eo a Lewis and yy Counties, Oct. 15-Deec. 1; 

in Granite part of Powell County, Nov. 10-Nov. 12; io 


it 
Jefferson Count: octis ony Nov. ae a in part of Ravalli County, 
Sept. 20-Oct. 20, and in Park Count: pc. 10 Das. 3 20; in rest of State, no 
ecting open seasons 





Commission may 


New Hamp: «eT in C203 County, Oct. 15-Nov. 30; Ay Carroll C: 
Nov. 15-Dee. 15; in Cheshire County, Des. 1-Dee. 1 in Grafton County, 
Nov. 1-Dee. 15; ‘S ssct of Sate Dae, FD 31. Biged in Coos 
and Cheshire Coun no = season. Cock in Hillsboro, 
Merrimack, Rocki: and Strafford Counties only, Nov. 1-Nov. 6. 
Rail, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. , Sept. 16-Nov. 30. 


New J —Quail, in Bergen, Essex, Ruteen, Hunterdon, Morris, "tage 


jersey. 
—— ome, Union, and _ Counties, March 15, 1933. 

use, a = , Middlesex, Moamouth, 
fod Union Counties, Mar: 9,'1902. 


New York. —Commission aay b Sea opea rage - game (see “Game Laws, 


1930-31"). tg (male), in Adirondacks, 15-Nov. 15, except in 
Greene County, Nov. 1-' Now 8; codon shotgua oaly in Dutchess 
County, Nov. 1-Nov. 15; in Ulster, Sullivan, pee Delaware, Colum- 


Win, and Geange Coen! Nov. 1-Nov. 15; in rest of State, no o; season. 
Bear, unprotected, thee Delaware, Essex, Franklin, Geeena, and 
Ulster Counties, but beenpen a and ossess them from Nov 
jaye ae tA R. jing — 5-Mar. i : veg, Neen a 15- 
a0. in Wayne, y , Livingston, Moproe, Niaga: 
Ca: : , Tompkins, and unties, Oct. 15-M. Ty 
eeason. , in Dutehess, G: itnam, 


Greene, ware, Ulster, |, Cob 
a, Sullivan, » Creagh, Behoharie, “and Westchester 


ov 
~~ Island. —V. hare, Oct. nea 1. Cottontail rabbit, Nov. 1- 
Dec. 31. Fos feta g tye’ 


North Carolina. —Squirrel, east aad er including 
Moore, and Coun’ 


Person, Orange, Chatham, 
hmond, — by 7 15-Jan. 15; in rest of 
State, ate, Bept. 15-Jan. 1. Gallinule, Nov. 1- 


North Dakota.—White-breasied and dupiiea roe Sept. 16-Oct. 16. 


Ruffed in Bottineau, Rongpenoon tg Pembina, and ite Counties only, 
Oct. 7-Uet. 16. Coot, no . 


Ohio.—Rail, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Saude, Sept. 16-Nov. 30. 


ma.—Quail may not be hunted except on Monday, Wednesday, = 
Friday of each reek du — season and o: a Thashegiving 744% 
Christmas and New Y ys or the ‘aaguevediog 5 Setundage, if they fall on 


ys. 
Oregon.—East of Cascades: Bear, in Klamath County, Nov. 1-Nov. 30; in rest 


of 

of District, no close season. Franklin's grouse, no ~% season. ‘ountain 
or plumed and California, or valley ul, in Crook, Deschutes, Gilli 
Klamath, Lake, Morrow, Sherman, pate, and Wasco Counties only 
Chinese , in’ Baker, Crook, Deschutes, Gilliam, Grant, Hood 
ver, Klamath, Morrow, Umatilla, Union, Lea ‘a, and Wasco Siaaties 
only, 9 days ‘s during October—Oct. 5, 8, Let nis. 19, 22, 26, and 29, 
1930; Chinese nt in Malheur Cone Get. 1 t. 31. 

West of Cascades: en, in Jackson and J = Counties, Nov. 1- 
Nov. 30; in rest of District, no close season. ranklin's grouse, no open 
season. Chinese pheasant, in Clatsop, Curry, Lincoln, and Tillamook 
Counties, no open season; mountain or plumed, and California or valley quail 





in Mere og Douglas, Jacksun, Josephine, and Yamhill Counties only, 
Oct. 15-Oct. 3 

Pr Ivani oa i with Board of Game Commissioners, Rete. 
burg, for changes in open seasons and other restrictions on hunti: 
turkey, in Fayette, Samet, and Westmoreland Counties, Get fs, 198 isan 
Gallinule, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. 

Bhode d.—Cock pense, in town of New Shoreham (4 days only), Oct. 


Islan 
*! 5, and 19, and Dee. 3; in town of Jamestown (2 days only), Nov. 


and aien —Deer, in Greenville, vi es and Pickens eyes open 


season one day only—Jan. 1, oy n Lexington, Richland  Batade 


" m season one day, Jan. 1, 1931; 

in Lancaster County, oe oF ‘eb. 15. tween September | and Thanks- 

po Day rabbits may be — without firearms aud squirrels without 
Doves, also Sept. 1-Sept. 





oun Dakota. wy (male with a horns), in Meade, Lawrence, Penning- 


Te: 


ton, Custer, and Fall River Counties only, Nov. 1-Nov. 20. Ch nese, ring- 
necked, or English pheasants, Cy as grouse, prairie chicken, innated, while 
breasted, or sharp-tailed plete graces oe nd sage grouse may only taken under 
regulations of Game ani ih Commission, Pierre. 


mnnessee.— Decr in Carter, C! wey Sage ie and Datos Counties, 


ho open season. , in Paorhe 


Countien, 5 Nov. 20- Quail, in Carter wg es Nov. 15-Jan. 1 
a > uD! “10 Feb 20; in Fayette County, Dee. 10-Feb. i: 
oui oe 10-Mar. 1; in Hardin County, Dec. 10-Feb. 1; 
io rwsed mone Na "hee 10-Feb. 14; in H 5 
Nov. 24-Feb. 1; in MeN: nty, Dee. 20-Feb. 15; in County 
Nov. 15-Jan. 31; in Sullivan County, Nov. 25-Jan. 1; in W: 
County, Nov. 25—-Jan. 15; in inty, no » ‘tld 
turkey, in Carter, Greene, Unicoi, and Washi Counties, season 


, BO Open 
(Nov. 15, 1931). Dove in Carter Countg, ‘ov. 15—Dec. 15; in Claiborne 
gouty, no open season. Rail, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Nov. 1-Nov. 


a oy deer ony © ag horn), west of Pecos River, Nov. 
30; deer, in , Eastland, Harrison, H 

Hatwaiesce, Parker, Palo ae Pinto, Robe: San Saba, and 
ties, no open season. irrel, addit! season, May 1-J 31. Wid 
turkey Mar. 1-Apr. 30, except in . 
Angelina, ustine, Sabine, — Jasper, Newton, Leon, ouston, 
Madison, Trinity, Grimes, Walker, Jacinto, Polk, iene 
ertson, Brazos, Bu . Lee, , and Washington Counties, 1- 
Apr. 30 only. Wild turkey, in 5 4 » Palo Pinto, 
Shackelford, San , and Harrison Cou 
chicken, in Collingsworth and Wheeler Counties, June 15, 1931. uail, 
in Stephens County, no open season. ourning ne, 
Sept. 1-Oct. 31; in South Zone, Oct. 1-Nov. dove, 
in State, Aug. 8-Oct. 31. Weaterfo . ‘ileon’s ani ~ & North 
Zone, Oct. 16-Jan. 31; in South Zone, Nov. 1-J 1- 


‘ f° jan. 31. 
.. Gallinule, in North Zone, Oct. 16-Nov. 30; in Boutn Zone, 
Nov. I-Nov. 30. North and South Zones defined in Service — Reg- 
ulatory Announcements, B. 8. No. 72, obtainable from Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey, Washington, D. C., or in State game law, to be had from 
Game, Fish, and Oyster Commission, Austin, Tex. 


Utah.— Waterfowl, coot, Wilson's snipe, in Beaver, E rand, Iron, Kane, 


Millard, Morgan, Rich, San Gon Som, on ier, Summit, fisteh Wasatch, and 
Washington Counties, Oct. 1-Jan.'15. Duck, in Fish Lake Game Preserve, 
Oct. 1 30. Commissioner same fix open seasons of quail, grouse, sage 
hen, and p vay 


Vermont.— Deer, in Franklin County, Jan. 1, 1932. Ducks, on waters or 


shores of Joe’s Pond in towns of Danville, yak and Walden, Stone 
Pood or Shadow Lake in town of Glover, Caspian Lak e in town of Greens- 
boro, and Groton or Lund’s Pond in town of Groton, 1937. Gallinule, 
Sept. 16-Nov. 30. 


use, ruffed use 
to Old World pheasants. 
as NS OF MINOR IMPORTANCE ARE OMITTED FROM Tug 











P to the D of Ag Washington, D. ¢, 
Virginia.—Deer, in Kin Lancaster, Northumbe: 
Rockingham, Stafford, and Westmoreland Counties, —_. 
rince Dee. 1-Jan. 15; in Sussex County, Jane 
Bull ek with horns plainly visible above the hair, in Bland, oe 
ontgomery, ‘ulaski Coun’ 1, 2, and 3. 
County, Nov. 15-Jan. 31. Waterfowl, o] Blue Ridge Noa om 
not be hunted or killed on W ys or oo duri the’ ope 
son, nor Anne County, 
aoa Sun y> y, on 8, Satur. 
Washingto: seasons on deer (male), bear, elk, rabbit, 
ee, ome inde fixed by county game commissions. y squirrel, and 
ba Ba ey 


7, in Marion, Marshall, Mercer, and Mingo Counti 
Red squirrel, unprotected. : ties, no 


Geanigin nineteen, in Pierce, Barron, Chi Rush, Price, Linco 
Langlade, Oconto, and all counties north thereof, Dee. 1-Dee. 10; 
in rest of State, and does throughout State, no open season. int 

in Dodge, Fond da an eee, Kenosha, LM athe wg Oxsukee, 


worth, Wi 
of State, Nov. 
Wyoming. fod 


Waukesha Counties, 
Inlan. I. "Duct, cout, Wednesday'ol open eat = 


(male with forked horns), in Albany, Comobel Carbon, Con. 


verse, . Natrona, Platte, Sheridan, and Sweetwater Count 
Oct. 1-Oct. 15; in Hot and ie Counties, Oct. 1 


= 1- ao 
Crook Coun’ 


Le 
ublette, Sweetwater, and Uinta Coun ‘ 4 
Johnson Counties, Oct. 15 Nov. 14; in Big Hors Grea! 
10; in Albany and Carbon Counties, Oct. 1-Oct. 15, 1, 
y, Get. 15-Now, 15; in Fremont Park’and 1 Teton Counties 


Sept. 15. Mow" 15; in rest of State, no open season. 
from MPa ead Sea 


Teton or 


CaNwaDa.— 


a Bet 15-Nov. 15; in 
15. Male mow » and 
‘Sept. 15-Nov. 15; in Lincoln and ‘Sublette Co Counties, Oct, 1- 
Countis 


LE, ha. 
ft Tinea one 
— a > 


» 5 » 1 

it inty, Sept. 15-Oct. 1; in Park and Teton Coun 
. 15. Sage hen, in Carbon, Goshen, Laramie, lee 
open season. 





Ottawa, = 
Birds. 


— All big 


i i National Park: 
for full wat a the Soke Regulations : cn igen 


Tengg! eed have horns at least 4 inches 4 Deer, moose, 


u, in ves of Rocky Mountains, u: 
1-Oct. 31. Deer, south of North ieaeeeee fl iver an and east cud 
ian Pacific Railway from prasgtes to McLeod, 
Shar p-tailed grouse, north of Red Deer River peta Oat 1- Oct, its Wan, 
Sowl, coot, inule, Leng ing a 14, except north of Clearwater 
and Athabaska Rivers, 
British Colum) senna nen seasons on upland game birds fixed 
ne 1 ae coag 4 pe obtained tre m (Game ° Commins 4 
ictoria, B. C. moose, in in, Fort George, Cariboo, and Omineca 
Electoral ral District, north first 
allel, Sept. tri 


Railway, Sept. 1-Dec. 15; in rest of vinee, no open season. Bull dk 


wapiti), in 


Fernie and Columbia Electoral Districts (except west of 


lumbia River), Sept. 15-Oct. 15; in rest of Province, no ho, oben staan. 
ntain 


Male mou 


sheep, in Eastern ‘District north of Can adian National 


Railway and in Cariboo and me jooet Electoral Districts south of the main 
Chilcotin River and west of Fraser River, and in theese Cranbrook, and 
Columbia Electoral poor Sept. 1-Nov. 15; in rest vinee, Bo open 


season. Mount 
Okanagan, an 


niain goat, in Eastern District (exce “ North and 
d Grand Forks-Greenwood Electoral Districts) L 


1-Dee. 
15; in Western District (except on Vancouver Island), Sere. 15-Dee. 15. 


Male decr (m 
in North and & 
of summit of 


ule, white-tail, coast), in Eastern District (except white-tail 
vath Okanagan ni lec’ 
Midway Mountains in Grand Forks-Greenwood 





Electoral 
District, no open season), Sept. 15-Dec. 15; in Western District, Sept. 15- 

. 15, except in North and South Saanich and Highland Distriets on 
Vancouver Island, Sept. 15-Oct. 31, and except on Charlotte 
oe and Hornsby Island, no open season. Bear (except white or Ker 

modei bear), in Eastern Distriet, Sept. 1-June 30; in Western District, 
Sept. 15-June 30. 

Band-tailed pigeon, Sept. 15-Oct. 15. Waterfowl, coot, Wilson's enipe, in 
Eastern District, Sept. 15-Dec. 31, except waterfowl and cool in Creston 
Electoral District, Sept. 15-Nov. 30; in Western istrict, Oct. 15-Jan. 31, 

it Cascades 


except brant, 


Nov 15-Feb. 28. Western District, west si 


ummit 
and south Atlin Electoral District, except for migratory birds, south : 
Skeena and Prince Rupert Electoral Districts excluding that 


Lillooet Electoral 


District east of easterly railway yard limit of ‘Alta L Lake 
Electoral 


Railway en on Pacifie Great Eastern Railway in Lillooet 


rict. 


n District includes rest of Province. 


wtdiianins north of 53d parallel, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. 


New Brunswick.— cer, on Grand Stone, Poe poten and Deer Islands, no 
open season, but aS resident thereof, t $1 license from Minister, may 
take one deer, 15-Nov. 15. Sean, roy special license, fee, 


fay may take hong ‘bears, Ape. 1—June 30. Waterfowl, cool, rail, on islands 
in Grand Manan Group, Oct. 15-Jan. 31. Woodcock and Wilson's shi pe 
~ islands in Grand Manan Group, Oct. 15-Nov. 30. 


Se . mentation Sones caribou, mountain sheep, or mountain goat 
Jovernor General 


at foot, and their Young, no open season. 
seasons. 


in Comal may, by regulation, alter 


Nova Scotie.— Moov, on Cape Breton Island, no Goose, brant, 
in Halifax, a and Queens Counties, under license from hye 


Dec. 1-Feb. 


Duck, rail, in Cumberland County, Sept. 15- 
bull moose, north x Canadian National Railway, Sept. 15- 


— Deer, 
nee. 25; Ben of Canadian National Railway to Mattawa River, aod 


Nipissing and French River (except on St. Joseph 
aoe. 10° Nov. 25), Nov. —— — _— south of wosnch cad a 
vers (ex: Leeds, Grenvil undas, Stormont, Glengarry, 
Carleton Corte, co in Bruce, Grey, Simcoe, and York Counties snd 
. and pe: 


5; south, bee: 
Winnipeg line of Canadian National i Railway only, Sept. 1-Dee. 15. 


Quebec.— Moose, 


Saskatchewan. 
Nov. 15-Dee. 


NEWFOUNDLAND.—Hare, rabbit, pla rmigan. willow grouse ot 


south of St. Lawrence River, Sept. 20-Dec. 31. 


— Deer, (males only) } as north of Townsbip 4, 
14; south of of Township pen season. 





r 


goose, plover, curlew, anipe, or other wild or migratory birds (except hawks 
and tid crow, unprotected and except capercailzie, or black game; no oped 


weason), 


MEXICO.—Deer 
ps northwest 


(male), Oct. 16-Jan. 31 (in mountains about table lands); 
wert region (Lower Califo: except mule deer, Cedros Inland, 
season, Sonora and Sinaloa be 


open 3 
¢ Cancer, July 1-Sept. 30. Antelope, mountain sheep, manatee, DO open 


Bear, Se 


season 
1-Feb. 28. 


U White- 
16-Nov. 30, and other doves and pigeons, Oct. 1-Dee. 31. Wilson's ani 
on, oa swan, Nov. 1- nag 8. Rod — Aug. 1 te hay 
tur! curassow, it. . ‘tgator, Sept. 
31. Anteater, intajgu Oct i-Jan oy Nov. 1-Jan. 31. 


luck, goose, 


Tapir, Sept. 1 


Sept. 1-Oct. 31. Rabbit, Sept. 1-Feb. 28. Peecary, Aug. 
nd plover, Sept. 1-Sept. i doves, 


, 31. Paca, armadillo, 











Know your game laws, both State and Federal. Read them carefully. Know what you’re doing before you do it. 
Ignorance is no excuse in the eyes of the law. No sportsman will wilfully break a game law. There is no excuse 


for him to do so unknowingly 
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Squirrel, and 


» Counties, no 


mason; in rest 
closed. 


Carton, Con. 


Counties 
t. 16-Oet. 30; 
and Ni 


reg Oct. 1- 
pt. 1-Se; 

ton Counts 
Sheridan, and 


ict, Sept. 15~ 
Distnets 


on 
rn Charlotte 
white or Ker. 
ern District, 


son's enipe, in 
4 in Creston 

15-Jan. 31 
nit Cascades 
rds, south : 
st portion of 
of Alta Lake 
pet Electoral 


t Islands, no 


Vileon’s ompe 


untain goa 
rho! ym 
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= Outboard Motors Corporations \— 
——. ew Four Cylinder Racing Sensation = /=——— 














HE flash of an cnanaenbenih fuel 
tank .... the hum of 45 horse- 
power .... a boat flies past at 

express train speed. The crowds on 
shore and the drivers behind don’t 
need a stop watch to tell them that 
records that once seemed secure are 
going a’tumbling. 


At regattas from coast to coast, “4-60”, 
newest four-cylinder racing achieve- 
ment of Outboard Motors Corporation, 
IS a sensation! Nothing before has 
been so powerful, yet “4-60” weighs no 
more than smaller four-cylinder out- 
boards. Light boats fairly Ay over the 
water, but with unbelievable steadiness 
due to a 15 inch steering fin on the 
housing. Easy-rolling ball and roller 
bearings put maximum power at the 
wheel. The rotary disc valve is gear- 
less and integral with the large case- 
hardened crankshaft of chrome nickel 
steel. Flywheel is steel, drop forged 
and precisely balanced. Ignition is 
closed-circuit battery type. 





Many July “4-60” victories include: 


WINNER UNLIMITED RACE; also first and 
second class F, Division III, Albany, New 
York, July 6. 


WINNER OF EVERY FREE-FOR-ALL at 
Biloxi, Pass Christian and Bay St. Louis 
in Gulf Coast Circuit Regattas, July 10-13. 


WINNER FREE-FOR-ALL, Madison, Indiana, 
July 4; Hub Meyers, driver. Auspices 
Mississippi Valley Power Boat Association. 


WINNER 5-MILE FREE-FOR-ALL, Roches- 
ter, New York, July 6; James Westcott, 
driver. 


NEW WORLD’S RECORD Class F, Division 
II mile trials, Westerly, Rhode Island, July 
6; Ken Mackenzie, driver. 

Ole Evinrude, president of Outboard 
Motors Corporation, offers $3500 in 
cash or trophies of equivalent value 
for first drivers of “4-60” to make 50 
miles per hour in competition, first 55 
and first 60 miles per hour in time 
trials and competition. Write for full 
details and complete information on 
“4.60”, the year’s greatest racing sen- 
sation and racing value at $450 f. o. b. 
factory. Address: Racing Division, 
Outboard Motors Corporation, Ole 
Evinrude, President, 5065-27th Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 



































Sold by 
EVINRUDE 
eu 
iss LOCKWOOD 
ate Dealers throughout — ew 
Ca ‘Y> y yy the World + = | ‘ 
S 2 | : 

a 35 | - “ Here is 2% H. P. FOLD-LIGHT —handiest, EE 
— 5 is, most compact ‘of all outboards. Folds to only —————— ___ 
——— - 1 g) 11% x 13% x 17 inches; 7 to 10 miles per a 
animal win hour; only $145 £. o. b. factory. a ae 
—_a Outboard Motors Corporation also Builds || —— 
a ET eee 

———= 29 Pound FOLD-LIGHT, Worlds lightest Twin Outboard 7) mmm — 
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Edited by Carr. Paut A. Curtis 


AN IDEAL VERMIN RIFLE 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


ANY years ago when I was a 

very small boy, I stood before 

the window of “Eppie” Tappen’s 

sporting-goods store in the little 
village of Oyster Bay, staring with covet- 
ous eyes upon a wondrous rifle that re- 
posed within. Never before had I seen such 
a beautiful weapon, and well I remember 
the sympathetic smile upon my - father’s 
face as, with bated breath, I attempted to 
describe it. 

The price was fifteen dollars—a lot of 
money at that time for a boy’s rifle—but it 
had cost the original owner, who had died, 
much more. Every day for about two 
weeks, I went back to see it, approaching 
the window with my pounding heart in my 
mouth for fear that it had been sold to 
some one else more fortunate than I. 

Eventually father 
gave me the money 
and I romped home 
with my treasure; 
nor was ita passing 
fancy, as for many 
years it remained 
my choicest weapon 
—the envy of many 
older than myself. 

My only wish is 
that I had it today. 

It was a Schut- 
zen rifle made to 
order by the Stevens Arms Co, and was 
then known as the Ideal Model No. 47. The 
rifle weighed 7% pounds and was fitted 
with a 26-inch No. 2 octagon barrel. The 
frame was similar in design to the falling 
breech action on the present Ideal Model, 
but heavier and more tastefully case-har- 
dened. It also had a loop finger-lever, 
like that of the Winchester, instead of 
the spur type now used. The stock was 
of fine walnut, and made with a very high 
comb and a pistol grip which meant some- 
thing. It was also fitted with a Swiss butt- 
plate. The sights were the last word. In 
front was a hooded glo‘e with interchange- 
able sights, and on the tang, a special 
Stevens windgauge folding vernier sight 
with changeable aperture cup-disk. 

Many a squirrel bit the dust when it 
cracked, and many the duck along the 
shore, too; but the event which comes once 
in a lifetime was when I killed my first 
big game. Mother had a pet sheep which, 
out of the goodness of her heart, she pur- 
chased one day as it went bleating by our 
place on its way to market. We named her 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











Nan. A large mongrel dog came around 
one day and worried her but was finally 
driven off by our man before it did her 
much harm. She never forgot him, how- 
ever and if she saw him again, she would 
let out a loud blat and race for the kitchen 
door where the mongrel would not follow. 

Great was my feeling of responsibility 
when father told me to kill the dog if I 
got the opportunity. From that time on the 
rifle reposed near me at all times. One 
afternoon, as I puttered about as boys will, 





The single-shot Farquahson rifle 


I heard Nan’s blat and the drumming of 
her flying feet. I raced for the rifle and 
slipped a .22 long rifle cartridge into the 
chamber. As I peeped from around a 
hedge, sure enough, there was the great 
yellow dog—half mastiff, I would guess. 
He had seen me first and was running 
across in front of me at what turned out 
to be a full hundred yards. 

The rifle went to my shoulder. I raised 
the bead until it was just a hair’s breadth 
above his head and swung forward, keep- 
ing pace with him. Just as his nose came 
in line, I touched off the hair. trigger. He 
rolled over on his nose and lay still with- 
out a kick or quiver. For the longest time 
I could not tell where I had hit him until, 
as I dragged him to the barn, I noticed a 
little trickle of blood coming out of the 
ear. Perhaps I could not have done it 
again; maybe I could not now, but through 
all these years I have retained the impres- 
sion that under exactly the same condi- 
tions with the same gun, I could do so at 
most any time. I had such complete con- 
fidence in myself and the gun, that I just 


knew, despite my tender years, that the 
dog was dead when I pulled the trigger. 

Not long afterwards I told the late 
Colonel Roosevelt about it and he pattea 
me on the shoulder, said that I h2a done 
a good job and that every man should con- 
sider it a moral obligation to shoot a 
sheep-killing dog. That word of praise 
from the great man was another great 
event in my life. 

Years passed and the — was pretty 
well worn out, so I sent it back to the 
factory to be re-bored for the .25 long 
Stevens cartridge. Later it was re-bored 
again and the firing-pin changed to take 
the .25-20 centre-fire load. Eventually, 
came the ill-advised day when I sold :t to 
a friend. From that time until very re- 
cently I never owned another single-shot 
rifle which could remotely compare with it. 

The Schutzen rifles went out of style— 
every one wanted repeaters. Remington 
stopped making 
them, then Winches- 
ter gave up making 
their fine single- 
shot model. The 
Savage Corporation 
bought the Stevens 
Co. and they gave 
up producing any- 
thing but popular 
priced arms. The 
Ideal Model of to- 
day is not in a class 
with the older ones. 
In time, the famous old Ballard rifles which 
had not been made for years became so 
scarce that one could not be obtained for 
much less than its weight in gold. People 
who appreciated it and wanted a good sin- 
gle-shot would pay fancy prices for one 
just to get the action and have it rebar- 
reled and stocked. Griffin and Howe and 
Hoffman made over a lot of them. Ii 
one did not want a Ballard, his only re- 
course was a Martini, and though hand- 
some is as handsome does, in the minds 
of many, I never fancied it, for a more 
infernally ugly arm was never invented. 


URING all this time, I have wanted 

a fine single-shot rifle of precision 
accuracy for woodchuck shooting. One 
does not need a repeater for that game, so 
why lug one around? About three years 
ago Mr. Griffin imported five Farquahson 
falling-breech actions in the white from 
Birmingham, and ever since that time I 
have wanted one made up to suit my needs. 
The gun is finished and I believe that I 
have the weapon for which I have been 
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You Get Your Ducks 


with Super-X 


The long range and game-getting 
Short Shot String of WesTEeRNn’s 
famous Super-X shells enable you 
to pull down ducks and geese that 
usually get away. 


The Short Shot String feature means 
that the pellets in the shot charge 
travel toward the bird in a compact 
mass instead of stringing out. You 


get your ducks when you shoot 
Super-X! 

For quail, rabbits and all-’round 
shooting use the popular-priced, 
hard-hitting WesTERN Xpert shells 
or WesTERN Field shells. Sold 
by dealers everywhere. Write us 
for interesting, free, descriptive 
literature. 





World’s Champion Ammunition 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 922 Hunter Ave., East Alton, III. 





Branch Offices: 
Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 
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New hunting 
coat stops wind 
from chilling back 


¥ FLRO’S a new RED HEAD Hunt- 

ing Coat every hunter will wel- 
come. Remember the last time you 
filled the game pockets of your hunt- 
ing coat with birds—how it bulged 
out and let the wind sweep up your 
back? Brrr—that was cold! But now 
—a patented elastic-protector keeps 
the inside lining snug against your 
back.Gives warmthand comfortplus. 
From top to bottom an A-1 hunting 
coat. Comfortable, durable, wind 
and water-proof! See it at your dealer 
or write for 


Free Equipment Book 


All the latest RED HEAD Equipment for 
hunters: Coats, shell vests, caps, breeches, 
gun cases, holsters, shell bags, etc. 
Write today for your free copy. 


Red Head Brand Co. 
New Name of 


ALWARD-ANDERSON-SOUTHARD CO. 
925-29 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 
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looking around for a great many years. 

Of all the beautiful stocks which that 
master of his craft has turned out, I be- 
lieve that this is the best which I have 
seen. I doubt that there is a piece of finer 
figured walnut in America. The grain is 
black as ebony and the clear surfaces a 
deep cherry red. The rifle was of course 
designed for all-round shooting, so is not 
very straight. The stock is 14 inches in 
length with a drop at heel from the line of 
sight of 3 inches. It has, however, a very 
high, thick comb with a drop from the line 
of sight of only 134 inches and a pitch 
down of 1% inches. The depth from heel 
to toe is 5 inches and the tip of the pistol 
grip is 334 inches from the trigger. The 
forehand stock is very full, checked its 
entire length of twelve inches and is capped 
with buffalo horn. 

The rifle is equipped with a 24-inch 
Poldi Anti-Coro barrel for the 7 mm. 
cartridge. The front sight on the short 
matted ramp is of the caterpillar variety 
and protected by a removable sight cover. 
The rear sight is of the five-blade express 
type, graduated for 100-yard intervals and 
set into a raised, matted rib. There is 
a Lyman peep sight on the tang. 


HE action, pistol-grip cap and butt 
plate are case hardened to a beautiful 
blue and brown color and tastefully en- 
graved in a simple scroll design. The 
breech and muzzle of the barrel and the 
sling-strap ring are engraved to match. 
The over-all length of the rifle is 41 
inches, which is due to the fact that the 
Farquahson action is only 2% inches long. 
At present the rifle weighs just eight 
pounds which will be increased to about 
9% pounds by the addition of the Ziess 
Zulklien scope and Belding and Mull 
mount with which I intend to equip it. A 
heavy rifle, it is true, but for its purpose 
one does not want a light one. 

The Farquahson action, due to its 
weicht, does not permit of a very light 
weapoi:. It could no doubt be reduced about 
a pound by omitting the detachable sling 
swivels which are excessively heavy and 
leaving off the rear rib and the express 
sights and substituting a barrel of smaller 
external diameter and a lighter piece of 
walnut for the stock. 

The rifle would then weigh about seven 
pounds without a telescope but I had an 
additional reason for wanting a heavy 
rifle, as I had an extra barrel for the .350 
Magnum cartridge which can be screwed 
into the action by a gunsmith in a very 
few minutes’ time. The gun is not a take- 
down model, however, and it cannot be 
changed in the field. 

The many advantages of the Farquahson 
falling-breech action are immediately ap- 
parent upon inspection. As stated, the body 
of the action is only 2% inches in length, 
so that the gun can be superbly balanced. 
It is hammerless and the safety is of the 
shotgun variety and is located upon the 
tang strap in the grip. This is the quickest 
and simplest type to operate. 

The short, powerful lever is so smooth 
that, when released, it will fall of its own 
weight, but is prevented from doing so by 
the spring catch which holds it to the 
trigger guard. The rifle cannot be fired 
until this lever is closed and even if it 
could be, no damage would be done as the 
powerful block is not hinged but rises and 
falls on the right angle to the breech in 
slots cut in the frame. 

All of these actions that I have ever 
seen were so smoothly polished that they 
were absolutely silent when opened and 
closed. The lock time is faster than that of 
any repeating rifle made. The bore can be 
very readily inspected or cleaned from the 
breech by merely opening the action. 


The finger lever and hinge pin are so 
heavy that one could not break them with 
a hammer and any amount of pressure can 
be exerted to eject a swollen case. 

The ejector is double, taking hold of the 
cartridge case on both sides and is adapt- 
able to either rim or rimless cartridges, 

It is admittedly the strongest single-shot 


.action ever devised and the only one suit- 





A remarkable photograph showing Ray- 

mond Lovin doing some fancy revolver 

shooting. He is breaking a 2-inch target 
tossed in the air 


able for heavy Cordite loads. For that 
reason it has been the most popular among 
the deer stalkers in its native country, 
Scotland, and also for those who wanted 
a Magnum single-shot rifle for the heavy 
game of Africa and Asia. No single-shot 
rifle has ever remotely equalled it in 
strength and speed of fire and it is sur- 
prising how many European sportsmen 
there are who still favor it for their second 
gun. It is so simple in design that practi- 
cally nothing can happen to hang it up. 
While having a sight adjustment made 
upon this weapon, Mr. Griffin showed me 
two other rifles which he has just de- 
veloped in his shop, using the model G-l 
Springfield as the base of the operation. 
Both of these rifles were produced to meet 
the demand for a really efficient, high-ve- 
locity, small bore which would be safe to 
shoot in almost any settled locality and yet 
have the necessary accuracy, flatness ot 
trajectory and killing power for small 
game up to and including woodchuck. 


yOTH the rifles are, of course, .22 cali- 
bre—else there would be no advantage 

in using the Model G-1, the barrel of 
which is only bored in that size. One of 
them shoo.s the .22 Winchester centre-fire 
cartridge ard the other the Neidner .22 
high-power which was produced by neck- 
ing down the 22-20 case to accommodate 
a .22 calibre bullet of 44%4 grains weight. 
All they have to do is re-chamber the 
barrel—cut away the head of the bolt and 
the extractor to fit the base of the cart- 
ridge and, of course, alter the firing pin 
to strike a centre-fire »rimer. This simple 
job costs the trivial suta of fifteen dollars. 
The rifle is then converted to a single shot, 
but for five dollars extia they will also 
cut away the floor plate of the receiver and 
provide a special magazine for the longer 
cartridge. In other words, for a total out- 
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F you could actually ride with the bullet or the 

shot...down the long, long, mystic trail from 
the cartridge to the target . . . stopping every 
millionth of a second to check the performance 
of the ammunition . . . you would know for the 
first time just exactly what is happening all along 
the way. 

And now you can know, for the amazing achieve- 
ments of Peters Spark Photography can be de- 
pended upon to tell you and show you the whole 
truthful story of the phenomena of the bullet or 
the shot in flight. . . a story that forms the basis 
of our guarantee against any defects of design, 
material, or efficient performance of Peters 
ammunition. 

And remember . . . Spark Photography testing 
and checking is a process exclusively Peters’. It 
gives you the advantage of shooting with the ut- 


in one tenn of a second - but we 
KNOW exactly what is happening... 


most certainty that every component part of a 
Peters cartridge has been visualized in its action 
as it speeds through space. You know that it will 
do for you exactly what Spark Photographs dem- 
onstrate it has done repeatedly in the Peters’ 
laboratories. You can count on shooting your 
best with Peters . . . because Peters is the only 
ammunition with performance claims backed by 
photographic proofs. 

Our free booklet entitled, ‘From Trigger to 
Target,” explains more fully the importance to 
you of Peters Spark Photography. It tells you 
and shows you just exactly what happens after 
the shot is fired. Ask your nearest dealer for a 
copy or write to us. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. I-27 


New York Cincinnati, Ohio San Francisco 


EILERS 


AMMUNITION 





AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 

















TRIGGER 
FINGER 
Likes EASY 

SHOOTING — 


You can’t fool your trigger finger! Not even 
for a minute. When dust works into theoil 
on your gun’s moving parts that finger is | 
first to know it. Hard shots become harder. 





Sluggish action, rust and pitting take the 
thrill out of hunting. Three-in-One Oil puts 
it back. For 3-in-One does three important 
jobs at one time. It cleans and brightens | 
working parts. It lubricates perfectly, assuring. | 
easy action. It prevents rust and pitting in | 
any weather or climate. A few drops rubbed 
on the stock preserves the original finish. 


Animal, mineral and vegetable oils are 
blended by a special process to make 3-in- 
One Oil. That is why it does three jobs at 
once, better than any ordinary oil ever can. 
Hunters know it gives lasting protection 
because it will not evaporate. Army and 
Navy men prefer it for the same reason. 


Handy cans and bottles. Sporting goods, 
hardware, drug and general stores. Write 
for sample and “Dictionary of Uses.” 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., DEPT. 62 
130 William Street, New York 


FACTORIES: Rahway, N. J. Montreal, Que. 





CLEANS - LUBRICATES 
PREVENTS RUST 
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lay of not over seventy dollars one can 
get a .22 Springfield from the N.R.A. and 
have it converted into the finest vermin 
rifle which I have ever heard of—the kind 
of a gun for which the cranks have been 
crying for years. 

Furthermore, if one considers this too 
high in price, he can pick up any .22 rim- 
fire single-shot rifle which has a nickel- 
steel barrel and an action strong enough 
to stand the cartridge and have it re-cham- 
bered for fifteen dollars. Whereby, if he 
is lucky enough to get a rifle such as the 
Martini (B.S.A.), Stevens Ideal Model 
or an old falling-block Winchester for 
around twenty dollars, as he might well 
be, he would be out of the woods for 
thirty-five dollars. 

But to avoid an avalanche of unneces- 
sary correspondence, let me hasten to add 
that this job cannot be performed upon any 
of the millions of little .22 repeaters float- 
ing about the country, as the actions are 
not large enough to take either of the 
cartridges. 

The .22 W.C.F. cartridge, being a com- 
mercial case easily procurable, naturally 
appealed to me the most; particularly as I 
understand that it is ballistically almost 
the equal of the Neidner high-power. I am 
not keen about the mess and bother of 
necking-down shells or depending upon the 
more or less uncertain supply provided by 
some individuals who periodically attempt 
to meet the demand. 


N FACT, it is bad enough to load your 
own unless you are an out-and-out nut 

and then, of course, it becomes one of the 
joys which make life worth living. Per- 
sonally, I have graduated to canned music, 
baker’s bread, better than mother ever 
could make, and a host of similar things 
which have spoiled me. In fact, that is the 
only joker connected with the combination 
—one has to load his own ammunition. 
However, Griffin and Howe probably will 
undertake to supply it, though such sources 
of supply often prove to be far from re- 
liable to the fellow who is far removed 
from the seat of manufacture. Possibly 
Winchester, who makes the original .22 
W.C.F., could be induced to provide the 
improved loading if a sufficient demand is 
shown—a thing which they could eas- 
ily do. 

I understand from Mr. Griffin that Cap- 
tain Grosvenor L. Watkyns of the U.S.A. 
is father to the load and I would have 
pressed him to write it up for Fietp & 
STREAM were it not for the fact that he 1s 
stationed in far away Hawaii. Perhaps at 
some future date he will favor us with the 
results of his experiments. At present I 
cannot do better than quote extracts from 
one of his letters to Mr. Griffin who was 
kind enough to favor me with a copy. 

Speaking of the .22 W.C.F., he says: 

“I cast about and decided to use the little 
Winchester center-fire .22 shell, as it 
struck me it was of efficient design to 
properly burn small charges of modern 
small capacity powders. It proved to be a 
perfect wonder with DuPont #50 powder. 

“I took that B.S.A. Martini you made 
up for me and rechambered it for the .22 
W.C.F. shell. I made up a striker and 
bushed the block. I made up straightline 
loading tools, decapper, etc., bushed one 
of my .30 calibre tools so I could cap and 
resize necks if necessary and proceeded to 
test with Neidner slugs and 5.5 mm Velo- 
Dog bullets which I get from the U.M.C. 
people at about $6.50 per thousand. I use 
Western non-corrosive primers and U.M.C. 
Kleanbore. buy Remington cases or 
shells which cost me about twelve dollars 
per thousand. 

“It is necessary to first size down the 
necks of new cases so they will hold firmly 


a bullet not mugh in excess of .2235 inches 
—this diameter works best with Spring- 
field barrels and those made by Neidner or 
for that matter any modern, long rifle 
barrel. 

“The Velo-Dog 5% mm bullets run 
about .226. I size these down, the Velo- 
Dog bullets, to about .2235 inch, which is 
no job at all. The Velo-Dog bullets have a 
spherical head and are therefore not quite 
as efficient ballistically (on paper at least) 
as the Neidner slug, but in actual field 
work and at targets they work as well as 
the Neidner and are nearly three times 
cheaper. . 

“I have estimated from field trials very 
carefully run and from calculations care- 
fully carried out that the velocity with this 
W.C.F. shell using Neidner and Velo- 
Dog bullets to be about 2550 f.s. and 
the pressure about 35,000 pounds per 
square inch, possibly less. From what | 
can learn Iam getting not less than 2500 
f.s. velocity which is the best Neidner 
can get because I chronographed his shell 
when I was Proof Officer at Frankford 
Arsenal. 

“I use 12 grains, as I now remember it, 
as all of my files are still packed up pend- 
ing our moving into permanent quarters 
here. The powder is compressed consider- 
ably and the bullet when home in case 
protrudes about %g of an inch from the 
case mouth. It is this high loading density 
in connection with the design of the case 
which undoubtedly produces the remark- 
able results. 

“DuPont #50 powder is remarkable 
stuff, made to order as it were, and is 
superior to any other I have tried and I 
have tried all which I thought might be at 
all suitable. 

“The non-corrosive primers are splendid 
and should be employed always, as by 
so doing the barrels will last a very long 
time, how long I am unable to state. I 
have fired about 2000 rounds to date and 
the barrel looks just as it did the day it 
left your hands. 

“The accuracy is remarkable and the 
trajectory astounding over the first 150 
yards or so. The Velo-Dog bullets blow 
up a squirrel or rabbit as if the creatures 
were charged with nitro-glycerine. These 
Velo-Dogs, although having solid heads, 


+ apparently expand on contact and act just 


as Neidner slugs do which, as you know, 
are soft point.” 


SOME SHOOTIN’ 


HOUGH we do not make a practice 

of publishing range and trap records, 
the remarkable scores set up in the Ohio 
State Skeet Championship are worthy of 
consideration, particularly because of the 
keen interest which so many bird shooters 
are showing in the sporty Skeet course. 

The Ohio State Championship was held 
at the Lakeside Skeet Club on June 28th. 
Twenty-nine shooters participated in the 
entire program. The State Championship 
was won by Fred Hamilton of Youngs- 
town with 95 out of a 100. Second man 
was F. W. McIntyre of Masury with 94 
out of 100 and H. Eckerman of Toledo, 
third, with 93 out of a 100. 

Third place was decided after a three- 
way shoot-off between Eckerman, Heasley 
and J. Carnahan. Eckerman broke 25 
straight in the shoot-off, Heasley 24 and 
Carnahan 23. 

The special trophy for out-of-state 
shooter was won by J. P. Eberhart ot 
Greenville, Pa. 

In the October issue there will be an 
article on Skeet shooting by the Editor, 
including all of the state individual and 
team championship scores during the year 
of 1929 and to date in the present year. 
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Marble’s Anti-Rust Rope 
Saturate with Nitro-Solvent Oil — and place in barrel 
“Marble's  Anti-Rust’ Rope Mention esliberen 
- Rus . . 
Price, 6Uc. For revolvers, 30c. ia aaa la 


Marble’s Rifle Cleaner 


Soft flexible brass A 
Treache: every r . 
removin 7 jead. - rust or 


ing . bei 
der ~ State caliber of gun. 
be: "Wor shotguns, Toc. 











ice, 50c. 












Marble’s Nitro-Solvent Oil 


The Perfect Solvent that cleans and 
oils in one operation. Price, 8 oz. can, 
80c—postpaid, 40c. 





‘at STEEL 
BACKBONE 





in the steel swivel 
and 
steel joint construction 
(See illustration at left) 


RIFLE ROD 


Here is the Rod that is a “happy find” for every man who uses a rifle. 
Marble’s Jointed Rifle Rod is made of Brass with a backbone of steel in- 
side at every joint and swivel—where it gives the strength of steel to a rod of soft brass. 


Down at the last joint a steel roller bearing provides a swivel that allows the cleaner tip 
to follow the rifling freely—yet withstands the hardest thrusts and pulls without unscrew- 
ing the joints. The wooden handle projects beyond the metal ferrule so you won’t mar the 
muzzle or receiver of your rifle when you push your rod through. 


It tackles the job of cleaning with a sureness that winds it up in a hurry and leaves 
you with a smile. 


Made in 2 sizes. Each Rod complete in cloth bag with jagged and slotted tips and 
adaptor which makes rod fit any size or make of cleaner. (A-63) 
No. 9622 — For .22 and .25 
cal. Lengths, 26, 30 and 36 
in. Price, $1.25. 

No. 9728—For .28 cal. and 
up. Lengths, 26, 30 and 36 in. 
Price, $1.25. 

For sale by Leading Deal- 
ers, or sent postpaid at above 
prices. 
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& MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 

¥ 525 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U.S. A. 

y \! Gentlemen: Send me Free Book of Marble’s Out- 
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“Ajax Heavies tumbled geese out of the air that seemed 
impossible to reach,” says Captain Harllee, 


Captain Harllee checks up on Hodges’ statement that the 
Canada goose carries a pretty good coat of armor. 
Y Y 
H. H. Kimrey of Elon College, N. C. and George McNut 
of Raleigh, N. C., both shooters of Ajax Heavies. “Look 
to your lead,” says George McNut.“Ajax Heavies will 
take care of the range.” 
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He takes a lot 
0 Killin’ 


“But,” says J. B. Hodges, chief guide of the Goose Range, 
New Holland, N. C., ‘“‘Ajax Heavies will drop him at 
86 yards. I know. I paced the distance off myself.” 


ET’S go, shooter... where wild 
fowl still bring darkness even 
to noon-day skies and North Caro- 
lina air is alive with the beating of 
wings and the musical honking of 
the great Canada goose. Let’s go 
where the sportsman’s limit waits 
only upon the right wind, the right 
guide, the right shells, the right 
lead. Let’s go in the footsteps of 
Captain H. L. Harllee of Florence, 
S. C., noted hunter of two conti- 
nents who found new thrills at 
Mattamuskeet Lake in the longer 
reach of Ajax Heavies. 
Y ¥ 
“Yes, sir,” drawled Guide J. B. 
Hodges to Captain Harllee and his 
companions, H. H. Kimrey of Elon 
College, N. C., and George McNut 
of Raleigh, N. C., as he brought 
back five great honkers that had 
been tumbled out of the last flock. 
“Yes, sir, that was shooting. Why, 
you dropped one of these 
birds at 84 yards and another 
at 86. Paced the distance off 
myself, and old goose with his 


armor of tough old feathers takes 
a lot of killing, too.” 

And Captain Harllee who was 
behind the 84 yard gun chimed in, 
“Ajax Heavies have reach to them 
and lots of power left over for pene- 
tration when the shot gets there. 
I’ve never used a long range shell 
its equal. For quickness, accuracy 
and pattern it can’t be beaten.” 

Writing of this particular shoot 
some time later, Captain Harllee 
said, “We used Ajax Heavies 
throughout the hunt and I am frank 
to admit that I never used a long 
range shell likeit. We brought geese 
out of the air that looked impos- 
sible to reach. One of my shoot- 
ing companions brought down a 
goose at slightly over 86 yards 
while I killed one with my 28 inch 
Parker gun at 84 yards. The chief 
guide on the Goose Range at New 
Holland, N. C., J. B. Hodges, made 

the measurements for us.” 
Y 7 ’ 

And so this year when your 

trigger finger begins to itch 


AJAX HEAVIES 


PACKED WITH THE POWER OF THE THUNDERBOLT 


There’s a U. S. shell or cartridge for every shooting purpose, for every 
shooter’s purse, including Climax, Climax Heavies and Defiance 
shells, U. S. Improved Thirty-Thirties and other big game cartridges, 
Self-Cleaning rim-fires and center-fires, and the famous.22N.R.A.’s. 
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— ai _ Bi ng) 
Old goose, he takes a lot of killing,” says 
J. B. Hodges, chief guide of Goose Range, 
New Holland, N.-C.,“and a man’s a poor 
sport who shoots a shell that simply lets the 


goose carry away lead with him.” Here are 
five that didn’t! 


Y bs 


and you dream dreams of wild fowl 
flocking in where you lie in wait, 
be sure Ajax Heavies are in your 
gun and in your shell box. They’re 
the long-range loads de luxe, 
“Packed with the Power of the 
Thunderbolt,” with good-looking 
black casings, lacquered or regu- 
lar waterproofing, with high brass 
base and made in 12, 16 and 20 gauges. 
Y Y 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, 
Buffalo, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, San 
Francisco, New York; National- Boston Lead 
Company, Boston; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 
Philadelphia; Merchants Hardware, Limited, Cal- 
gary, Alberta, and Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 
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SUPE 
DUX 





HUNTING COAT 
— PRICE $8.50 


A New Garment Designed to 
Provide Every Comfort and 
Convenience Demanded by 
the Experienced Sportsman 


Made of Super Dux cloth, it is, first 
of all,soft and pliable in all extremes 
of climate. Each thread in this 
finely woven cloth is thoroughly 
impregnated by a secret process in 
our own mills, making the cloth 
positively waterproof. No better 
material can be found for the serv- 
ice and satisfaction it is intended 
that this coat shall give. 


Study the list of Superior Features 
and note that every detail is de- 
signed to give comfort, ease, con- 
venience and long-wearing quality. 
1. Adjustable cuff to keep out cold and wind, 
lined with band of corduroy. , 

2. Collar of superior grade corduroy extra 
width, buttons snugly around neck—A boon 
to the sportsman in rough weather. 

3. Super Pivot sleeve in all Super Dux coats. 
Allows extreme freedom of arms for quick 
shooting—prevents lifting of coat and contents. 
4. Match box pocket and match scratcher— 
always dry. Worth a dollar any wet day. 

&. Quter shell, lining and all parts are made 
from same weight Super Dux cloth. 

@. Entrance to three roomy game pockets, 
double sewed and bar-tacked to prevent ripping. 
7. Hand sewn buttons—a feature not found 
in any other hunting coat. 

8. Shell pocket constructed to open across top 
to allow quiek movement of hand for shells. 
®. Large pocket for Stanley or Thermos bot- 
tle. Pocket also contains two extra buttons. 
10, Double sewed, lock stitchedandbar-tacked 
throughout, giving long wear and satisfaction. 


HAMILTON CARHARTT 


Manufacturer 
1605 Michigan Ave. 


Detroit, Mich. 





free 


MATCH 
SAFE 


to every Sportsman. The most practical match 
box ever aatened for sportsmen, wate f 
and non-sinkable. Holds 75 matches sells 
retail for $1.00 each—but we will give you 
one free if you mail us this coupon, together 
with your name and address and the name of 
your sporting goods dealer and 10¢ coin or 
stamps to pay cost of postage and handling. 







Carhartt Company 
1605 Michigan Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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A PARADOX GUN AND ITS EFFECT ON BIG GAME 
By A. L. A. Himmelwright 


EFORE the advent of smokeless pow- 

der there was much speculation and 
difference of opinion as to the most effec- 
tive weapon and charge for big game. 
According to Capt. Forsyth of the Brit- 
ish Army, prior to 1860 there was no 
known rifle suitable for the large game in 
India. Sir Samuel Baker from 1853 to 
1870 and Frederick C. Selous from 1872 
to 1890 tried various charges on the large 
game of Africa and wrote of their experi- 
ences. 

Double rifles of 4-, 8- and 12-bore, with 
spherical bullets, were extensively used. 
These were followed by “oval” bores and 
Paradox guns. The latter were smooth 
cylinder-bored except for about three inch- 
es at the muzzle where “rachet” rifling was 
introduced, thus adapting them to cylin- 
drical body bullets. The Paradox, first 
introduced into England by Holland & 







Repeating Paradox gun—a Winchester 


lever action with 28-inch barrels and weighing 84 pounds 


Holland in 1885, made a capital combined 
rifle and shotgun and became immensely 
popular with sportsmen who wished to use 
but one gun for both large and small game. 
These guns with special wadding gave a 
shot pattern about equal to the average 
cylinder-bored barrel, and satisfactory ac- 
curacy with balls up to 150 yards. 

When, therefore, in 1893 the late Mr. 
W. E. Carlin and the writer planned our 
second big-game hunting trip to Washing- 
ton and Idaho, we proposed to try Para- 
dox guns. On a former trip to Idaho we 
had used .45-90-300 and .40-82-260 Win- 
chester rifles which proved satisfactory 
for deer and black bear. 


R. CARLIN finally decided upon a 
three-barrel gun, a double 12-bore 
Paradox with a_ .32-40-160 rifle barrel. 
My preference was for a 12-bore Winches- 
ter, lever-action, repeating shotgun on 
which it was planned to fit a Paradox bar- 
rel, converting it into a repeating 12-bore 
rifle. Both guns were unique and so far as 
known, have never been duplicated since. 
At that time David Kirkwood of Bos- 
ton, Mass., was one of the few high class 
gun makers in this country and on his 
guarantee to deliver Paradox barrels equal 
in accuracy to those of the best British 
makers, we placed our order with him. 
He acquitted himself most creditably, de- 
livering the guns on time and submitting 
a target of fifteen consecutive shots at 200 
yards made with the Winchester and a 
twelve-shot target firing alternate barrels 
with the double Paradox. Both guns had 
rubber buttplates and two folding-leaf 
rear sights; one of the latter for 75 yards 
and the other for 125 yards. Both guns had 
Lyman ivory bead front sights. The Win- 
chester had an additional elevating Lyman 
rear sight which folded down, when ele- 
vated for 200-yard shooting, into a recess 
in the tang of the barrel when not in 


use. 

The illustration on this page shows the 
Winchester gun. It had reinforcing ribs 
over and under the barrel and swivels to 
attach a sling strap. The folding leaf 
sights and Lyman rear sight are raised in 
position to show in the cut. The rubber 
buttplate is slightly distorted from stand- 
ing many years in a gun cabinet. The in- 


side of the barrel is in excellent shape, 

The target illustrated on the opposite 
page shows fifteen consecutive shots made 
by Mr. Kirkwood at 200 yards at the 
Walnut Hill range of the Massachusetts 
Rifle Association in the presence of wit- 
nesses, using the Lyman rear sight and a 
sand-bag rest. Alf the shots touch or are 
within a circle 14 inches in diameter. From 
a machine rest this group would undoubt- 
edly have been two inches smaller. The 
twelve-shot group with Carlin’s double 
barrel was on a circle 1234 inches in 
diameter. 

The cartridge consisted of a 25-inch 
Winchester “Rival” paper shell loaded 
with 3 drams of black powder and a 
bullet weighing 580 grains. The bullet had 
one canelure for lubricant in the cylin- 
drical portion and a cone-shaped front 
with a *4-inch diameter hollow in the 


point extending ™%4-inch into the bullet. A 
cardboard wad was seated over the pow- 
der, three pink-edge wads over this, then 
another cardboard wad and over that the 
bullet. The end of the shell was contracted 
and pressed around the tapering point of 
the bullet. These cartridges worked 
smoothly through the action and gave 
good results in both guns. The recoil was 
slightly heavier than a 3-dram, 1%-ounce, 
shot load. 

The effect of the ball charge on game 
was most interesting. Three elk fell to 
this gun on the 1892 trip. The first, a 
large bull, was in a “lick” where a warm 
spring deposited a saline coating on the 
stones over which the water flowed. When 
first seen, he stood with his head and fore- 
parts behind large trees about 65 yards 
away. He finally moved so I thought I 
could get a shoulder shot but the hit was 
too far back and went through both lungs. 
He went down on his knees, but in a single 
bound was over the brow of the hill and 
out of sight. I followed the deep furrows 
of his hoofs down the side hill to a game 
trail along the river’s edge and going 
cautiously, saw the bull standing in the 
river, close to the near shore and about 
75 yards away. The second shot was better 
placed than the first but was too high for 
the heart. Nevertheless, the bull went 
down and after a brief struggle in the 
stream, floated down until he became 
lodged against a rock. 


HE second elk was a young bull with 
two prongs and a “point.” I “jumped” 
him and as he raced away I made a central 
hit between the hams. He ran about 100 
yards, then slowed down, and trailing 
carefully, I saw him standing, facing me, 
about 100 yards farther on. A hit at the 
base of the neck broke the left shoulder 
and sent him down to stay. The first 
bullet had ranged forward and upward and 
lodged under the spine in the fore part ot 
the body. Not a bone was hit but in pass- 
ing through the intestines and large or- 
gans, it so disabled and dazed the animal 
that it had no desire to continue flight 
and so was easily bagged. 
The third elk was an adult cow. We 
needed meat in camp at the time. When 
I saw her she was standing broadside to 
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me only 60 yards distant. It was an easy 
shot and an opportunity to place it just 
right on the point of the shoulder. At the 
crack of the gun she went down sidewise 
and with the loudest bawl I ever heard 
any animal make. When I reached her she 
was stone dead. 

Two years later I joined Mr. Carlin by 
previous arrangement at his camp on Elk 
Summit Lake in what is now the Clear- 
water Forest Reserve in Idaho. That was 
Rocky Mountain goat country and I wish- 
ed to secure a pair of heads for mounting. 
In the meantime I had increased the 
charge of the ball cartridge to 3% drams 
of powder and a 750-grain bullet which 
added considerably to the recoil. With 
Wm. H. Wright, the veteran guide, I 
climbed the “Grave Peaks” and from a 
point of vantage Wright saw, about 200 
yards away and at a lower level, four 


goats asleep on a snow bank. We worked | 
our way laboriously over very rough go-|§ 
ing to a point about 200 feet above them. | f 
The goats were unaware of our approach | | 


and after studying them a few minutes, 


Wright indicated which was the “billy” | } 


and which one was the largest “nanny”. 
Wright wanted a kid to complete a mount- 
ed group and fortunately one of the four 
was a kid about one-third grown. 


LLOWING about four inches for over- 

shooting, downward, I was surprised 
to make a clean miss. At the discharge of 
the gun, all the goats jumped up-and 
danced about. The splash of the snow in- 
dicated I had overshot and, quickly aiming 
lower, I fired again, getting the billy in 
the shoulder and rolling him over. The 
next shot brought down the nanny, also 
with a shoulder shot. Wright, in the mean- 
time, had bagged the kid with a .30-30 
Marlin that he carried. Both goats were 
cleanly killed by the Paradox, expiring 
instantly. 

An amusing incident occurred on the 
trail going in to Carlin’s camp from Ham- 
ilton, Montana via Lost Horse Creek. I 
had engaged two men to pack in additional 
food and supplies for Carlin’s party. The 
second night out we reached a suitable 
place to camp about two hours before 
sundown. After the meal, my two com- 
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A target showing 15 consecutive shots 


made by David Kirkwood with a Win- 
chester-Paradox gun at 200 yards 


panions made a mark on a yellow pine | 
tree about 75 yards from the camp fire 
and had a little target practice while I 
studied some maps. After a few shots with 
a .45-70-405 Winchester rifle they inquired 
if I wanted to try a few shots with my 
rifle. I explained that my gun was sighted- 
in and that it fired too heavy a load to 





shoot for pleasure. They then asked if 





and drop your 
game cold. @, It’s 
extra range you 
Ij need when you’re 
From a couple of i gunning for Canada 
hundred feet up, / Goose. It’s extra-extra 
you look pretty 
small: but what a 


wallop you pack 


| range you get when you 
} / shoot the L. C. Smith 
/ Long Range Gun. @, Your 
/// dealer stocks this pop- 
! ular, hard-hitting model. 
Go to his store to see it— 
For with it you Feel the balance! Also write 
can reach up i/ for our booklet, containing 
full descriptions and pictures. 






when you shoot 
an L. C. Smith 
Long Range Gun. 


even that far 


L. C. SMITH LONG RANGE GUNS 


BUILT BY 


HUNTER ARMS COMPAN? 


69 Hubbard Street, Fulton, N. Y. 


McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building ° ° ° San Francisco, Cal. 


Export Office: 50 Church St., New York City 
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“Hungry?” 


Have you ever known the 
joy of resting at high noon 
after a morning’s shooting 
over a fine-working pair of 
setters? Has your appetite 
grown as keen as a newly- 
honed razor edge so that 
your eager fingers could 
hardly, open your lunch 
box? 

Does a gun in your hands 
and against your shoulder 
make you feel that here is 
a true friend to be trusted 
wholly in the fastest snap 
shot and every time you 
shoot? 

Soon the fields and brush 
will echo to the crack of 
the guns in the Fall shoot- 
ing. Are you ready for it? 
Isn’t this the season when 
you should get the gun 
you’ve always wanted to 
own, which assuredly you 
can find in this shop? 

Come to us for whatever 
you need in guns, ammuni- 
tion or any shooting clothes 
or equipment. 


Send for Gun Catalog 


AspercromsBieE G Fitcn Co. 
Ghe Greatest SportiNG Goons STORE in the 
Mapisom Ave.ar 45" Scaeet. New Yorn 


Von Lengerke and Detmold, Inc., is now combined 
and housed with Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 
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they could try a shot. I assented and 
brought out the gun. One of the men was 
heavy set, about 6 feet tall and weighed 
over 200 pounds. I handed the gun to him 
first. He assumed a conventional off-hand 
target-shooting position with his elbow 
resting against his side and holding the 


A. M. and by four o’clock had climbed 
to a tableland where we had seen fresh 
signs the day before. I hid myself in a 
loose pile of boulders and indulged in 
watchful waiting for over an hour. A 
slight noise behind and to the leeward 
made me turn my head just in time to see 





From left to right: Hollow-point and solid Paradox balls; original “Rival” paper 


shell loaded with 580-grain ball; 


500-138-444 Eley used by F. C. Selous; .577-164-600 


Eley favored by Sir Samuel Baker; Winchester “Leader” shell with ball; 750-grain 
Paradox ball; Kynoch brass shell——31, drs. of Schultze and 750-grain bullet and a 
30 U. S. Service cartridge 


gun lightly against his shoulder. I spoke up 
at once and told him to hold the gun firmly 
against the shoulder and be prepared for 
a good kick. He paid little attention to 
what I said and when the gun went off, 
he took two steps backward and was 
almost knocked over. Recovering himself 
and with tears in his eyes caused by the 
recoil, he held the gun at arm’s length and 
exclaimed, “Good God! That’s a man’s 
gun all right.” When I handed the gun, 
loaded, to the other man, he said, “Nix 
for me.’ 

I then fired a shot at the mark with 
my .30 calibre Mauser automatic pistol 


three big rams running and disappear be- 
hind a ledge of rocks before I could fire. 
Nothing else showing up for two hours, I 
looked over the ground and selected a bet- 
ter position to which I went the following 
morning just at dawn. Within half an 
hour, a fine young ram with a good head 
appeared and gave me a broadside shot at 
80 paces. A _ well-placed shoulder hit 
knocked him flat on his side, ending his 
career instantly. 

Quite a number of deer have fallen be- 
fore this Paradox and all have been killed 
cleanly when fairly hit. Even if not struck 
in a vital place, the big bullet so disables 


POPULAR OLD BLACK POWDER CHARGES FOR BIG GAME 
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-45-70-405 1325 | 1150 | 1028 1577 1189 11,9” | 214” 6” 1.00 
-45-90-300 1544 | 1256 | 1055 1589 1050 21.8" | 3° 8” 0.88 
.50-110-300 1540 | 1199 999 1564 957 11.5” | 414” 14” 1.02 
-45-110-405 1480 | 1270 | 1109 | 1975 | 1454 10.0” | 3” 8” 1.41 
-45-110-500 1425 | 1260 | 1128 | 2254 | 1762 10.4” | 3” 8” 1.70 
-50-138-444 1784 | 1505 | 1267 | 3137 2231 4.7” od od 2.35 
-57-164-600 1663 | 1408 | 1200 | 3684 2641 4.8” 4” 7 3.19 
12-bore Paradox, 
3'% drams pow- 
der, 580 gr. con- : 
ical ball 1310 | 1095 910 2177 1538 7.0” | 16.0” | 5” 8” 12” 3.32 
‘30 cal. U. S. 
Service MI 172- 
grain bullet 2650 | 2490 2683 2368 3.4” | 214” | 334” 0.83 











with a 5%-inch barrel. When we cut the 
bullets out, the penetration of all the 
bullets was practically the same—about 
814 inches 

The last time this gun was used on an 
extended hunting trip was in 1903. I 
wanted to add a big horn to my trophies 
and make a trip to the Salmon River 
country of Idaho to secure it. We pene- 
trated the “sheep-eater” region via Big 


Creek and made camp on the shore of a 
glacial lake at an elevation of 9000 feet 
above sea level. We were in the center of 
good sheep country and the second morn- 
ing after making camp, I was out at 2:00 


and shocks the animals that they seem 
dazed and fail to make a fast “get-away, 
enabling the hunter to finish them by care- 
ful stalking. I do not recall a single animal 
getting away that was seriously wounded 
by the Paradox. Another very important 
advantage of the Paradox over the mod- 
ern high-velocity weapons for game shoot- 
ing is that the meat is not “concussion- 
ated” or pulped and spoiled for food, as 
is often the case with high-velocity charges 
and mushrooming bullets. 

The Paradox is also a very handy and 
serviceable gun in the camp of the big 
game hunter because as a shotgun, it is 
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good for all kinds of feathered game, mak- 
ing substantial contributions to the camp 
pot and being “sure medicine” for all 
kinds of camp pests and robbers. In fact, 
on every trip that I have ever taken this 
gun, it has proved to be the most useful 
shoulder weapon in the party. 

Continuous rains for over three weeks 
on the 1893 trip caused the paper shells to 
swell from the dampness, so it was diffi- 
cult to insert them in the gun. This led 
to the adoption of the brass shell which 
also simplified the wadding—a cardboard 
wad over the powder, a pink-edge and an- 
other cardboard under the bullet giving 
good results. The black powder was also 
replaced by the equivalent of 3% drams of 
Schultz which was a marked improvement, 
eliminating smoke and a large part of the 
loud report. It is believed that the stop- 
ping power of the Paradox charge could 
be improved without sacrificing accuracy 
by using balls with a blunt head, as shown 
in the illustration on the preceding page. 

No ballistical tests have been made of 
this ball cartridge but combining such in- 
formation as I have, the calculated figures 
in the table on page 56 are probably very 
nearly correct. As a matter of general 
interest, I have included in the table for 
purposes of comparison, a few of the form- 
er popular black powder sporting car- 
tridges used in this country, four of the 
powerful English cartridges that were 
used by British sportsmen on big game of 
Asia and Africa just before the advent of 
the modern smokeless charges, and the 
latest (1929) cartridge for the U. S. ser- 
vice rifle. Some of these cartridges are 
shown in the photograph. 

In 1904, Westley Richards & Co. 
brought out their “Explora” Paradox, 
employing a 750-grain conoidal-pointed 
bullet propelled by 35 grains of Cordite 
powder. This charge gave a muzzle veloci- 
ty of 1270 feet per second and improved 
accuracy. Ten shot groups were made on 
rectangles 7 inches x 8 inches at 200 yards 
and 11 inches x 12% inches at 300 yards. 

The one great disadvantage of the Para- 
dox gun is its high trajectory which has 
rendered it practically obsolete since the 
high-velocity smokeless powder charges 
have been developed. At ranges over 150 
yards, if the hunter is not skilled in esti- 
mating distances so that he can use his 
sight equipment correctly, he is liable to 
miss as large an animal as a deer by over- 
or under-shooting. Even with an experi- 
enced judge of distances, the extreme ef- 
fective range of the Paradox lies between 
150 and 200 yards. At ranges under 150 
yards, however, the improved Paradox 
equals the best and latest sporting express 
rifles in accuracy and stopping power. 


CAMP PERRY 
By Willis O. C. Ellis 


AMP PERRY is the world’s greatest 

shooting ground and where the larg- 
est and most elaborately equipped rifle and 
pistol ranges in the world are to be found. 
It is situated in the extreme northern end 
of Ohio, its thousand or more acres of 
ranges, buildings, tents and equipment 
being bounded on the north by Lake Erie 
and on the west by the Erie Proving 
Grounds. 

This great military training camp, open 
to both civilians and soldiers, is a.city of 
riflemen when the National Rifle Matches 
are in progress. I< is thirty miles east of 
Toledo, eighty niles west of Cleveland, 
and six miles from that picturesque little 
town of Port Clinton. It is reached over 
the New York Central Railroad, the sta- 
tion for Camp Perry being La Carne. 
This little: station is about three miles 
from the camp and every train is met by 











SPORTPAC 

Made Double-Sole of best wear- 
resisting black rubber. Linings 
of Natural Nett with gum fully 
struck through. Bal Cut. 12” 
and 15” heights—also Junior 
Sportpacs for Young Men and 
Boys. 


LUMBERMEN’S OVER 
Made with Canvas Bind for 
Leather Tops. Choice of Nature 

. a or Footform 
Lasts — also 
Full Heel or 
No Heel Con- 
etruction. 
Heavy Grey 
Soles with 
Red or Black 
Uppers. 
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Nature Beckons 
the Sportsmen 


Into the deep woods... far from the sounds and 
sight of civilization... rest and recreation supreme 
—but only when you are properly outfitted for 
it. Of first consideration is footwear. Firestone 
has ny solved the problem of foot com- 
fort an rotection in Sportpacs with their 
double-thick rugged rubber soles, and tough all- 
rubber construction—nett lined all the way to 
the top. They fit snugly and support the foot 
naturally—You appreciate what this means after 
an all-day tramp. 

And don’t forget a pair of Firestone black 
or grass-colored Light-Wei ht Sporting Boots that 
you can roll up neatly an “ne small space— 
you will want them for follies and fishing, and 
maybe later on for duck and shore bird shooting. 

When the thermometer flirts with zero you will 
need a pair of Lumbermen’s Overs—a_ com- 
bination rubber-leather boot with plenty of room 
for plenty of socks. Real comfort and warmth! 


Firestone makes correct footwear for all sports. 
Look over the line at any good sporting goods 
store or Firestone Footwear Dealer's. A ¢ escrip- 
tive folder on request. 


FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 
BRANCHES: 

New York: 107DuaneSt. Boston: 141 Brookline Ave. 

Philadelphia: 23rd and Wood Streets 

Chicago: 501 So. Franklin Street 

Cleveland: 1276-1280 W. 6th Street 
Minneapolis: 444 Stinson Boulevard 








LIGHT - WEIGHT 
SPORTING BOOT 
Light and comfortable, but built 
for the roughest service. New 
Cleated Tap Sole. Special device 
prevents wrinkling when boot 
top is turned down. 





Firestone 
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VER JOHNSO 


SHOT GUNS 


Considering their moderate price, the high grade perform- 
ance and enduring service of these guns are truly remark- 
able. Briefly, that is an explanation of their nation-wide 
popularity. 













Exclusive Iver Johnson Features 
Graceful Models 
Fine Workmanship and Materials 


Single Barrel Guns Double Barrel Guns 


$10.00 to $16.00 TRAP MODELS IN BOTH $27.50 to $47.50 
All Popular Gauges and Barrel Lengths. 
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army busses that complete the journey to 
Perry. There is no extra charge for this 
bus service, which includes passengers and 
luggage going to or from Camp Perry, 
There is a ticket office in camp where 
return tickets may be purchased. You are 
taken by bus to the La Carne station when 
you leave town. 

If you travel by automobile, plan your 
trip to Toledo, Sandusky or Cleveland, 















Send for Firearms Catalog A describing the full line 
including the celebrated “Hammer the Hammer” 
Safety Revolvers and our latest achievemént; a won- 
derful 22 Caliber Bolt Action Safety Rifle. 










IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


13 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York Chicago 
151 Chambers Street 108 W. Lake Street 
San Francisco Montreal e 


717 Market Street 511 Coristine Building 




















LYMAN 48 SIGHT STANDARD ON NEW 30S SPECIAL 
Remington 








New Remington 30S Special Rifle with Lyman 48 
icrom. Rear Sight 

Completing a finely turned out rifle with the addition of a 
famous 48 rear sight as standard equipment wins instant 
approval of sportsmen and shooters. Not only is this Lyman 
48 popular in every section of the country, but U. S. Inter- 
national teams and Olympic teams use it. A fast, accurate 
and dependable sight for hunting, with micrometer adjust- 
ment for windage and elevation. See description in new 
Lyman No, 18 Catalog sent to you for 10 cents. 

The LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 

70 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 


LYMAN 48 
Made for Winche ster 


52,54, 56,57: § 
field 03 and Mi: 
Krag, Mauser, Ross, 
B.S.A., Savage, Lee 
Enfield 
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NITRO SPECIAL 


Col. R. M. Cutts, Chief 
- of U.S. Naval Operations 


and inventor of the Cutts Compensator first 
“es successfully on navy guns then sporting shot 
%, guns, used an inexpensive Lefever in his ex- 
14, perimental work giving it severe use with heavy 
%, loads. Col. Cutts wrote, “It certainly has 


‘e, beenaboy doingaman’s job, itis still tight.” 


“% Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 


“Who ever 
saw a broken 
Lefever?™* 








Harry M. Pope, famous for his hand-made 
rifle barrels, watching an interesting match 
at Camp Perry 


and the finding of Camp Perry will be 
easy. 

When you visit Camp Perry, you will 
be able to live very much the same as you 
have been living, only more intensively. 
The camp has its own electric light plant 
and water plant, and the water is pure. 
There is excellent laundry service, a dry 
cleaning place, a barber shop, a whole 
building devoted to riflemen’s supplies and 
shooting accessories, and a very busy tele- 
graph office. There is a post office, the 
post exchange where good meals, soft 
drinks, tobacco and souvenirs may be pur- 
chased, bath houses, a Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing and a large mess hall where good 
meals are provided at reasonable prices. 
There are also some very good eating 
places just outside of camp. 


HE most beautiful building in camp is 

the club house. It faces the lake and 
has, as it were, its front yard washed by the 
ever rolling waves of old Erie. This spac- 
ious building commands a fine view of the 
lake, but best results will be obtained when 
using 6- or 8-power binocuiars. There is 
a fine beach for bathing in front of the 
club house and plenty of boats for boating. 
A “life line,” floated on buoys, guards the 
water folk against dangerous depths and 
treacherous shoals. The club house is used 
mainly by the officers and their families 
and by civilians who are in some way con- 
nected with the Camp Perry activities. 

Then, too, the kiddies are not forgotten. 
All along the bathing beach there are sub- 
stantial swings for ghe little folks, and 
plenty of clean, sun- issed sand waiting 
to be made into mounds, houses and what 
not. 

Shooters who attend the Camp Perry 
events are cordially received and accorded 
excellent treatment. [Each shooter is fur- 
nished without charge with a 16 x 10- 
foot wall tent (four men are often as- 
signed to one tent when the attendance is 
heavy), cot, sheets, pillows and blankets; 
chair, lantern (if the tent has/ no electric 
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lights), bucket and wash basin. You are | 


required to pay for any and all articles 
not returned to the Quartermaster before 
you leave camp. Women and children are 
given a place in the “Squaw Camp,” near 
the club house, for which a nominal charge 
is made. 

Although there may be as high as five 
or six thousand shooters in camp during 
the height of the matches, it is seldom in- 
deed that any one is injured. There are 
traffic officers for heavy traffic; all the 
shooting is done over wide stretches of 
bluegrass and the bullets drop somewhere 
in Lake Erie. There is positively no shoot- 
ing allowed in camp except on the range 
and in the presence of a range officer. 
Guns carried by competitors to and from 
the ranges must have the bolts open. If 
the gun is not of the bolt type, then the 
action must be left open. This rule is en- 
forced to the letter. The fellow who 
violates it, receives a calling down he will 
not soon forget. However, in order to be 
prepared for any contingency, ambulances 
are stationed at regular intervals along the 
firing line. Should some one be injured, 
first aid is promptly given and the patient 
rushed to the camp hospital. 


HE following figures will give some 
idea of the size of the Camp Perry 
range: There are 110 targets at 1,000 yards ; 
50 at 800 yards; 97 at 600 yards; 92 at 200 
yards, and 100 pistol targets. In addition 
to these there are 120 targets on the small- 
bore range. There is the Police Pistol 
Range, the Running Deer Range, and the 
300-metre International Range with en- 
closed firing points. Near the southeast 
corner of the grounds, back of the freight de- 
pot, there is a shotgun range where there 
are plenty of elusive clay birds to break. 
Thousands of shooters participate in 
the National Rifle Matches. Last year, for 
instance, in the Leech Cup Match calling 
for 7 shots at 800, 900 and 1,000 yards, 
there were 1,217 entries. The classical 
long-range Wimbledon Cup Match boast- 
ed of 1,315 entries. This match calls for 
20 shots per man at 1,000 yards. 
The firing line is approximately two 
miles long. The targets are presented to 
the shooters in the best possible manner, 





Capt. Hardy, world famous marksman, 
instructing a member of the fair sex 


and are raised and lowered by men in the 
pit. Several hundred men are required 
for this work, It is a pleasing sight to see 
these men marching out to the various 
ranges to the tune of a military band. The 
firing points and target pits are connected 
by telephone, so it is an easy matter for 
the range officers to get into communica- 
tion with the men in the pits regarding 
any scores which may be in doubt. 

The police teains are provided with a 
specially equipped range that gives them 
much the same shooting practice as they 
get on duty when they are after a criminal. 


September, 1930 














PRIMO CAMPIONATO DEL MONDO 
DI TIRO AL PICCIONE VIVENTE 


L. 400,000 




















Championship of the World 
. at Live Pigeons 


Won with Western Shells 


Loaded with Lubaloy Shot 


HEN the American team 
WV journeyed to Rome, Italy, 
this year for the international live 
bird shooting championship, they 
took with them WestTERN shells. 
And it was with these shells, 
loaded with Lubaloy (copperized) 
shot that they won the Champion- 
ship of the World, competing 
against the best shots from many 
foreign countries. Two members 
of the American team were among 
the first ten in the International 
Individual Championship. 
Western ballistic 
experts have found 
through thousands of 
tests that poor pat- 


terns and long, scattered shot strings are 
largely due to deformity of the shot as it 
passes through the gun. 


Hardening the shot reduces deformity. 
The special chilled shot used in standard 
Super-X loads is as hard as lead shot can 
be made—but by giving each pellet a 
coating of tough, copper-colored Lubaloy 
metal the number of deformed pellets 
is further greatly reduced. The result is 
better patterns—a Super Short Shot 
String—greater killing power—and 
above all, the longest effective range of any 
shells on the market. 


For discriminating shooters who want the 
very finest duck and trap load to be had, 
there’s a thrill and a surprise in the per- 
formance of Western shells loaded with 
Lubaloy shot. Write us for descriptive 
literature. There are Western dealers 
everywhere. 





World’s Champion Ammunition 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO., 922 Hunter Ave., East Alton, lll., U.S.A. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 
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The footwear that every hunter 
who has ever worn it appreciates. 
No matter what the conditions— 
your feet will be comfortable and 
well protected if you wear Bass 
Moccasin Boots. If it is a Bass 
Moccasin it is a Genuine Moccasin, built by a concern 
that has specialized in the manufac- 
ture of outdoor footwear for more 
than half a century. 

The name Bass in a moccasin is a guarantee of 


quality, comfort and satisfaction that is ac- 
knowledged by sportsmen the world over. 


Free catalog of many styles and the name of 
nearest dealer sent on request. Write today. 

























Wilton, 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


The popularity of Genuine Moccasins has caused wide- 
spread imitation 
soft upper leather extends completely around under the 
foot in the forepart it is not a genuine moccasin 


G.H.BASS & CO. 


Look inside the shoe. Unless the 


700 Main St. 
Maine. 











tonnage 13.43. 
outboard motor and spray hood. 


3. Pick up boat, 26 ft., with good motor. 
4. Two large skiffs, new last season. 


Box 990, FIELD & STREAM 





FOR SALE—CHESAPEAKE BAY DUCKING RIG 


1. The Wild Duck ITI official No. 225078, built 1925. Two 32 HP Gray Gas Engines. Billet 
head, square stern register; length 42 ft. § in.; beam 12 ft. 3 in.; depth 3 ft. 4 in. Gross 


2. The Foxie 18 ft. Clinker-built Chesapeake Bay boat with tunnel stern, 35 HP Sea Horse 


5. Two unusually good sink boxes, also new last season. 
6. Duck decoys, about 900—mostly canvas-back and redhead. 
The big boat is one of the best of its kind on Chesapeake Bay and has toilet, galley and 
comfortable sleeping quarters for crew of five men. 
For prices and further information address: 


578 Madison Ave., New York 














LOOK?!! 






Acatn, Tuveson leads the field with 

a line of flying decoys in addition to the 
regular cork and cedar floating decoys. If 
there’re ducks flying, you'll get them with 
this line-up. Here’s a decoy that brings 
them in to you. Flying ducks always gather. 
That’s why Tuveson’s Flyers are so effective 
_the ducks see the Flyers and jointhe party. 
If you want the best shooting you've 
ever seen, you'll find out about these Fly- 


Flying Decoys 


PATENTED 


ers. Made in every species—all natural as 
life set on rods and supported by a sub- 
merged wooden float, set up and taken 
down in a jiffy—and easy to carry. Hunters 
who have used them say there’s nothing 
like them—especially if ducks are scarce. 
Write for full details and prices. 


TUVESON MFG. COMPANY 


721 4th Ave. No. 
ST. JAMES, MINNESOTA 








The small-bore shooters (those using 
.22 caliber match rifles) are well taken 
care of and have their own range. Early 
in September the International Small- 
Bore Team Match is fired against Eng- 
land. The British teams fire the match 
earlier in the season; their scores are 
recorded and later compared with ours. 
For a number of years the United States 
teams have won this match. In addition to 
this small-bore classic, there are many 
other extremely interesting small-bore 
matches of less importance. 

One of the most alluring of the Camp 
Perry attractions is the Small-Arms Fir- 





These jolly marines were assigned to spe- 
cial duty at the trap field 


ing School. This school of instruction in 
the use and care of small-arms, including 
pistol and revolver shooting, is available 
to each and every shooter who desires to 
take the coursé. It occupies the first week 
of the National Match period. The in- 
structors are Army officers who know how 
to shoot and can impart that knowledge. 

Each shooter is provided, gratis, for use 
while in school, with a .30 caliber Spring- 
field army rifle and ammunition and a .45 
caliber automatic pistol and ammunition. 
Economy is not practiced at the expense 
of poor marksmanship. The ammunition 
is hauled by the truck load from the Erie 
Proving Grounds to the shooters on the 
firing line. Just think of a whole truck 
load of rifle and pistol cartridges and a 
reserve sufficient to supply as many more 
truck loads as are needed! 


pains are spared to give each shoot- 
er all the individual coaching neces- 
sary to attain the best results. It is a 
course of training valuable to both the 
expert and the amateur. This course of 
training is of such importance that in 
some of the big matches, a man who has 
not taken this course of instruction is not 
eligible to enter. After taking this train 
ing, the shooter usually will be able to 
coach others in the art of shooting and 
becomes a sort of information bureau 
among his sportsmen friends at home. 

This fine and unique course of shooting 
instruction is the only free one that is 
sponsored by Uncle Sam. Last year 1,565 
men were enrolled. Women are not barred 
from the course and now and then a few 
are admitted. A certificate of proficiency 
is issued to each and every shooter taking 
the course in small-arms training. 

Near the center of the camp and facing 
north, is a long row of 18 or 20 rectan- 
gular buildings placed parallel to each 
other. These serve as mess rooms for the 
National Guardsmen who are in training 
during the summer. During the National 
Rifle Matches, however, these buildings 
are used by various gun and ammunition 
makers, rifle-sight and  reloading-tool 
manufacturers to display their products. 
For this reason this long line of buildings 
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is known as “Commercial Row.” Here you 
will find a complete exhibit of all the lead- 
ing makes of firearms including many 
shotguns, telescopic and iron sights, re- 
loading tools and firearms accessories. 
You will also find a full line of rifle, pis- 
tol and shotgun ammunition. These are all 
displayed to best advantage and in charge 
of expert factory demonstrators. A trip 
down “Commercial Row” at night (that 
is the time of the largest crowds, as the 
shooters are on the range during the day- 
time) is well worth the entire cost of a 
Camp Perry visit. It not only adds to one’s 
fund of knowledge but it is a real treat 
to observe the good fellowship that pre- 
vails among shooters from all parts of the 
country. And it is a very great pleasure 
to many shooters to be able to say that 
they have met the really big men of the 
firms making their favorite firearms. 


HERE is no need of neglecting the 

social side of life while attending the 
Camp Perry events which are held during 
the last week in August and the first two 
weeks in September. There are near-by 
summer resorts that provide splendid en- 
tertainment and there are also many ex- 
cursions by boat to points of interest. 

Perry’s monument, 350 feet high, stand- 
ing at the entrance of Put-in-Bay harbor, 
is ‘only twelve miles from Camp Perry and 
is plainly visible on clear days from the 
club house and bathing beach. As one 
views this beautiful shaft towering heav- | 
enward and sees the broad expanse of 
gently rolling waters scintillating beneath 
a hazy autumn sun, it is hard to imagine 
that only 117 years ago there was fought 
in sight of this monument a great naval 
battle of world-wide importance. It was | 
here that the youthful Commodore Perry, | 
twenty-eight years old, decisively defeated | 
the British squadron on September 10th, | 
1813. This is one of the nation’s famous 
monuments and is visited annually by thou- | 
sands of patriotic Americans. | 

There is plenty of music at Camp Perry. | 
You can hear a military band: playing al- 
most any time you wish to listen. And the 
soldiers, sitting around their camp-fires 
at night, enthusiastically sing many famil- | 
iar songs. A score of folks come each 
year from far away Hawaii, the land of 
song and sunshine, to the National Rifle 
Matches. There, in the soft, mellow moon- | 
light of perfect Lake Erie nights, you will 
hear the Hawaiians pouring out the .mel- 
ody of their souls in songs and thrumming | 
their guitars. What wonderful nights and 
what wonderful music! 

And then, after you have stayed through | 
the matches and walked shoulder to shoul- 
der with the country’s most famous shoot- 
ers and expert firearms’ authorities, and 
listened to some really fine music, it feels 
good to get back home and stretch out 
once more on your own bed. | 








SPORTING SCOPE COVER 
By L. C. Sefing 


AVE you ever gone hunting and sud- | 

denly become caught in a heavy rain 
or snow which made your telescope sight 
temporarily useless? 

The next time this happens to you, don’t 
be impatient for here is the end of your 
troubles. Furthermore, you can keep the | 
rifle action dry, the cost is but a few cents 
and you can increase the efficiency of your 
hunting scope 98 per cent in rain or snow 
and save yourself a lot of cleaning at the 
end of a hard day. 

All the materials that are necessary are 
a piece of inner-tube from a tire, a little 
tire cement and some emery cloth. 

Cut a piece of inner-tube about two inch- 













65° below in 
Little America—but 
Graflex Cameras got 
the pictures 





Strange lighting 
—restless dogs—re- 
quired Graflex direct 
focusing hood to elim- 
inate all guess work 











“The Penguins’ 
Reception Committee” 
posed for Captain 
McKinley’s Graflex 











Graflex enabled 
Byrd, Gould and 
McKinley officially to 
picture the entire story 
of their thnitling, ad- 
ventures | 


Nine out of every ten of the several 
thousand official Byrd Expedition still 
pictures were taken with Graflex 


Most members of the Expedition had cameras of some type but the only 
cameras that did not freeze up in the intense Antarctic cold were Graflex 


The CAMERA For Important Pictures 


FOLMER GRAFLEX COR -. ROCHESTER. N.Y. 


FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION, Dept. 76, ROCHESTER, N. Y. Please send to name 
and address on margin, “Why a Graflex” which tells how more interesting pictures 
are made with Graflex ~ the official still camera of the Byrd Antarctic Expedition. 
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Barrel recoils 
on slide 
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this automatic 
shotgun is | 
ATRY/ MOL ELL an a OTT 


A Shock Absorber, built 
in the Browning Auto- 




























6 op Shotgun accomplishes 
the same results as the cele- 

GAUGE brated recoil mechanism of 
the French 75. It eases the 

vv Shock, lets the barrel come 
The lightest back gently in its mounting, 
NGauge Prolongs the life of the gun, 
Automatic gives you greater speed, accur- 


acy and comfort in firing. It is 
easily adjustable for heavy or 
light loads. 

This is just one of the remark- 
able features designed into Brown- 
ing Automatic Shotguns by John 
M. Browning, the world’s foremost 
firearms inventor. 

Ask any Browning owner if he 
isn’t getting more pleasure out of 
his hunting than ever before. Ask 
him about the shooting qualities, 
the dense, even pagterns, longer 
range, remarkable penetration. The 
Browning is made in a world-re- 
nowned Belgian factory noted for 
its precision. Made of finest and 
most durable materials, and distin- 
guished by an unsurpassed beauty 
of Proportion and finish, A gun 
you'll proudly show and gladly use. 


Get our catalog and learn about the 
high quality of Brownings and why many 
armsof Browning invention are standard 
equipment in the U.S. Army. The price 
of the Browning 16, due to increase in 
sales, is materially decreased. Get the 
facts. Send the coupon. 
BROWNING ARMS CO. 
Founded 1870 by John M. Browning 
St. Louis, Mo. Ogden, Utab 
Mail coupon to nearest office 


— MAIL THE COUPON — 


Please send your illustrated catalog on Browning 
Automatic Shotguns, No obligations on my part, 
M 
Street 


City. Se aS 
ene ae nema rem 


Folsom’s H |'GRADE Holsters 
New Safety 


Combination Pocket 
and Belt, fitted with 
square back to keep revolver 
upright; a steel spring catch 
holding it securely in place. 
Releases penety by slight 
pressure of thumb. 

Fastest Draw—Surest Lock 
Holsters—all kinds 50c, up. 
Leather goods, all kinds, for 
Sgerpemen and Police. 

Write for Police Catalog 32 

Dealers’ Inquiries Invited. 


H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS COMPANY 
314 Broadway New York City 






























THE HAWKINS RECOIL PAD 





Win the big event because they move the gun straight 
back. Write for circular, or ask your dealer for one. 


THE CUSHION PAD CORPORATION 





Box 81 Sioux Falls, S. D. 
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es longer than the scope. Then cut along 
the seam of the tube so you now have an 
oblong piece, say about 12 inches x 6%4 
inches. The next move is to cut notches 
in the middle of each end so as to form a 
34-inch fold-over for the ends. 

Before putting the cement along the 
notched edges, see that they are thorough- 
ly cleaned with the emery cloth. Then 
give it a coat of cement, let it dry for a 
half hour, and repeat the process, After 
the second application is dry, you are 
ready to lap the cover into the finished 
product. The cover should be made to fit 
tightly on the scope so that its elasticity 
will hold it on. 

The cover is of equal value on the 
target range. 

To remove the hunting-scope cover for 
a quick shot, all that is necessary is to 
grasp it at the rear with your thumb aad 
fore-fingers, at the same time pulling back 
and upwards. Then let it go and the cover 
will fall to the ground and out of the way. 

This past deer season, a friend of mine 
had a cover on for five hours during a 
snow storm. His scope and action were 
perfectly dry when he returned to camp. 

I have used it for three years with great 
success while hunting both chucks and 
big game. 

After you have made a cover for your 
pet scope, some day when it’s showery or 
the snow is flying, don’t stay home or in 
camp. Use the scope cover. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


NOT ENOUGH POWER 


Capt. Curtis: 

Would you please be kind enough to give me 
some information on a gun best suited for a boy 
of seventeen years for hunting deer? Is a .32- 20 
Savage large enough for deer? 

Tuomas ZwiIR.eEIN. 


Ans.—I regret to advise you that I by no 
means consider the .32-20 powerful enough for 
deer, The average young chap is not very steady 
on his first deer hunt and this would add to the 
difficulty. The cartridge would certainly kill a 
deer when hit in a vital spot, but under the usual 
conditions in the woods where we get a flashing 
glimpse of the vanishing white flag or see a deer 
standing partly obscured by cover in an uncer- 
tain light, it is difficult to always place the shot, 
even if a man is quick. 

For the purpose I would not recommend any- 
thing less powerful than the .25-35, and prefera- 
bly the .30-30, 

SHootine Epiror. 


NOT A SPORTING RIFLE 


Capt. CurRTIs: 

I know that you are probably fed up on the 

uestion of the value of the .25-20 as a rifle for 
coer, but I have a friend whom I cannot, with 

all fhe reasoning, facts, ballistics and arguments I 
have at my command, convince him that a .25-20 
is a gun inhumane, lacking in power, range, tra- 
jectory and penetration for deer and that ‘it is 
wholly unsuited for deer shooting. 

My friend contends that a .25-20 is, at ranges 
up to 150 yards, just as killing and powerful = 
a gun of larger calibre, such as the .30-30, 

3000, .270 Winchester and .30-06. He pel thes 
it gets as many deer with no more cripples, that 
it will stop a deer hit anywhere in the body as 
effectively as one of the above calibres will, and 
that it is advantageous in that it does not damage 
the meat. He also contends that the majority of 
professional woodsmen use this calibre for that 
reason, 

I would be ever so much obliged and indebted 
to you if you would try to convince him, point by 
point, that the .25-20 in any load, is not powerful 
enough for deer even at ranges within 150 yards. 

We have both shot deer anc I consider shooting 
deer with rifles having insufficient power most in- 
humane and unsportsmanlike. 

Taccorr Bates. 


Ans.—There is no one so hard to convince as 
the fellow that refuses te listen to reason. The 
facts regarding the .25-20 cartridge speak for 
themselves. This cartridge will, ie a lucky 
shot is placed accurately in the vital parts of a 
big game animal, kill instantly. Under those 
conditions a man can kill moose or even grizzly 
with the .25-20 but the chances are twenty to 
one, and in most instances fifty to one, against 
his doing so. 

he cartridge is not powerful enough even for 
game the size of white-tail deer and it is not a 
sportsmanlike attitude to use one for that purpose 





No. 100 
DALY Double Barrel—$150 


12-16-20-28 
and 410 gauge. 
Various weig ts 

and stock 

dimensions, 













“Superior 
Quality” 


With all the im- 
portant exclusive fea- 
tures. Sold at a popu- 
lar price, within the 
range of the majority of 
sportsmen. Your first 
cost is your last on an 
imcomparable perfect DALY 
Gun. 
Daly Single and Double Barrel 
Trap, Over-Under, and 3 Barrel 
Guns from $159 to $650—write 
for Catalog “F”’. 


Trade in your old gun for a NEW Chas. Daly, 


Liberal allowances on trades. 
Dealers’ inquiries invited. 


CHAS. DALY Inc. 


88 Chambers St. NY. 














Pat. Aug. 19, 1924 
BILL DARTON’S 
Merrymeeting Bay Duck and 
Goose Strap 

will hold your live decoys. Made from special 

leather equipped with rustless swivel and eyelet 
Duck straps $3.75 per dozen; $2.00 half dozen. 
Goose straps $5.70 per dozen; $3.25 half dozen. 

Postage paid 
Dealers ask for circulars and prices 

W. B. DARTON, 24 Clifton St., Portland, Me. 
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HARLEY’S 
Duck Hunting Suit 


Made of heavy drab double-texture 
tyaterials, with fine quality rubber 
in between. For use in all sorts of 
weather. May be worn over other 
a, * is one of the most prac- 
tical and protec- $ 

tive suits ever de. .50 


signed. Please 





give your weight ——_ 
when ordering. post- 
paid 


We will gladly send you a 
sample of the material used in 
this suit free. Send for Harley's 
complete catalog of sportsmen’s 


garments and supplies. —_— 
HARLEY WICKHAM Co. 
Dept. FS9 ERIE, PA. 











Heads, animals, birds and 
fish mounted. Fur rugs, tan- 
ning, ladies’ furs, Splendid game heads, fur rugs, 
ete., for sale. Supplies for Taxidermists (eyes, 
scalps, tools, etc.), Bucktails and feathers for fly tying. 


M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


eu » ¢W METHOD GUN BLUER, 


Makes old guns like new 


Will not injure steel. 


No heating is necessary. is 
















Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for. 
Send for circular 
“What Gunsmiths Say” 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Box F. S. 8, New Method Bid 








Bradford, Pa. 
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knowing that it will eventually result in a great 
deal of game being unnecessarily wounded. 1 
regret to say that your friend is not familiar 
with the majority of professional woodsmen or 
he would know better than to make the statement 
that they commonly use this calibre for that 
reason. There are a few cranks throughout the 
country that do so but very few practical men. 
SHootine Epirtor. 


DON’T EXPECT TOO MUCH 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

I am writing you in regard to the Belding and 
Mull telescope sight. I am figuring on getting 
a “Marksman Scope” which Belding and Mull 
make. That is the non-adjustable scope. 

I figure on going hunting up in Canada next 
fall. Now I don’t know what would be the best 
reticule to get with my scope,—the coarse, me- 
dium, or fine cross hairs or the same in a post 
reticule. Which reticule would you recommend? 
What do you think of the B & M Marksman 
Scope? 

I have a new Model 30 Remington Express 
Hi- Power rifle. The Company says that the gun 
is accurate up to 800 or 1000 yards. Does that 
mean that it will shoot that far without dropping? 
Will it carry 500 yds. without dropping an inch? 

of MESATANI. 


Ans.—I note that you have in mind buying 
the B & M Marksman Scope and speak of it as a 
non-adjustable type. Let me correct you in this 
the Marksman Scope is an adjustable telescope. 
I think what you have in mind is the Hunter 
Scope which has a wider field and lower magnifi- 
cation which makes it suitable for sporting use 
rather than for the target. 

While this model is adjustable, the adjustment 
is internal and has to be done with a small screw 
driver. A man is supposed to sight in at a certain 
range with his favorite brand of ammunition and 
then stick to that load. This model is usually 
made with a single post reticule with a sharp 
point and that is the one which I would recom- 
mend to you for hunting use. 

Cross hairs, if they are very delicate, are 
easily broken and if they are thick they cover 
too much of your mark at the bisecting point. As 
a matter of fact, this is a very excellent scope 
to use on a Remington Express. 

Of course, when they say a gun is accurate up 
to 800 or 1000 yards, they don’t mean that it will 
shoot that far without dropping. Don't forget 
that a bullet begins to drop at any range beyond 
a few feet from the muzzle. You cannot over- 
come the force of gravity and as the velocity of 
the bullet diminishes with range, the fall in- 
creases proportionately. Even though you have 
a telescope on a high-power rifle you cannot ex- 
pect to use the combination to advantage on game 
at over 400 yards, and I would like to add you 
would not be able to do it at that range unless 
you are an expert shot. The Springfield cartridge 
which is, incidentally, one ot the finest in the 
world, will drop about 60 inches at 500 yards. 
In other words, if you hold on a line with the 
back of a moose, the bullet would hit below his 
feet. In consequence, one has to be very skilled 
in judging range and in holding at such a range. 

Suootine Epiror. 


GROUSE AND THE 20-BORE 


Carr. Paut A. Curtis: 

During the last hunting season I purchased a 
20-gauge, double-barrel shotgun to use in grouse 
shooting. I did not get to hunt as much as I 
usually do this season, but it seemed to me that 
while I believe I could hit just as many birds 
with this 20 as I could have with a 12, the 20 
did not seem to be a good killer. In other words, 
I hit a lot of birds that I did not get down. I 
noticed this especially during the last of the 
season when the shots were all rather long ones. 
I notice in your articles that you are recommend- 
ing the 20 rather highly for upland shooting. You 
used to prefer a 12 for all isinds of shooting. 
Have you had some experience with the 20 that 
caused you to change your mind on this? I love 
the way a 20 handles, also the weight of the shells 
but I honestly don’t believe they have the punch 
for grouse shooting. 

In buying a BHE Parker to be used on grouse 
only, what gauge would you personally prefer? 
Is a 634-pound, 28-inch gun in a 12-gauge heavy 
enough to stand the jar of the 234-inch Western 
Super-X shells? How would a 6%-pound, 16- 
gauge be for the above shooting with the 1%- 
ounce loads? 

ur grouse here are increasing very fast. We 
had more birds this year than any year I can 
remember. They are coming back in ‘places they 
have not been for twenty years. 
. E. Vincent. 


Ans.—TI have always used a 12-bore gun for 
my shooting and I still do, but T think it is a 
very dangerous thing for an authority to advise 
anybody to use what he finds best for his own 
use. This is a mistake which is liable to lead to 
trouble. 

The average man would prefer a 20 because 
of its lighter weight which promotes accuracy and 
because he would get on to his game quicker 
with it. The fact of the matter remains that no 
small bore gun can be had that will be as power- 
ful as a larger gun with the same ballistic qual- 
ities. Nevertheless, I feel that a 20-bore is amply 
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SAVAGE 
Repeating 
Shotgun 





HETHER it bewoodcock in the 
alders, grouse in the birches, 
or ducks and Canadian geese winging 
their way south, for the surest, sheer- 
est enjoyment of bird shooting this 
fall, and for untold seasons to come, 
there can be no greater contributor 
than this 


SAVAGE Model 28A 
Repeating Shotgun 





Never has so much sheer gun value 
been built into a repeater. Never have 
you seen a pump gun with such at- 
tractive lines, so compact, trim, grace- 
ful, with such perfect balance. And 
the action smooth as silk... Oh Man! 


Hammerless, take-down with solid breech, 
moving parts enclosed, side ejection. Re- 
ceiver is channeled and matted in line of 
sight. Positive top tang safety. Full 
pistol grip stock, varnish finish. Matting 
on barrel, ivory bead front sight barrels 
come in 26, 28, 30 and 32 inch. Weight 714 
pounds. 6 shot capacity with 2% inch shells, 
7 shots with 2% inch shells. Price . . $44.50. 


There’s a Savage dealer near you— 
inspect this Savage Repeater. . . or use 
this coupon for detailed information. 
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SAVAGE ARMS 

CORPORATION 

Dept. 103 Utica, N. Y. 
Owners and operators of 


J. Stevens Arms Company 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


SAVAGE ARMS CorP., Dept. 103, Utica, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the big, complete, 
Free Savage Catalog. 
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Ithaca Super 10 


A Super 10 ga. Ithaca kills 10 to 15 yards farther than any 12 ga. be- 





cause the 15 oz. 10 ga. load carries fully a dram more powder 
and 4% oz. more shot than the heaviest 12 ga. The 


little .410 Ithaca is a winner. 


Trap and Game Guns $37.50 to $750.00 


Ithaca Gun Co. - Ithaca, 





N.Y. BoxI1, 











You Duck Hunter 
Your dream can come true by using the 
BAYCO WATER BALLAST duck decoy. Made 
on new and scientific principles. Cannot be- 
come waterlogged. Excess weight eliminated. 
Weight 11 oz. Send $1.75 for sample prepaid 
and test now. Money back guarantee. 

BAYCO DECOY COMPANY, INC. 
419-H Whitney Building New Orleans, La. 


FOR SALE 


One Bell & Howell Movie Camera with Pro- 
jector and Outfit. 

One Jeffries (English) Rifle. 

Two 30/06 Springfield Rifles, with handsome 
Sporting Stocks; all practically new and guaran- 
teed perfect condition. For sale for Cash. Address 





‘“TALASKA’’ 
Care Field & Stream 
578 Madison Ave. New York City 
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ERE are two shotguns 
to prove our oft re- 
peated contention that 

double guns to be accurate, 
safe, simple, rugged 
and efficient need not 
be high priced! 


Model 330 STEVENS 
Hammerless, $26.75 


Barrels of high pressure com- 
pressed forged steel, proof-tested. 
Matted rib. Lyman Ivory Sights. 
Hammerless, box frame. Top lever 
and bolt integral. Coil springs. 
Large, powerful ejector. Automatic 
safety. Take-down. Selected Wal- 
nut stock, full pistol grip. Jostam 
Anti-Flinch Recoil Pad. “In 12 
gauge with 28, 30 and 32 inch bar- 
rels; in 16 gauge with 28 and 30 
inch barrels; in 20 gauge with 26 
and 28 inch barrels; in .410 gauge 
with 26 inch barrels. 


Model 3151 
SPRINGFIELD 824.00 


Popular shooting compan- 
ion to the “330” Hammer- 
less. Proof - tested. Box 
Frame. Barrel and Lug 
forged in one piece. Check- 
ered American Walnut 
stock. Lyman Ivory Bead 
Sights. Jostam Anti-Flinch 
RecoilPad.Samegaugesand 
barrel lengths as the “330.” 


























For additional information address 
J. STEVENS ARMS 
COMPANY, Dept. 
513, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. 
Owned and Operated by 
SAVAGE ARMS 
CORPORATION 
Utica, N.Y. 


Model 
330 

















GET REAL GUN OIL 


RATTLET: RAP guns that nobody wants 
can take any old oil that can be heard 
shake in the can. That is how they got that 
way. For any gun that you think anything 
of, spend a few cents more and get a can 
of Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil. 

A few drops of Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil 
will go miles farther than a whole quart of 
inferior compound masquerading as an oil. 
Hoppe’s Oil is absolutely pure, of regular 
clockmaker’s quality. Made light and pene- 
trating by refining, not by mixing with 
substitutes. High viscosity and low freezing 
point. Prevents friction and rust. Excellent 
for cleaning and polishing. 

et a can at your dealer’s, alone with Hoppe’s 
famous gun bore cleaning Solvent No. 9 and 
Hoppe’s Gun Grease. If not supplied, please send 
us 15¢ in stamps for trial can of Hoppe’s Oil. 
Special folder on Lubrication FREE. 

FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2310 N. Eighth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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powerful for all normal shooting in the uplands. 

You, unfortunately, haven’t told me anything 
about your 20. I don’t know how heavy it is. 
What is more important, I don’t know how it is 
bored, but if you use the high-velocity, full-ounce 
load, your pattern, even from an improved cyl- 
inder barrel, should be ample up to 35 yards 
which is far beyond the usual range for the first 
shot. A strong modified or full choke barrel 
should kill consistently up to 45 yards. 

I think that in all probability this is due to the 
fact that ther¢ is some error in your point of 
aim. Have you tried this out conclusively? It is 
possible that you are shooting a little bit high or 
a little bit low or to one side or the other. This 
you can best tell by firing a number of shots at 
large sheets of paper tacked up on a barn or 
other suitable support. You should fire quickly 
and without apparent aim. If you are consistently 
getting your birds on the edge of the pattern you 
will naturally cripple a good many. 

Glad indeed _ to know your grouse are coming 
back so fast. This is a welcome sign and bears 
out the reports which we received from other 
parts of the country. 

SHootinG Epiror. 


A GUN FOR QUAIL 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

I am writing you for a little advice and in- 
formation. For a number of years I have been 
using a Marlin hammerless pump-gun with 30- 
inch, full-choke barrel for what little ‘shooting 
1 get to do, but as quail are getting wild and all 
the shooting we get is in the brush, I have 
decided to go to the 20. I would like your opinion 
on a double gun with the right barrel, cylinder 
and the left modified choke and with 26-inch 
barrels. I would also like to know if any of the 
moderate-priced gunmakers put out a gun with 
both barrels modified choke and if so which gun 
would you advise me to buy: I just get out 
three or four times each season and am a very 
ordinary shot. 

Lee Cuiark. 


Ans.—Naturally, a full-choke, 30-inch barrel 
pump-gun puts one at a disadvantage for quail 
shooting. I think you should be advised to buy 
a 20 for that purpose. 

I wouldn’t suggest your getting a gun with 
26-inch barrels—28-inch barrels are always a bet- 
ter length in my opinion. There are a number 
of good, moderate-priced guns on the market such 
as the Parker Trojan, Ithaca Field, Fox Ster- 
lingworth and a similar grade in the Smith. 

In using a gun bored as you intend to have 
yours made, with right, improved cylinder and 
left, full-choke, I would strongly advise you 
never to use anything but the full-ounce loads, so 
that you will not only be getting spread but suffi- 
cient density of pattern. 

Suootine Epitor. 


WHY NOT ELEPHANTS, TOO? 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

I have read considerable of South American 
game conditions, or rather the lack of game in 
that country. I have done likewise on African 
big game hunting and being somewhat imagina- 
tive, the idea has often been in my mind as to 
whether any African big game could exist in the 
interior of South America. Please do not assume 
off-hand that I am crazy, for I fully realize the 
impossibility of such an idea, but would it be 
possible for any of them, say the rhino, hippo, 
ae phant or water buffalo to live and breed in the 
South American jungles? Are there any plains 
and brush lands whereon the lion could exist? Is 
the atmosphere in the South American jungle 
more humid than that of the African jungle? 

The populace of South America would not, 
T am sure, be in favor of my idea of dumping a 
lot of African big game in on top of them, but 
for the present they should have no concern. 

Hat H. Hate. 


Ans.—As a matter of fact, I don’t think your 
suggestion is a crazy one or "that you are a half 
wit. If you are, I am another one because I 
have had the same thought several times. 

In view of the almost complete absence of big 
game in the South American continent, a large 
portion of which is more thinly inhabited than 
most of Africa, I have often thought if it would 
not be possible to import a lot of the African game 
to the great plains of South America—even some 
of the jungle game to the Amazon region and I 
would venture the prediction that nine times out 
of ten it would not only become more prolific but 
with greater rapidity. 

It has been the experience all over the world 
that imported game, especially in a new country, 
acquires a virility which very quickly threatens 
to outnumber or destroy the native species. As 
witness, the wonderful success of importing 
English pheasants, American moose, elk and 
Scotch red deer to New Zealand, the English 
rabbit to Australia, the Hungarian partridge to 
the plains of western Canada and the lowly 
sparrow and the starling to America. 

have often wondered why some affluent South 
American sportsmen have not attempted this 
hefore. 
Suootine Eprtor. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 





TEN MILE EYES! 
10 POWER 
$2,175 eis 
“Cheap at $50” 
—Says Navy Man 


Buy Direct—SAVE HALF 


TEN MILE EYEs! , Think of 
the things you can see! Ten mile 









Long 





radius—a 20 mile cirel 
Range O square miles: And’ you ean 
a easily have them. If y 
one mile, these su; er French 10x32mm. stereo- a 


wil extend your vision 10 TIMES, ENJOY vou 
SELF 10 times more! Multiply pleasures of hobby 


10 vy 
and sport. Use a pair for touring, observation, h 
Lenses falling, nature study. astronomy. ete, Supe shay mee 
a lifetime of service. Case and straps free, 


Did you know many ordina ry eld al gene have but four lenses and f 
the better ones only six? But this binocular has 10 

4 LENSES and 4 PRISMS. No wonder it gives an ex. 
Prisms pansive field. brilliant illumination and fine definition, 


Extra Power Without Extra Cost 


Send $21.75 today for one on FREE TRIAL. $S $1 fo 
paying postman balance and few cents postage. i heck and pedro 


every way for five ~~ eRe selling for ‘Toute or more. If you do not 
ike it for any reason whatever your money wi 

FREE mptly returned. Every glass tested. The — x 
TRIAL ov't and State Forestry Dep'ts buy from us. The sa 

in 8x only $18.50. Surpasses others at $23.50 and read 


CATALOG at ’naces S110 


Everything in binoculars, field glasses, telescopes and optical instru- 
ments. The finest and apes $e assortment in America. Catalog g.vea all ii ty 
formation how to choose t tt for your individual needs at LOWE: 
PRICE. 


Try America’s Leading Binocular House First 
DuMaurier Co., Dept. 29, Elmira, N. Y. 


The 
G & H Scope 
Mount 












Custom-built 
Sporting & Target Rifles 
in all calibers from .22 to .505 Gibbs, including the 
new .22 express, carried in stock for immediate 
delivery or made to your measure within reasonable 
time. Also double express rifles and fine shotguns. 
The G & scope mount may be used with any 
scope on any model or caliber rifle. The G & H 
eiderdown coats, sleeping bags, have been used by 
hunters and explorers in every remote part of the 
world. Write for literature on special chuck rifles and 
other guns. 
GRIFFIN & HOBBS, INC. 
Formerly Griffin & Howe 
Makers aa! ~~ Guns—S portsmen’s Equipment 
44th St., N. Y. 
One Fest from Grand Central Te: minal 











IDEAL DUCK DECOYS 





os 
Patented 


AT LAST: A PORTABLE DECOY THAT Is LIFE- 
LIKE, DURABLE AND TROUBLEPROOF. Hollow 
metal bodies nest together for carrying. Only oceupy one 
fourth the space of solid decoys and weigh much less. A 
supply can be carried in hunting coat. Many other ad 
vantages. All species $15.00 per dozen at your Dealer's 
or direct from Klamath Falls or Tlinois Factory. Sample 
$2.00 Postpaid. Free descriptive circular. 


IDEAL DECOY CO., Box 591-A, Klamath Falls, Oregon 
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The Perfect Waterproof Suit 

(Also made in TWO pieces) 

Duck Hunters - Fishermen - Outboard Motorists 
Motor Cyclists - Other Outdoorsmen 


DEALERS: Write for 
special discounts. 





This one- or two-piece suit 
simply slips over your regu 
lar clothes. The Talon Hookless 
Fastener closes and opens the 
garment. Unconditional guar- 
antee as to quality and weather 
protection. Send check or 
money order for $15.00, State 
total height and chest measure 
ments. We will ship parcel 
post prepaid. 

Booklet free upon request 


py 3 RUBBER- ALL CO. 
5 St. New York 


U. S. avEGanTT 
MARCHING COMPASS 
$24.50 value for $3.00 
Genuine Mark VII Model-D. VU. 8. 
Army Marching Compass. Focussing 
eye-piece; floating dial; each one. in 
lined leather belt carrying case. Cost 
government $24.50 each—$3.60. (No 

¢.0.d.’s, no catalog.) 


STOCKBRIDGE SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Dept. F.1.E.9 Stockbridge, Mass. — 
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A CHAMPION FOUND AND LOST 
(Continued from page 13) 


Dees, two of the kennel boys and I went 
as fast as we could, but we were too late. 
We found Dick where he had maneuvered 
himself into a corner, fighting like he 
hunted, with his wonderful brain, but 
fighting a losing fight. His small body and 
lack of teeth had no chance to fend off 
the ripping fangs of that mad pack. We 
heat them off, but as I reached Dick he 
fell, slashed to pieces, and died shortly 
afterward—bled to death. 

“The brutality of the thing sickened me. 
If you’ve never seen a kennel fight, you 
don’t know how much of the wild lurks in 
vour dogs. Not many victims survive such 
a combined attack. 

“We buried Dick—Champion Lucky 
Find—on the hill above the kennel home 
that he loved. We dug his grave under a 
wild crab-apple tree, and the entire family 
gathered there to see the remains of our 
gallant little dog lowered into the grave. 

“In the winter when the hill is bare and 
windswept, and the kennel dogs are nearly 
all absent, making the rounds of the trials, 
I do not miss him so. But it is in the 
spring, when the wild crab-apple tree 
blooms in all its poignant fragrance, and a 
mocking-bird comes on moonlit nights and 
sings there above Dick’s grave, while down 
in the kennels I see the dogs playing and 
romping—it is then that I seem to see 
little Dick there frisking too. It is at such 
moments that I feel that somewhere not 
Dick’s canine body, but his loving, faithful 
soul still lives.” 


THE GHOST BUCK 
(Continued from page 15) 
hadn’t ought to do it. I sure hadn't!” 
“In the interest of science—”’ began 

Danner. 

“Cuss yer science! Come on!” 

I was not familiar with this section and 
was surprised when Nick led us, with 
every precaution, to the edge of a wild 
meadow—a dry bog. “He may not be in 
here now, but he’ll come in,” whispered 
Nick, 

Perhaps it was thirty minutes before 
Nick sank his fingers into the cold flesh 
of my arm. And there, moving like an ap- 
parition in the dispersing fog, was the 
white buck. We watched until I fancied I 
could see his tail switching. 

“Now I'll work around till he can wind 
me,” explained Nick. “Then, when he 
comes yer way, shoot!” 

I have always suspected that the re- 
ported noiseless locomotion of the Ameri- 
can Indian was 50 per cent myth, but Nick 
certainly demonstrated the possibilities. 
After a period of terse waiting, the buck 
tossed up his head and “blew” into the 
inorning fog. Then we heard him jump. He 
had winded Nick. The old fellow was not 
greatly disturbed, but started walking 
toward us, whirling now and then to blow 
toward the unseen danger. 

Finally the deer became alarmed and 
started at us with long, easy lopes. 
Straight at us! I can’t to this day forget 
how weird he looked. A ghostly thing 
seemed to be gliding over the swamp grass. 
It was uncanny. It altered the orderly 
movement of one’s heart. All the usual 
exhilaration that the hunter feels was ab- 
sent, so far as I was concerned. 

I knew it was time for Danner to shoot. 
While I waited he did a peculiar thing. 
He cleared his throat, which may be the 
proper procedure for a man about to de- 
liver an address, but not for the man about 
to shoot a buck traveling toward him and 
within easy range of his rifle. 
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A Good Day— 
a Better Night! 


You'll get your SLEEP! 


BETWEEN the world and you and a good mul. 
ligan stew, your Woods Arctic Down Sleep- 
ing Robe is an incomparable comfort after a hard 
day’s hunt. Wherever you crawl in—from North- £ . 
ern tundra to Southern sand waste, from mountain  ***Teme range of temperature accommodation. 
cabin to sawgrass hut—you are sure of campfire Arctic 78” x 84”, 14 Ibs., $58.50; Arctic 
comfort all night without keeping up a fire. 90” x 90”, 13% Ibs., $67.50. Arctic Junior 
Your Woods Arctic Down Robe adjusts it- 78" . 84 » 8% Ibs. $46.50; Arctic Junior 
self to all weather. It is self-regulated by Na- ~ ; 3 10 lbs., $57 *. yey tins 
ture’s best method, in Woods Everlive Down s, 78” x 84”, 8% Ibs, $ $26.50. 
interlining, from Northern waterfowl. Rain- FE npg cong B= ny ia & yo any fa 
proofed windbreaker-fabric cover. Pure virgin FREE. 
WOODS MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 3001 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 





wool kersey or army flannel lining. Lift-the- 
dot fasteners. Maintains uniform body-heat 
comfort without changing covers. Famous for 














PPAMIREKTE ER 


A Better GUN 
for better shooting 


ICK up a Parker with your eyes 

shut, you instantly feel its superior- 
ity. The hang and handling ease of 
the aristocrat of guns are unmistak- 
able. But wait! 


Better handling will improve your 
shooting skill, just as better appear- 
ance will increase your pleasure in 
owning a Parker. Let them. It is the 
long range hard hitting of those ele- 
gant twin tubes that is going to be 
your big satisfaction. 


































You may be wedded to No. 4 
shot for pass shooting at ducks, 
or No. 10’s for woodeock; your 
preference anything from a 10- 
gauge to a .410. No matter. Shoot 
your own pet load—your gun 
will fold them up and drop 
them cold just the same. A 

Parker asks no favors; it has 
the barrels! America’s Finest 
Gun in every way. 


We illustrate the Parker D.H.E. 


Titanic steel barrels; fancy walnut 
stock, finely checkered. Engraved 
with game scenes and scroll. High- 


est value for its price, $160. Other 
Parkers, $55 to $1.250. Ask your 
dealer. Send for FREE catalog— 
use coupon below. 


PARKER BROTHERS 
Master Gun Makers 
38 Cherry Street 
Meriden, Conn., U. S. A. 
ee ee ee ee = Fill in and Mail-—————- 


PARKER BROTHERS, 


38 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn. 


Send me without obligation your latest illustrated 











catalog of all Parker Guns—gauges 10 to .410 and 
prices $55 to $796 

Name 

Address “ 
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Hand- 
book in 


RELOADING 


Here are facts, figures and useful informa- 
tion up to date, together with latest practice 
in reloading from chree leading authorities 
on the subject,—Col. Whelen, Maj. Hatcher, 
Capt. Askins. A special feature is the new 
section on reloading shot-shells. You will also 
find complete data on rifle, pistol and revolver 
loads, profusely illustrated. Ideal bullet 
casting metal, tools, powder cast bullets, etc., 
shipped promptly. See description in Hand- 
book No. 29, mailed to you for fifty cents. 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St. Middlefield, Conn., U.S.A. 


























U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
taported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
Luger - Merkel Bros. - Manniicher, - Webley - Scott, etc. 
Full line American Arms & Ammunition 
Springfield's Restoched to Col. ‘Whelen” 's Revised Specifications 


Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
SideArms, yor vg ge # Telescopes mounted. * Expert 


Repsiring.* Send stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


A. F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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Like a flash the buck changed his course, 
quartering toward us. I pulled my eyes 
from the buck to Danner’s face. He had 
his rifle dead on the white deer, and while 
I watched he swung a little ahead. Down 
at the corner of his jaw there was a 
curious knot of muscle that jumped spas- 
modically. In those two seconds I saw that 
Joseph D. actually hated to shoot. Then 
the rifle stopped. The hammer fell, and 
the big buck plowed head down in the 
bluejoint and wild marsh growth. The 
spell was broken! 

“Great shot!” I yelled, and started out 
on the jump; but Danner was ahead, a 
hunting knife in his right hand, ready to 
dispatch the phantom buck. Gone was all 
the uncanny intoxication of a few mo- 
ments past, and the thrill of the hunt 
was upon us. 

The marsh was dry. Following Dan- 
ner’s rush, I saw him pitch forward, falling 
heavily in an old beaver run. Just as I 
reached him Nick appeared, striding out 
from under the lifting fog. Danner tried 
to get up, but failed miserably. His teeth 
were set, and his face was as white as the 
fog and the buck he had shot. He had 
broken his leg above the knee—snapped 
like a pipe stem. I cut a pants leg away 
with the knife Danner had intended to use 
on his deer. A ragged, slivered end pro- 
truded from the lacerated flesh. 


t? 


ICK watched me. “Broke, b’gosh! 

he muttered. “Crotch! Didn't I tell 
yer? What a devil of a mess! By crotch 
a-mighty !” 

Danner started to raise himself on his 
off elbow, but the effort made him gasp. 
His eyes seemed glued to the hunting 
knife I still held. “Cut that deer’s throat,” 
he whispered. 

I hesitated. 

“Not f’ no money!” growled Nick. “I'd 
see the President of the U-nited States in 
Davey Joneses fust. Not a hand will I—” 

“Don't be a jackass!” I broke in. 
“We've got to get this man out of here.” 

“Presactly,” agreed Nick. “And a time 
it'll be, if ever we do. But I'll git some 
splints whilst yer gittin’ some poles fer a 
stretcher. Crotch! I shouldn’t wonder if 
he—” 

Danner fainted, and I was so sick that 
my legs trembled like poplar trees when 
Nick put that bone back in place. I don’t 
know how he managed. From somewhere 
the old veteran had secured two thin 
splints of cedar. We bound Danner’s leg 
with strips torn from our shirts. Then 
we buttoned our hunting coats together 
and slipped my two poles through the 
coats. Danner was still unconscious when 
we lifted him on the improvised stretcher. 

There is no easier method to pack out 
a deer, or a man, than the stretcher 
method, but it tells on the bearers when 
there are sounds of pain leaking out of 
a grimly set mouth. As we were cross- 
ing a dry brook Nick stepped on a stone 
that rolled. He fell, but tried to save Dan- 
ner as much as possible. When we started 
on, Nick was limping on a twisted ankle. 
Danner was mercifully unaware of our 
predicament. Old Nick swore under his 
breath. He was more mad than hurt, 
guess. 

“What did I tell yer?” he demanded of 
me. “Y’ never heard Nick Fletcher called 
a belly-acher, but by thunder if this ain’t 
the dangest mess I ever got inter! I knew 
better. So did yer. Was that buck dead, 
d’yer know?” 

“No, I don’t know. What of it?” 

“If he was, sun one in this outfit ain’t 


gittin’ out alive; that’s all.” 
“Nick,” I said, as gently as the strain 


on my disposition would allow, “if you 
don’t buck up and lay into the harness, 


you know who it will be to pass out and 
who will be to blame. It’s our job. Don't 
be an old fool!” 

That stung Nick a bit. We toiled on in 
silence, making a branch road that struck 
the main tote road two miles beyond our 
camp. Here was a small stream crossing 
the road. A new colony of beavers had 
flung a dam in to the left of the road, 
flooding it out. The going around the 
flowage was impossible. 

“Look at this!” grumbled Nick. “Dang 
sech luck !” 

“Keep going!” I urged. 

We waded throtigh, waste-deep—knee- 
deep in mud. 

“Now d’yer believe what I said all 
along?” asked Nick. 

“Tl believe anything—believe 
Moosehead froze over July 
you'll shut your mouth.” 

“Huh! It’s goner rain—pitchforks, ends 
down. It is, by time!” 

It did rain. The drops were big as plums 
and intact until they struck one. In ten 
seconds we were drenched. Danner opened 
his eyes, staring up as though unable to 
place himself. 

“All right, Danner? Pain bad?” 

“That you, Mac? Did I kill that buck?” 

“We'll find out soon enough,” answered 
Nick, but there was a tone of compassion 
in his voice. 

“What do you mean?” 
a puzzled voice. 

“I mean—” Nick began. 

“Shut up!” I hissed. “He means that 
we'll go back as soon as you are fixed up 
and bring out your—” 

“Don’t mean any sech thing. I—”’ Nick 
never finished his declaration. 

It had been thundering in the distance. 
Bald Mountain catches the wrath of every 
storm. For several minutes the storm had 
been headed our way with puffs of queer 
light and gusts of black wind. 

A crash of lightning cut short Nick’s 
sentence. Instinctively we both sank to 
our knees. Ahead of us but a little to our 
right stood an old pumpkin-pine, left for 
unsoundness, probably, by the lumbermen 
of long ago. It was all of ninety feet high, 
straight up, with just a tuft of branches 
at the tip. Doubtless it had stood there for 
a century. Splinters from that pine fell all 
about us. 

Seconds passed, and the woods were as 
still as an empty church. The air was 
charged with mystic stuff. Nick’s face, 
turned toward me, worked like a horse’s 
with the heaves. He was trying to say 
something, and for the first time since he 
learned to talk, which must have been at a 
"eae age, he was unable to articu- 
ate. 


that 
Fourth, if 


asked Danner in 


OTH of us snapped out of the trance 

when, harshly and weirdly, Danner 
began to laugh. “There goes another white 
buck,” he said in a gurgling tone. Then he 
struggled to sit up. “Look, look! There 
he goes! They’ve missed him. Give me a 
gun. Give—” 

I pushed him back, and he lay there, 
trembling all over. 

Nick was still trying to say his say. He 
was in dead earnest. A great ragged sliver 
of yellow pine, stuck in the soft boggy 
mud, stood upright not ten feet in front 
of him. “L ightning strikes but once in the 
same place,” an old saying has it. But try 
to squeeze any comfort out of that when 
it just misses you the first shot. 

Nick’s mouth had experimented long 
enough to say, “Now will yer listen to me?” 

“A lot of good listening to you would 
do. Let’s get out of here!” 

We did. “That bolt helped us more than 
a whole company of replacements. Nick’s 
limp was forgotten. We made time, urged 
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on by the wild mutterings of the man on 
the stretcher. At nine o’clock Danner was 
between white sheets in the station agent's 
bed at Forsythe Siding. At two o'clock 
that afternoon Dr. Kinney of Bingham 
told Nick that he himself couldn’t have 
done a better job at setting Danner’s leg. 

On the following day I got a friend to 
go in after Joseph D.’s buck. That after- 
noon we dragged into Forsythe with the 
ghost buck. He was a beauty—twelve 
nice points, and what a head! Nick was 
still hanging around, although he had 
been as stubborn as Pilate washing his 
hands about going with me. “Let that 
thing rot,” he had advised me. 

Nick met us as we slumped down on 
the little platform. 

“Here’s your buck,” I informed him. 

“Not by a danged sight! It ain’t my 
buck !” 

“Well, anway, there he is, and we all 
got out alive.” 

“But he busted his leg,” 
Nick. 

“It wasn’t his neck. How do you ac- 
count for that?’ ; 

Nick shut one eye and squinted in a 
way he has. “Only way I kin figure it out 
is that a feller ain’t to blame fer what he 
don't know. That’s how that young Danner 
got off the way he did.” 


pointed out 


HOME-MADE QUAIL 
(Continued from page 27) 


and found the temperature varied from 
three to five degrees, no matter how 
carefully he regulated the devices. 

One day he rescued an injured cock 
bird, about three-quarters grown. from 
his too strenuous playmates that were 
pecking him to death. He put it in with 
the chicks for protection. Any gunner 
knows that one of the most common in- 
stincts of quail is to group. This immedi- 
ately manifested itself. The chicks cuddled 
around the cock bird every time he 
squatted. 

Previously Mr. McCarty had found the 
average temperature of the chicks was 
105 degrees. That of the cock bird proved 
identical. The thought struck him that 
he might possibly convert him into a 
foster parent. Subsequent events showed 
him to be a first-class “mother.” 

Mr. McCarty sawed an ordinary nail 
keg in half, cut a door in the side, and 
one night put the cock bird inside. Then 
he dropped four juveniles around him, 
put on the lid, closed the door, and 
awaited results. 

“Much to my astonishment,” comments 
this sportsman, “the cock bird carefully 
adjusted himself on the dry grass with 
which I covered the bottom of the keg 
until the chicks were snugly under his 
wings. Then, after watching a bit, he 
settled himself gently, and soon all five 
were sleeping peacefully. I kept up the 
vigil for most of the night. They hardly 
stirred. And he raised his family, too!” 

Mr. McCarty’s plans call for liberation 
of birds in pairs about the first of April, 
when winter is over and ample food is 
available in the open. He has two plans 
of distribution. His first is through gun 
clubs. In Gloucester County alone, over 
3,000 gunners have joined an organization 
sponsored by him and some of his friends 
to pioneer in this independent propaga- 
tion program. They are divided into units 
with precinct captains in charge, much 
like political organizations. These cap- 
tains form a committee which keeps ac- 
tively on duty in the interest of sport and 
are his lieutenants in the distribution of 
the birds. Mr. McCarty is a member of 
the New Jersey Board of Fish and Game 
Commissioners, which will act in an ad- 
visory capacity. 
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Pye cig, all wool garments for the upland 
game hunter; designed by real sportsmen and 
tailored for rugged wear in the 100 year old Woolrich 

Woolen Mills. These practical out-door clothes are { 
waterproofed by a special fulling process and they'll 


wear for years under the hardest kind of 
use. Coat or blouse, Pants, Shirts, Cap and 
Sox—all wool. (Prices very reasonable) 


See them at your favorite dealer. Catalog 
illustrates specially designed garments 
for hunting. Send for your copy giving 
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Shoots new 2% inch loads in addition 
to regular length and also round ball. 
5 shots, 22 or 26 inch barrel. Weight 
about 6 Ibs. 


See this 410 gauge repeating 


shotgun at your dealer’s store 


HOROUGHLY tested and pro- 

nounced perfect by experts. Praised 
as the outstanding gun achievement. 
Astonishingly low priced. 

Scatter loads for pests around the 
farm; in the fields and woods for squir- 
rel, rabbit, muskrat and birds. Round 
ball loads for deer. 


Expert repair service 
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THE MARLIN BLT. co. 
99 Willow St. New Haven, Ct. 


For Your Fall Shooting 


New Model 63 shotgun twelve gauge ham- 
merless; improved mechanical construction; 
exclusive Marlin shooting qualities. 

Watch for announcement of a new Marlin 
trap gun. 
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Eyes 


The World’s Standard. $10 per doz., all spe- 
cies. Send for catalogue of every kind of de- 
coy made. Also weights, anchors, halters, etc. 


Van Fleet Mfg. Co., Joliet, Ill. 








FREE FALL 
CATALOG 


Just off the press 


Showing Hunting 
Shoes, Duck Hunt- 
ing Boots, Inner- 
soles, Sleeping Bags, 
Duffie Bags, etc. 
L. L. Bean, Mfr. 
99 Main St. 
Freeport, Maine 

















Every DRYBAK but- 
ton bears this “DRY- 
BACK or MONEY 
BACK” guarantee. If 
you want a hunting coat 
distinctly different, with 
features unknown to 


ordinary coats, and for 








The Coat Worn by the Experienced Hunter 


You can’t get wet in a DRYBAK. It’s comfortable, 
easy to wear and full of conveniences. Easily washed 
rubberized blood proof game pockets that will not 
rack in-cold weather; gusset sleeves for ventilation and 


easy quick shooting. Special inside left pocket for 
small thermos, license, etc. Coat built with 
DRYBAK thoroughness and quality. Lasts 
as long as you hunt. No. 87 B.P. $9.00 
Send for catalog, fabric sample 
and guarantee button. Note 
these exclusive features, 
at this price, then 


ask your dealer 
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stamps for asam- 
ple of Hoppe’s 
No. 9 or 15¢ 
for trial can of 
HOPPE’S 
LUBRICAT- 
ING OIL, 






K= your gun bore clean and 
sweet with Hoppe’s famous 
No. 9. Always needed after shoot- 
ing, regardless what ammunition 
you use. 

Removes all harmful residue, 
including lead and metal fouling. 
Prevents RUST. Maintains best 
shooting condition and high re- 
sale value. 

Keep the working parts wear- 
free and smooth working with a 
few drops of Hoppe’s Lubricating 
Oil. Completely pure, regular 
clockmakers’ quality. Never gums. 

For all heavy swabbing, use 
Hoppe’s Gun Grease. Excellent 
for the bore—neutralizes acid. 

Get them at your dealer’s, or 
lease write to us. Cleaning Guide 


FREE 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


2310 N. 8th Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








Jostam “‘Broadway” 
Recoil Pads 


for Shotguns and Rifles. 


High quality leather and ce- 
mented permanently. 
Avoid substitutions. From 
Dealer or Direct $1.25. 
Address Dept-B 
JOSTAM MFG. CO. 
5252 Broadway, Chicago. 
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No thought of personal gain, other 
than the satisfaction of a job well done, 
enters into Mr. McCarty’s mind. He wants 
nothing for the patent of the coop and 
hopes to interest one of the large ammuni- 
tion companies in utilizing one of their 
box factories to turn them out at cost to 
the gunners in the interest of the game. 
He figures his present production cost per 
bird at around five dollars, but believes 
this can be reduced now that he has 
worked out the system. 

It is also his theory that the city sports- 
men will be glad to participate. He points 
to the fact that they invest in costly equip- 
ment and maintain expensive kennels, 
either at home or some place in the coun- 
try, where they must pay for the boarding 
of their dogs. He believes they will gladly 
finance a coop or two at the farm where 
they board their dogs, or have the care- 
takers of their hunting lodges nurse along 
pens to insure real sport when the season 
rolls around. 

“I’ve heard plenty of city gunners ex- 
press their disgust over the scarcity of 
birds during the past two years. Their in- 
vestment in equipment won’t be worth 
anything to them unless there are birds,” 
Mr. McCarty declares. 

“And I haven't overlooked the feminine 
factor in my plans, either. No woman can 
resist the cheery calls of a covy of quail 
around her premises. And when the chicks 
come along, she'll be just wild over those 
little fellows. I’ve considered the proposi- 
tion from every angle, and from interest 
already shown am confident of success.” 

PA KNICKERBOCKER’S 
FAUCETS 
(Continued from page 21) 
just below the railroad trestle at Phoeni- 
cia, where I had crossed and recrossed 
hundreds of times without going above 
my boot tops. 

Could this be my stream? A raging, 
swirling, roaring torrent without the top 
of a single rock showing above. Nothing 
but water—swift, foam-flecked water, 
such as a giant salmon might glory in. 

“Fish it! Go ahead and fish it!” howled 
the C. H. in great glee. “Cast your fly 
there and hook a whale. It’s deep enough! 

3ut trout! Better forget about them as 
far as this stream is concerned.” 

The next day, a Saturday, I visited the 
same spot and, to my surprise, found the 
stream down to a level it used to reach 
when a normal amount of rain had fallen. 
I thought for a moment that I was dream- 
ing. Rocks showed in the stream; trout 
were rising for flies. There was plenty of 
room to walk dry-shod along the banks 
on either side, and it would not have been 
impossible to cross as in the old days. 

I inquired and was informed that the 
portal was closed over the week-end for 
the benefit of fishermen. 

But on my trip to the Catskills this 
summer I discovered that there was a 
double meaning in that phrase “for the 
benefit of fishermen.” The portal has not 
injured fishing even a little bit. On the 
contrary, it has benefited it. Every year 
it has given more fish and better fishing 
to those who cast on the Esopus and its 
tributaries. In other words, instead of 
injury, the portal has been the greatest 
boon since conservation itself first started 
out to restore impoverished streams to 
their original condition. 

Every time that portal opens a fresh 
supply of trout comes through from the 
rich stream the other side of the Shanda- 
ken Mountain. But more important than 
that is the effect the portal has had on 
the trout themselves. 

Trout think. I found that out one day 


boy, I hooked into a brown trout in a 
pool at Chichester’s, above Phoenicia, 
which weighed— Well, I had been fishing 
with a brown hackle and a garden hackle 
on the same leader. Like a boy, I reasoned 
out that if trout liked a fly one day and a 
worm the other I could give them both 
at once and let them take their choice. 

The idea worked, all right, for the big 
trout took the fly just as it was sucked 
under the rift-at the head of the pool. 
He fought me for fully twenty minutes. 
I had no landing net in those days. But I 
managed to get him to the bank and was 
about to pull him on land when, spying 
an opening between two submerged rocks, 
he dived with his last strength into it and 
tore the hook out of his mouth. He bent 
the hook almost straight. 

That same trout—of this I am sure— 
was the one that found its way into the 
creel of a village fisherman a month later. 
It was 23 inches long and taken from the 
same pool! This was one of the first of 
the really big brown trout that came out 
of the stream. 

Since then I have seen many other ex- 
amples of the mental alertness of trout and 
the way they apply their minds. Scien- 
tists have proved that insects think. Why 
shouldn’t a trout? They do. And those in 
the Esopus have reasoned it out that the 
best place to go is some other place than 
that stream, unless they are giant trout 
without nerves and powerful enough to 
swim against that raging force of water. 

Consider the situation from the trout’s 
angle. Five days of the week he lives in a 
home under a rock, by the front door of 
which a Kansas cyclone or a Miami twister 
rushes. If he sticks his nose out too 
far, he is caught and finds himself in a 
couple of tail swishes down about Brod- 
head’s Bridge. When the portal is turned 
off, he has restored to him the nice, roomy 
home his grandfather told him about. 
Juicy little minnows wiggle right up to 
him at times and flies ride above him at a 
speed that doesn’t require him to break a 
record to catch. 

Two days of this and—the portal is 
turned on again! Mr. Trout becomes dis- 
gusted, and he moves—right into the Bush- 
kill, the Woodland Stream, or any other 
stream he can find. This accounts, in part, 
for the great number of big fish that of 
recent years have found their way into 
the smaller streams. 


UT there is another phase of the situa- 

tion. The fact that for five days the 
Esopus is well nigh non-fishable below the 
portal means that just two-sevenths of 
the number of fish are taken from it than 
were creeled when one could fish the 
stream seven days a week. There is a 
consequent crowding, I believe. And the 
less savage of the fish apparently reason 
that it is far better to live in the smaller 
streams than to fight every minute of five 
days of the week to keep from drowning 
in the bigger stream. 

This is the way I have reasoned it out, 
at least. For when I went on my several 
visits to Phoenicia last spring, I found 
the fishing in the smaller streams the best 
I had enjoyed in twenty years. Even my 
twelve-year-old boy and wife creeled 
plenty, and they were sizable fish, run- 
ning from ten to fourteen inches. 

Yes, I believe that the portal has greatly 
improved the fishing in streams that the 
building of the watershed had already 
helped. I look for the season of 1931 to 
be the best the Catskill Mountains have 
had since that dream time, fifty years ago, 
when an aged companion of mine, who has 
since passed on, took fourteen speckled 
brook trout, running from twelve to eigh- 
teen inches, in two hours’ fishing between 
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the red barn below the trestle at Phoeni- 
cia and Creek’s Meet, where the Bush- 
kill joins it. 

So if you live in New York City, every 
time you turn on the faucet remember 
that it is a conservationist, and don’t 
worry the next time you see a great city 
reach out into a trout country to get good 
water for its inhabitants. 


UNDER CANVAS 
(Continued from page 25) 


wall tent is fine. I have many a happy 
memory of the sound of drumming drops 
of rain upon the taut and straining can- 
vas while pipes glowed as the storm wailed 
outside. 

Four seasons ago I managed to scrape 
together enough money to make my 
second teepee. This tent was 12 feet in 
ground diameter and 10% feet high in 
the center. It was made of a tough, water- 
proof and exceptionally light material 
known as zephyr cloth. The entire tent, 
which included smoke flaps and all lines 
for lacing, lashing and stake beckets, 
weighed only eleven pounds and could be 
rolled into a bundle so small that it would 
not fill an ordinary pack basket. 

Naturally, I wondered whether such 
light material could stand the scorching 
that an inside open fire would subject it 
to, and how long it would stand strains 
and exposure. Of course, the conical con- 
struction and the steep pitch to its walls 
have been a big help. Nevertheless, that 
wigwam has weathered four hard fall 
trips into the Adirondacks, which totaled 
three months, as well as trips upon Long 
Island totaling another three months, with 
a two weeks’ trip up and down the Atlantic 
coast and a month in Florida. 

These trips exposed the cloth to much 
bad weather and a variation in tempera- 
ture from below zero to 120 degrees in the 
sun. The tent will stand another trip, and 
perhaps many more. Of course, the cloth 
no longer sheds water perfectly and has 
several spark holes and small tears that 
have been mended with adhesive tape, 
and the color has faded from a beautiful 
forest green to a dull brown. Otherwise 
it seems to be as good as it was the first 
time it was pitched, when I tried it out 
on the banks of the Raquette River, and 
the mercury promptly did a nose dive to 
8 below zero. 

I learned considerable about teepee 
camping on this trip, including the fact 
that unless we had the smoke flaps ad- 
justed perfectly, so that no wind could 
crowd down the smoke hole, the interior 
of the tent would become so full of smoke 
that we sometimes would have to lie flat 
on our stomachs, with our faces buried 
deep in our blankets, for many minutes at 
a time. 

Later, on another trip, we discovered 
that our tent smoked so much because the 
fire burned a hollow into the duff below 
the surface of the ground. There was no 
chance for a draft, and we suffered con- 
siderably until one of us had sense enough 
to bring several kettles of small stones 
from a near-by brook, fill in the hollow 
and heap up a small mound. Upon this 
the fire burned brightly, and 90 per cent 
of the smoke lifted and floated at a level a 
little higher than the tops of our heads. 
Incidentally we discovered that the stones 
kept us warm many a night by continuing 
to radiate heat long after the fire had died 
down. 

Another wrinkle that we learned about 
keeping the tent from smoking was in 
the way we banked the bottom edges with 
evergreen tips. When we banked the tent 
all the way around the bottom, it reduced 
the draft so much that the fire failed to 
draw properly and the inside of the tent 
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Now you can have 


LIGHTER —TOUGHER 


hunting and fishing boots 





In snow — The 
DUBoIs 


All-rubber laced 
boot, rugged and 
light. 1l-and 15- 
inch heights, glossy 
black or swagger 
buff. Boot protec- 
tion, shoe com- 
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The SEBEK 


Ribbed rubber 
foot, leather top. 
Heights, 8-16 in. 
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of a lumberman’s 
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Aristocrat of all fishing and 
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or black—rolls up to shoe 
size. Lengths — 
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That hankering for a telescopic sight is at 
last satisfled when you can buy a dependable 
three power scope for as little as $20. Use 
it indoors or outdoors; the Bausch and Lomb 
lenses give you fine illumination and a sharp, 
elear image of game or target. Covers field 
of 23 feet at 100 yards. Spring plunger 
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front mount. Closely adjustable rear moun 
Sliding tube. Mounts fit Winchester or Lyman 
5A bases. Scope adaptable to all makes . of 
rifles. Furnished complete with two bases, 
four screws, 2 taps, 1 drill, front and rear 
ame $20.00 f.0.b. factory. Write for free 
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H UNTING for Small or 
Large Game—Trap Shooting—Competi- 
tive Shooting—or Target Shooting—there 
is a superior, world-famous W. & C. Scott 
Gun for every purpose. 
FULL line of these fine imported guns in 12, 
16 and 20 bore, with varying stock dimensions 
and length of barrels on hand. 
We specialize in taking orders for W. & C. Scott 
made-to-order Shotguns, Rifles and Big Game Rifles. 
A competent staff of gun experts always ready to 
take exact measurements and offer practical advice. 
*Fine Restocking* 
When you purchase a W. & C. Scott Gun you may 
be sure that every detail of construction, pattern, 
range, and balance is faultless and backed by a 
firm that, since 1863, has been making guns that 
represent the highest standard in craftsmanship. 





To Develop Your Marksmanship 


W. & C. Scott make the famous Webley 
Air Pistols. Accurate, powerful, noiseless 
and smokeless. Ideal for target en 
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Standard at $15, De Luxe at $19. 














See the display of W. & C. Scott 
Guns and Webley Air Pistols 
and Rifles at our showrooms. 
Sole U. 8. Agents 
Send for our new 128-page, fully 
illustrated catalog No. 11 of Imported & 
American Arms, the most complete cata- 
log ever issued. To cover cost, enclose 
25c in stamps, coin, check or money order. 
Send your Guns to Stoeger for repairs 
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The Only Excluswe Gun House itn America 


50Y Fifth Ave. (at 42ndSt.), New York 
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on Fishing and Hunting Trips 
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convenient thing you ever owned. Hand-made of 
superb extra thick leather.* Natural russet color. 
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Street, Pendleton, =o. 

*Be sure you get the 
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was often very smoky. We found that we 
could bank the edges of our tent next to 
our beds, which would keep the draft off 
our backs but would still leave enough to 
make the fire burn easily and pull the 
smoke through the top of the tent. 

We discovered that too small a tent will 
sometimes smoke unpleasantly, but that a 
tent large enough will not. Our 12-foot 
teepee was often smoky, but after we had 
added enough material to convert it into 
a 15-foot teepee smoke no longer troubled 


S. 

The only two disadvantages of a teepee 
that I can think of, after having used one 
for many weeks, are the number of poles 
required to erect it, and the smoke hole 
that admits rain down its throat when no 
fire is burning within. To remedy the 
latter, a piece of water-proof cloth can be 
thrown over the top. 

No less than ten or twelve poles should 

be used, although for hurried one-night 
camps I have often used four. It is an 
easy matter to secure suitable ones in the 
north woods, but in sections where poles 
are scarce it would certainly be imprac- 
tical to camp with a teepee. Also, it is not 
practical to carry a teepee and cut the 
necessary poles for an overnight camp, 
although a teepee is easy to pitch and goes 
up quickly. 

In a green timber country I would pre- 
fer a teepee to any of the other tents that I 
have used for a permanent camp. This 
holds good for either summer or winter 
camping. In the winter you can pile on 
great logs of wood and sit or lie in the 
light of the leaping flames and smoke 
your pipe in its comforting warmth while 
the streams and lakes outside your tent 
stiffen into ice. Or in the summer, when 
men’s collars wilt and girls wrap fur 
pieces around their necks and the inside 
of a wall tent is stifling, you can roll up 
the edges of your teepee, one side nearly 
to the top, and lounge in the shade, cooled 
by circulating air and any wandering 
breeze that strays by. 

Best of all is to come in after a hard 
day’s hunt, and sit down and eat your 
supper in the light and warmth of the 
blaze over which the meal was cooked. 
After you’ve eaten your fill, stretch back 
upon your bed of balsam and, in the glow 
of the open fire with your pipe pulling 
smoothly and the white flakes falling 
steadily outside, tell the day’s adventures 
to your comrades, and listen in turn to 
the tales they tell. 


TIMING THE DUCKS 
(Continued from page 20) 


could not measure the flight of mallards, 
it seemed possible to estimate it within 
fair limits. This I did as we overtook 
the flock, checking their velocity against 
the data on faster ducks. One flock 
after another was driven to its limit. 
When we turned away from the mallards, 
I had decided that their greatest flight- 
speed is about 55 miles an hour. 

With the number of the birds that were 
constantly in the air, the end of one test 
usually found us in position to begin an- 
other. It kept me busy watching the flocks 
break and scatter, checking the anemom- 
eter, and now and then snapping the 
camera. Soon the tests on ducks seemed 
sufficient. “I’ve got the duck dope,” I wrote 
on the pad. “Let’s try the geese.” 

Far out in the bay, twenty acres of snow 
geese were banked in solid whiteness. A 
thousand feet high, we took an air-line 
toward them over a peninsula of marshy 
land. Every little point displayed its blind. 
I smiled at their pretense. Screened from 
the side, perhaps, but with no secrets from 
eyes above. As we passed over, their every 


detail, shrunk to microscopic size, stood 
out clearly. Sometimes we wonder why 
circling birds refuse to lower. From the 
plane, I saw the reason. 

The geese flushed wild, but were slow 
to get away. In this locality, the first 
thought of a frightened goose relates to 
altitude, and we slid above them while 
they milled and circled. Turned back on 
itself, all order was lost in the frenzied 
host. White shapes climbed clumsily. Great 
bodies jostled. Snowy wings, black-tipped, 
beat furiously. Beaks opened in unheard 
screaming. lt was a pandemonium. 

The plane madé a wide circle to let the 
rabble straighten out. Then it came back 
and followed. One flock off at the flank 
was in full headway, and we chased after 
them. “Eighty-five,” said the speedometer. 
We had almost run over them, going twice 
as fast as they were. “Slower ! Slower!” I 
shouted. Then I grabbed the pad and wrote 
it down. 

The main swarm flew as a single cloud 
that looked too dense for safe approach. 

“Pick up a separate bunch,” I wrote. Then 
I gripped the cockpit while the plane 
banked steeply. We scouted across the 
path of the flock, to where a squad was 
climbing. Up, up they went, and we Spi- 
raled after. Birds change directions quick- 
ly, and when we came too close they 
sheered away. But the pilot was persistent. 

After a little, the plane held them. We 
sped along the outside arc, while the flock, 
pressed to short circles, were rounded up 
like cattle. The geese, terrorized, used 
their utmost speed. Fifty miles I called it, 
for the plane, swinging around at ninety, 
seemed circling twice as far. 


Ti actions of these geese were typ- 
ical of the whole. Chasing waterfowl 
through the air is like coursing prairie 
rabbits—both try to keep ahead, but when 
pushed beyond their speed resort to dodg- 
ing. I noticed that birds once forced to 
swerve were not easily approached again. 
They seemed to learn from a single test 
that escape lay only by flying in smaller 
circles than the great monster that thun- 
dered after them. 

The speed of geese was checked on 
several flocks. Along with the snow geese, 
there were thousands of Hutchins’ and 
white-fronts, and our evolutions about the 
bay frequently merged them. We ran up 
on some of these mixed groups, but in no 
case did the gray birds outfly their white 
cousins. There seems no reason to believe 
that any goose has an air-speed greater 
than 50 miles an hour, or can equal the 
flight-velocity of the slowest duck. 

I was about to call it a day when the 
pilot turned and pointed. Swans, gleam- 
ing in the sun, swept above the bay with 
measured wing-beats. Swans are protected 
birds, and had not entered my plans. But 
now was a chance to find their speed. 

The great birds struggled to get away, 
but their best was not enough. The plane, 
slowed down to 72, seemed moving twice 
as fast. As we caught up, the stately line 
dispersed in wild disorder. I watched them 
as they fled away—watched as a mallard 
flock caught up and passed them. As air- 
speed goes, swans seem the slowest of 
waterfowl. If they can move themselves 
at more than 45, my estimates are in error. 

All too soon the job seemed done. One 
test confirmed another. Later, if informa- 
tion lacked, I could go out again. “Might 
as well head home,” I wrote. 

The wind hurried the plane along as we 
left the bay behind us. We seemed to be 
hardly started when the hangar showed 
below. 

“Have a good trip, sir?” asked the ser- 
geant, as he helped me doff my flying rig. 

“Fine!” I answered automatically, still 
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a bit dazed by the roar of the motor and 
a multitude of strange impressions. Then, 
of a sudden, my mind worked clearly. 
They had been crowded moments, those 
in the airplane. Packed full of new sen- 
sations—new knowledge. I would never 
forget them! I had circled the skies with 
the waterfowl hosts; I had raced down the 
heavens, and beaten them. “Splendid!” I 
added. “Glorious! It was wonderful!” 


FOOD FOR GAME 
(Continued from page 31) 


The passenger pigeon, when it was with 
us, ate even more of such food, since it | 
lived mainly in the forest. In the autumn | 
the crow hunts eagerly for acorns, beech- 
nuts and other mast, especially when no | 
cornfield is near, 

Acorns in the North and the fruits of 
the royal palm in Cuba are famous for 
fattening hogs. The wild hog, or peccary, | 
is also very fond of nuts of all kinds. | 
Likewise the bears, opossums, raccoons and 
various kinds of squirrels. Even the gray 
fox enjoys acorns and nuts as a part of 
its normal diet. | 

A discussion of the trees supplying food 
for game must necessarily be very brief. 
There are so many of them that only a 
few of the outstanding kinds can be 
touched upon here. 

One of the best trees to plant for birds 
is the mulberry. Its fruits ripen a few at 
a time and fall to the ground, where 
animals also may feed upon them. Our 
native wild red mulberry is perhaps the 
best, but the white mulberry is also hardy 
in the North and the black mulberry 
thrives well in the South. 

The shadbush matures its fruits early, | 
as do many of the cherries, plums, blue- | 
berries and elders. The bird cherry, wild | 
plum, wild cherry, choke cherry, red- | 
berried elder and black-berried elder grow 
readily in the wild state and usually pro- 
duce an abundance of fruit. 

The flowering dogwood is very hand- 
some in the spring. Its clusters of red 
berries are abundant in fall and winter, 
when the viburnum, hawthorn, sassafras, 
barberry, bayberry, papaw, and hackberry 
also yield a plentiful harvest. 

In the South, various wild species of 
tupelo bear attractive berries. The china- 
berry tree, planted for shade, yields large 
clusters of rounded fruits with bony seeds. 
The camphor tree keeps its berries until 
late winter, when the robins and crows 
invade the towns and have a great feast, 
with much noise and confusion. 

In desert regions the fruits of the vari- 
ous cacti, yucca, mesquite, manzanita and 
certain palms are eagerly sought by both 
animals and birds. In the Southwest, the 
peccary feeds upon prickly pears, mesquite 
beans and palm nuts. In sub-tropical re- 
gions, the palmetto, saw-palmetto, coco- 
nut and various other palms supply great 
quantities of rich and nutritious food. 

The buffalo-berry, of the Missouri Val- 
ley, was once used to garnish buffalo 
steaks. After frost, these scarlet fruits 
rank high as a wild food. The silverberry 
1s too dry and scurfy for most animals, but 
the prairie chickens are fond of them. A 
Western species of buckthorn bears ber- 
riés so intensely red that they actually 
stain the tissues of animals eating them. 
Tomatillos, related to the tomato, are red 
berries borne on spinny shrubs, and re- 
semble currants when dried. Animals eat 
them in the fall and winter. 

The goat-nut is another shrub of the 
Southwest. It has brown seeds resembling 
hazelnuts, which are greedily devoured by 
goats and sheep. Both the hazels and the 
witch-hazels of the Eastern United States 
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Your first experience with a 
Zeiss Binocular will make you 
realize what a great advantage 
there is in owning so fine a 
glass. Any binocular can give 
you magnification—Only a 
Zeiss can give you the remark- 
able brilliance, sharpness of 
definition and breadth of view 
which have made these glasses 
world-famous. 
Made in many models to 
suit individual preference. 
Ask your déaler to show 
you Zeiss Binoculars. 


Write for Literature. 


CARL ZEISS, Inc. 
485 Fifth Avenue, New York 
728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 
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FOXxX— 
The Original Long Range Shotgun! 


xX SHOTGUNS have for twenty years 

been the choice of discriminating shooters. 

It was a FOX of which Theodore Roosevelt 
said: “No finer gun was ever made.” 

The SUPER FOX, HE Grade is a hand 
made, “tailored” double gun designed to 
handle heavy loads of shot and progressive 
burning powder. It is over-bored to secure 
short shot column and close pattern—to 
make clean kills at extreme ranges. It has 


figured Walnut stock, handsomely checkered. 


Fine border engraving. All stock 
guns are bored full choke. Other borings 
and any style stock furnished if specified. 
12 and 20 gauges, 30 or 32 inch barrels, 
There’s a Fox dealer nearby; see him. 
And write now for the latest Fox catalog. 


A. H. FOX SHOTGUNS 
Manufactured by 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 402 Utica, N. ¥. 

















The New *“*LONG RANGE’’ Double 


by Paul Curtis, Arms and Ammunition Editor, said in July Field 
tre 


am, ‘This staunch, reliable weapon is really nothing less than 
remarkable. For the farmer who wants a strong and sturdy weapon 
or the father who wants to buy a gun which he feels would be 
perfectly safe in the hands of his boy, I could recommend nothing 
better. I believe this gun is capable of doing all that any gun 
will do as to killing range, penetration and pattern.” 


“It’s a Durable Double.” A catalog in natural colors. F A 
Western Arms Corg 9 Ithaca, N. ¥. 
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Ever try Eastern Canada 
for Moose? Great country 
for these antlered mon- 
archs of the forest where 
the skillful hunter usually 
brings home the bacon. 
Spend glorious, healthful 
days in the woods and get 
your fill of excitement. 


Moose inhabit a wide area, 
but our organized scout 
system sets you right on 
their trail. This scouting 
service has made a big hit 
with sportsmen. Tips on 
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For full information address 


moose and other big ame A. O. SEYMOUR, General yw poe 
available onre uest. ell 5309 Windsor Station, Montreal, Qu Canada 
put you in touch with reli- 

able guides... past masters Gi n Gi l Gi n 
in woodcraft and camping 


detail...to make your hunt 
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a thoroughly satisfying GREATEST 

and memorable outing. TRAVEL CG C ' ‘ C 
SYSTEM 
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Here is the finest of everything you 


























can ask for in a boot—true moc- 
casin comfort . featherweight 
lightness . . absolute water re- 
sistance . . . and lifelong durability. 


Follow the exampie 
of veteran hunters 
and fishers. Invest 
in a pair of Russell’s 
“Ikes”. They are 
hand-sewed from the 
finest grade of Paris 
Veals and will give 


you foot comfort and 
water protection you 
have never experienced 


before. Can be resoled 
many times. Write today 
for catalog showing com- 
plete line of boots, moc- 
casins and sport oxfords 
in actual colors. 

W.C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
946 Wisconsin St., Berlin, Wis. 


If your dealer docs 
not carry 
Ruasell's 
we 
serte you 
direct. 
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CRESCENT 


The Only Popular-Priced Gun Made 
in America, with the side- 
plate construction 


New VICTOR Special 
Single—$7.75 


New EMPIRE No. 9 
Double—$18.75 


U GGED 

strength and 
reliability; new 
refinements in 
appearance and 
action. To- 
day’s greatest 
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plate on all 
Crescent Guns 


Simplicity of lock 
permits quick access. 
Only 3 working parts. 


Ask your dealer for Crescent Guns 
Made in all gauges; other mod- 
els—single $7.75 and $9; double 
$17.75 to $23.50. Write for illus- 


trated price sheet. 


H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS Co. 
314 Broadway, New York 











bear valuable fruits for game birds and 
animals. 

And what shall be said of our splendid 
groves of oak, chestnut, hickory and beech, 
where food in enormous quantities is ready 
in autumn, so that the wild life of the 
forest may be prepared against the winter's 
cold and want? Even the red men were 
once glad to lay in stores of acorns and 
nuts, as the squirrels do today. 

When the chestnuts and beeches are 
bare, the evergreen trees still hold back 
the icy winds and shower down oily seeds 
from cones that open and shut with the 
weather, or offer ‘spicy berries to birds 
that are tired and hungry from long flights 
southward. Even in the dry regions of the 
West there are thickets of red cedar and 
pifion that are highly protective and pro- 
vided with tempting food for hungry ani- 
mals and birds. Indeed, the large and 
well-flavored pine nuts have always proved 
quite attractive to human beings. 


FAMOUS GUNMEN OF 
THE WEST 


(Continued from page 29) 


time I asked him if he had ever killed his 
man. He answered no, but he had seen a 
lot of it done. Between us, I could men- 
tion some fellows whom he knew needed 
killing, and I guess he did it.” 

Siringo’s monument is such as he would 
want, for at ‘the University of Texas a 
niche has been cut in one wall with the 
words, “Charley, Cowboy.” 

Ninety per cent of the Western fiction 
writers were “once upon a time cowboys.” 
Yet few of these men are now fifty years 
of age. When they were born, the cowboy 
was becoming a rarity. In spite of this, 
they went out West, saw stirring gunplay, 
participated in some, herded cows, then, 
feeling an “urge,” turned authors. 

This would all be very thrilling if true. 
But no man with the usual complement 
of gray matter would let any one gull him 
for one moment that such literary celeb- 
rities were ever “hell- roaring cowboys.” 
Truth is bare and needs many props; on 
the other hand, untruths quickly gain in 
circulation and credulity. So when cow- 
boys are spoken of, inevitably some one 
will speak up, using the names of some 
latter-day notables who have used the 
cowboy scheme as a conveyer to theatrical 
success. All of these men grew to man- 
hood after the cowboy days had passed. 

The truth is, there were no real cow- 
boys in the West, working at their trade, 
after the year 1890. It is true that there 
were and still are ranch riders, but to 
class fence riders with the cowboys and 
trail drivers of yesteryear is bunk, 
pure and simple. And, of course, the screen 
cowboys are not to be considered. 

Until the year 1890 the cowmen had 
fought a long, hard but losing fight against 
odds which were too great to overcome. 

Jacob Haish invented the barbed-wire 
fence, and it was on and across all the 
old trails in hundreds of places. The day 
of the cowboy was done, and he knew 
it. Many gave up the saddle and the riata 
and became hoemen and _ husbandmen. 
There were a few romantic spirits who 
could not be expected to settle down into 
staid existence. These men took ship to 
new and unfenced ranges in the Argentine. 

The year mentioned saw the complete 
extinction of the genuine cowboy as a 
Western institution, unless as a museum 
attraction: In his place there sprang up 
the “mail-order” cowboy, who in turn was 
succeeded by the motion-picture cowboy, 
known as a “cowpuncher.” This word may 
do for the new era, but nobody with a due 
regard for the proprieties would ever 
have addressed a genuine cowboy as 4a 
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“puncher.” It was a well-known form of 
reproach in the old days. 

The word “puncher” was invented by a 
pop-eyed crowd of Eastern tourists who 
beheld the first loading of long-horned 
cattle into box-cars in western Kansas 
when the railroad was pushing out from 
Topeka. The steers, never having seen a 
train of cars, were refractory. They could 
not be loaded by ordinary methods. 

Finally one of the men attempting the 
difficult feat had a good thought. He se- 
cured a bunch of willow poles from a 
neaf-by creek bottom, sharpened the ends 
and gave each of his assistants one of 
these pikes. With them they punched and 
goaded the cattle up the runway. 

One of the dudes, overcome by this ex- 
hibition of native ingenuity, exclaimed, 
“From being cowboys, they have become 
cowpunchers.” Therefore, any one who 
is a genuine cowpuncher and revels in the 
distinction should go armed with a pike- 
pole and a mule-skinner’s vocabulary. 

The term “cowboy gunman” is a com- 
plete misnomer. The type of cowboys 
classed by the fictionists as gunmen were 
in reality outlaws and rustlers, most of 
them from Eastern centers. There was 
nothing distinctive about them in the line 
of revolver marksmanship. Their main 
reliance was on the rifle, and they gen- 
erally killed from behind. They were as 
deadly as rattlesnakes, and were classed 
thus. 

These men were hired as killers by the 
free-range cattle barons, and they would 
murder without compunction. To this class 
belonged that sneaking little murderer, 
silly the Kid, whom the song-writers and 
poets eulogize. They were hired murderers 
without scruples, “sound on the goose” 
but inefficient face to face with the frontier 
sheriff and the genuine gunman. 

The gunman of the early West was as 
far from being a cowboy in appearance as 
he was in fact. He dressed himself in the 
most fashionable clothes of the period. 
If not a rover, he was generally one of 
the substantial citizens of the village or 
town which he honored with his presence. 

There was another type of gunman on 
the plains. These the old-timers designate 
as “the high hatters,” from the fact that 
they invariably wore the then prevalent 
high silk beaver hats. They were also 
well dressed at all times, affecting the 
plaid or solid-white vest, cloth-top shoes, 
a large amount of jewelry, several pounds 
of “hidden hardware” and velvet coats. 


HESE men were seldom seen in dis- 

pute. They used lead instead of words. 
They had to be quick to live. Seldom did 
they give an adversary “the edge,” as the 
fiction writers are wont to assert. While 
many of these men had a pistol prowess 
that was unique and extraordinary, they 
did not dare to rely on this alone, for 
the adversary might possibly have the 
same qualification. The motto was: “The 
first to the guns lives the longest.” 

There was no chivalry involved with 
this class of human hyenas. The cowboys 
gave these gunmen as wide a berth as pos- 
sible. It was men of this type who gave to 
Wichita and Newton, Kansas, the distinc- 
tion of having been built on top of grave- 
yards, 

Harvey Ingalls and Stretchy McLean, 
who gained ill fame in Leavenworth, be- 
longed to this class. A tintype of them 
is reproduced on page 28. When the great 
gold camp of Deadwood opened up in the 
Black Hills in 1876, Ingalls and McLean 
moved north. They had a sinister purpose 
in mind, and it was not the thought of 
digging for gold. 

, About two months after their arrival 
in Deadwood, they had their plans all 


made, and lay in wait for the gold coach 
on the Sidney trail. The coach was going 
north; so it was not gold they were after. 
They wanted the United States mail. At 
the Hanging Rock in the Bad Lands they 
held up the coach, killed the driver and 
his one passenger, and took what they 
wanted. They left the horses struggling 
in the roadway, as one was wounded and 
down. 

Two weeks later, in the Bella Union 
Saloon in Deadwood, an incident occurred 
which showed the desperate character of 
these men and furnishes a picture of the 
wild times the Hills were then enjoying. 
A youth by the name of Lawson, who 
had emigrated from Kentucky, was be- 
wailing the loss of the mail from Sidney, 
as he said that he expected a letter from 
his sweetheart. McLean set his glass of 
whiskey down, put his hand in his inside 
coat pocket and drew out a letter and a 
photograph of a girl. This he showed to 
a saying, “Does this look like your 
girl: 


picture, but Ingalls, who was standing 





Involuntarily the boy reached for the | 


near, shoved him away. “One hundred | 


dollars for the picture, fifty for the letter,” 
said McLean, standing with one hand in 


his coat pocket and watching the lad | 


closely. 

“I will not pay for what is already 
mine,” answered Lawson. “That letter is 
from the stolen mail on the Sidney coach, 
and I appeal to the gentlemen in here to 
see that I get my property.” 

By this time a crowd had gathered, and 
a miner named Hill, who was a leader of 
the vigilantes, spoke up and said: “I don't 
know how you men came by that letter; 
but if it is addressed to this boy, you 
will either give it to him or leave town.” 


‘WN that case,” said McLean, “I guess 

we'll keep the letter, as we don’t care 
for this hang-out, anyway,” and with those 
words he shoved the envelope and photo 
back in his pocket, and drew two double 
derringers. 

Ingalls had his pistols in hand, and thus 
the two backed out of the saloon. 

Hill immediately called a meeting of 
the vigilantes, and plans were laid to 
take the two men, but on the following 
morning it was found that they had des 
parted. Horsemen were sent out on the 
various roads to overtake them, as it was 
now decided that they were the road- 
agents who had rohbed the mail coach. 
They found them on the old Laramie 
Trail, between the Twin Oaks and the 
Chimney Butte, but it was then too late 
to capture them. 

The two lay beside the trail in a thicket 
of quaking aspen, cold in death, their 
bodies shattered by heavy charges from a 
Sharps carbine. A search of the camp and 
the mines disclosed the fact that young 
Lawson was gone, and he was never heard 
of again. The event was discussed, and it 
was decided that, considering the facts, 
there was no case against him. 

John Wesley Harding, who stands pre- 
eminent as the only genuine cowboy gun- 
man who ever lived, with the possible 
exception of Clay Allison, was born in 
Cuero, south of the Old Spanish Trail, 
near the Gulf Coast of Texas. His depre- 
dations and killings were scattered from 
Cuero to the Nebraska line. The state- 
ment that a man who will kill without 
justification is a coward is not upheld in 
the record of Harding. On occasion he 
was known to kill men just to keep in 
practise, but in most of his killings he 
went lone-handed into pistol battles 
against great odds. 

In the town of Gonzales, Texas, near 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Y% lb. Revelation . . $1.10 
Bright Star Flashlight 1.50 


$2.60 
Both for *1.60 


ELLO Sportsmen— Listen 
to This! Opportunity for 
outdoor men to light up with 
maximum satisfaction ... and 


save money at the same time. 


First—Revelation Pipe Tobacco— % 
Ib. —$1.10— is already bringing mellow 
joy to the hearts of thousands of sports- 
men. They’re right in saying they’ve 
found “‘The Perfect Pipe Tobacco at 
Last.” We want a couple of thousand 
more discriminating Pipe Smokers to ex- 
perience the delights of Revelation—and 
we’re willing to pay for it. 

Second—Every fellow who has to get 
around in the dark—in camp—aboard 
the old boat— in the garage—wants the 
famous $1.50 Bright Star—the up-to-date 
Focusing Flashlight. Length 7” —2 cell 
—triple action switch—ring hanger for 
steady use. 

Use Coupon Today and Save $1. One 
of these superior Flashlights is yours at 
\% its regular price if you mail coupon 
right away. Enclose $1.60 for this great 
$2.60 value. Money back if you’re not 
delighted! Mail coupon below—but send 
it today! Supply of Flashlights limited! 
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REWVEEATIEON 


“THE PERFECT PIPE TOBACCO” 
It’s Mild and Mellow 


Continental Tobacco Company, Inc. 
119 Fifth Avenue, Dept.-R, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 0 Check 

Enclosed find [] Money Order for $1.60 

0) Stamps 

(don’t mail currency.) Please send me a $1.10 can of 
“Revelation” with the $1.50 Bright Star Flashlight 
++. and I get my money back if I'm not satisfied. 
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THE USE OF THE TUMP 


LINE 
By Richard Garwood Lewis 


HEN traveling in the canoe 
country, you usually have a great 
deal of portaging to do and while 
you can get pack sacks with 
head and shoulder straps, grub boxes with 
tump lines attached and yokes made to 
order for your canoe, you will find that 
the ordinary tump line can be used for 
carrying any of the articles which I have 
just mentioned and for almost anything 
else from a cook stove to a camera. 

The tump line is a strap 
about 15 feet long consisting 
of a middle portion or head 
band about 20 inches long and 
2 inches wide and to which 
are stitched two long narrow 
straps that taper from an inch 
in width, where they are at- 
tached to the head band, to 
half an inch at their extreme 
ends. The strap is made of 
strong but soft and pliable 
leather which can be kept in 
good condition by the use of 
any good oil dressing. It is 
used to help support a load 
on the back of that human 
beast of burden, the packer 
or voyageur. 

Carrying a canoe with a 
tump line is a science in it- 
self. After the canoe—the 
tent, blankets and the grub 
bag form the usual load on 
a canoe trip. If the tent has 
been properly folded into a 
neat, compact bundle, it can 
be most easily carried by 
tying each strap of the tump 
line around an end of the 
bundle so that the straps are . 
about a foot apart. 

Pass each strap once 
around the bundle and tie 
with a single bow knot close 
to the end of the head band. 
The “old timer” leans over 
this bundle and crossing his 
hands with the right hand up- 
permost, he seizes each end 
of the head band and swings 
the pack over his left shoul- 
der so that it lands about in 
the small of his back. He then 
adjusts the head band over 
the crown of his head and is 
ready to start. Then he grasps 
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the tump line above each shoulder. The be- 
ginner if he is wise puts the pack on a 
stump, rock or other small elevation and 
backs up against it, squatting down on his 
heels so that he can get the head band in 
place before lifting the load from its sup- 
port. When he is satisfied that everything 
is properly adjusted, he rises to his feet 
and is ready to follow the “old timer.” 

The secret of packing with the minimum 
of pain is in having the tump line so ad- 
justed that it brings the load in the least 
uncomfortable place on the packer’s back. 
Just what that adjustment is and just 
where that position may be, can only be 
determined by many painful experiments. 


When traveling in the canoe country, the tump line can be used 
for carrying anything from a cook stove to a camera 
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The position differs with different shapes 
and sizes and weights of packs. The secret 
of absolutely painless packing has yet to 
be discovered. 

If you are carrying a single bundle, tie 
the straps short so as to bring the load as 
far up toward your shoulders as possible. 
If your load is made up of several bundles, 
a tent, bed roll and grub bag for example, 
select one of them as a basis for the load. 
If this is to be the tent, tie the straps fairly 
long so that the tent will lie well down 
on your back but high enough so that it 
does not interfere with the movement of 
your hips. 

The “old timer” always puts up the base 
of his load himself and adds 
to it unaided. When the base 
of the load is adjusted to his 
satisfaction, he stoops over 
the bed roll and tosses it over 
his head so that it rolls down 
his back and stops against the 
tent. Then he tosses the grub 
bag up and if this is the last 
piece of the load, it will come 
to rest just behind his head 
and wedged in above the bed 
roll so that it is quite secure. 
In any case he sees that the 
space between the base of his 
load and the back of his neck 
is fully occupied. This last 
straw, as it were, is not for 
the purpose of breaking his 
back but serves to wedge the 
entire load into place and 
keeps his head down. He 
wants to reduce the chance of 
any tendency toward pulling 
his head back and giving him 
a painful “crick” in the neck. 


HILE he may not 

know it, he is not satis- 
fied until the centre of gravity 
of the load is exactly over his 
feet when he is bent over in 
his natural walking position. 
Just what this natural walk- 
ing position may be when 
carrying a load, is a matter 
of personal taste. The Indians 
of the Northwest, as a rule, 
carry their loads well up on 
their backs and toward the 
shoulders, which puts the 
centre of gravity well for- 
ward and results in a fairly 
upright position. This means 
that the load is difficult to 
balance and as the carrying 
area is small, the load is con- 
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sequently small, but the lifts on the port- 
ages are made longer than in the north- 
eastern part of the canoe country. 

In northern Ontario and Quebec the 
load is carried well down on the back and 
just high enough to clear the hips. This 
lowers the centre of gravity and dis- 
tributes the load over a larger area of the 
packer’s back. The packer can carry a 
heavier load and can balance it more 
easily but he must stoop over more to do 





How to tie the tump line for carrying 


bags and method of carrying 


so and of course his lifts are shorter on | 


the portage. 


The beginner should not attempt to put | 


eleetrie service ... in any 


up his load himself or add to it unaided. 
When he has the base of the load adjusted 
to his satisfaction, he should have his com- 
panion add each additional item until the 
load is complete. If he feels as if he were 
toppling forward he should shift some of 
the weight further back by exchanging a 
heavy pack for a lighter one or by length- 
ening the straps of the tump line so as 
to bring the base of the load lower down. 
If he feels as if he were being held up like 
a horse with a tight check-rein, he should 
shift the centre of gravity forward by add- 
ing an additional item at the back of his 
neck or by shortening the tump line straps. 


ITH the load properly in place, the 

tump line should pull straight down 
through the centre of his head and neck. 
His head should be well down between his 
shoulders and held securely in that posi- 
tion by a part of the load on the back 
of his neck and by the additional pull of 
his hands holding the tump line at each 
side of his head. There is a constant ten- 
dency of the load to pull the packer’s head 
back. Don’t neglect this tendency and take 
all the necessary precautions to overcome 
it. Don’t attempt to carry a fishing rod or 
rifle or extra paddle in your hands when 
you have a heavy load on your back. An 
unexpected stumble may result in a strain 
to your neck or spine that will spoil the 
rest of your trip. Put the odds and ends 
in the light end of your canoe or tie them 
on your back. 

On a short canoe trip with only one or 
two people, the entire outfit can be made 
into one pack which is sometimes called a 
“squaw pack.” In order to make up this 
pack, spread out your tent and fold it into 
a rectangle. Then fold your blankets into 
a long strip about two feet wide and lay 
this strip across the middle of the tent. 
Next place the head band of your tump 
line across one end of the folded blanket 
and stretch the straps down its sides, let- 
ting the ends of the straps lie outside. The 
pack is now ready to be closed up and you 
can now throw in your other goods and 
chattels such as clothes, towels, grub and 
various odds and ends, spreading them 
out along the blanket as evenly as possible. 
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A double-check for the safety of citizens—the fire- 

alarm reinforced with an emergency electric circuit. 

In the City of Baltimore and elsewhere, Kohler Elec- 

tric Plants supply the emergency current, motors 

jumping into action automatically if regular current 
should fail. 


“UNFAILING 





emergeney... anywhere 


Proven reliable for such exacting duties as operating fire-alarm 
systems in eur great cities, Kohler Electric Plants furnish current 
to resorts, air-mail stations, ships at sea, outposts in the distant 
north, and mountain-top beacons. They answer every need for 
modern electricity beyond light wires with the same absolute 
assurance of service. 

Kohler Electric Plants generate current at 110 or 220 volts, D. C. 
or A.C. They range in capacity from 800 watts to 10 K. W. Their 
operation is smooth and sure—as silent as a fine motor-car. All 
models are compact and readily transportable over rough country. 
They run without storage batteries. Current is turned on the 
moment you push any switch in the circuit. For complete informa- 
tion answering your specific needs, send the coupon below. Kohler 
Company. Founded 1873. Kohler, Wis.—Shipping Point, Sheboy- 
gan, Wis.—Branches in principal cities. . . . Manufacturers of 
Kohler Plumbing Fixtures. 


KOHLER oF KOHLER 


EL Ect§¥RBIKI €C rf & A 2 ES 
KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: Please send catalog describing Kohler Electric Plants. 
F&S-9-30 
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IMPROVED PATENT JANUARY 15, 1929 


Sleep in Comfort 


in an O’Joy Sleeping Bag. Warm, compact, 


lightweight, (weighs only 8 pounds), and 
absolutely waterproof. Easily carried on a 
hike. Will give years of service. 

The ideal bag for campers, big-game hunt- 
ers, stockmen, prospectors, exploration parties, 
convalescents and porch sleepers. 

PRICE REDUCED but not the quality. 

$14.85 with 3 ft. fastener. 

$17.50 with slide fastener down one side 
and across bottom. 

All bags have waterproof head shelter flap 
with necessary sticks. 


LEIBOLD & CO. 
517 Market St. San Francisco, Cal. 

















HEATS ANYTHING 





Special Sterno Stove 10¢ 


Great for camping. Many uses indoors and 
outdoors. Burns Sterno Canned Heat—the 
safety fuel. No smoke, sparks or cinders. 
Burns solid. Fits easily in pack or knapsack. 
Your dealer has the new Sterno 3-in-1 Com- 
bination—stove, cooking pot, Heat and snuffer 
—all for 98¢. Special Sterno Stove and new 
Cook Book, only 10¢. Dept. 149, Sterno Corp. 
(Est. 1887) 9 East 37th St., New York City. 
Licensed by U. S. Govt. for use only as fuel. 










Made extra heavy for 
Outdoor wear. In light 
tan shade suitable for 
home or camp. 
pSENo NO MONEY 
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“LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


At home, by mail. Big fees. Pleas- 
ant, healthful work. —— = 
$50 to $200 a 





for det 
AMERICAN “LANDSCAPE oonees. 
50 Plymouth Bldg. 

Des Moines, Ia. 
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To close up the pack, fold in the tent at 
each side over the straps of the tump line 
and then roll it up as tightly as possible, 
beginning at the bottom and leaving the 
ends of the two straps outside. Now put 
your foot on the rolled-up bundle and pull 
the two strap ends as tightly as possible. 
These straps will pucker up the sides of 
the bundle like two draw strings and the 





Carrying a tent, bed roll and grub bag 


contents of the pack will be held securely 
in place. Tie each strap at the head band 
with a single bow knot and the pack is 
complete. 

Professional packers, like the voyageurs 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company and those 
employed in transporting supplies to sur- 
vey parties, construction gangs, mines, etc., 
have a thousand and one ways of using 
a tump line. If flour, sugar, rice, beans and 
similar products are being transported in 
bags, the packer needs to tie only one 
knot in his tump line and this knot suffices 
as long as he is carrying this class of 
freight. 

He first puts his foot on the middle of 
the head band of his tump line and gathers 
up the two straps in one hand. Then he 
ties these together with an ordinary single 
knot just about where he can do so with- 
out stooping. The exact spot, of course, 
depends on the packer’s height, his arm 
length, etc., and it can only be located by 
experiment. Once determined, it need 
never be altered. The packer stands the 
bag of flour on its end and throws the 
straps over it so that the knot comes a little 
below the middle of the bag at the back. 
Then he squats on his heels in front of the 
bag, adjusts the head band and rises to his 
feet. If he is required to carry two pieces 
of freight on each trip he tosses the 
second piece over his head so that it rests 





Carrying seven bags on a tump line 


on top of the bag that forms the base of 
his load. On arriving at the end of the 
portage or lift, the packer puts down his 
load and slips the tump line off the bag 
without untying the knot and goes back 
for another load. 

Some packers prefer to place the bag 
that forms the base of the load sideways, 
|rather than up and down on their backs. 
In order to do this, each strap must be 
tied around the bag at each end. This 
brings the load lower down on the back 


and spreads it out wider so that a greater 
load can be carried. This method is us- 
ually used by record breakers, as the load 
is easier to balance and can be built up 
more securely. The straps, however, must 
be tied and untied for each trip. 

Barrels and boxes are usually carried 
sideways with each strap tied around the 
box or barrel that forms the base of the 
load. If two barrels are carried in one load, 
the second is often carried upright and 
standing on the first. In carrying a 
wounded or crippled person across a 
portage, get him to ride pick-a-pack with 
his hands on your shoulders and his legs 
around your waist. Tie your tump line 
with a single knot and let him sit in the 
loop which would otherwise be occupied 
by the bag of flour. 

A hundred pounds is a good load for the 
average beginner who has no desire to 
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The “squaw pack” method of tying. The 
completed pack is shown at the bottom 


make packing his life’s work or of turn- 
ing himself into a beast of burden for the 
sake of a little applause. Don’t try to carry 
too much at first. Acquire rather the knack 
of packing and then gradually increase the 
load until you are carrying your share. 
Don’t carry a load too far at first. As soon 
as it becomes irksome, put it down and go 
back for another. In "doing this you will 
not be losing any time and you will find 
the return trip both welcome and refresh- 
ing. Don’t overdo it at any stage, as a 
man with a wrenched back or a sprained 
ankle is a poor addition to any camping, 
hunting or fishing party. 

If you have much freight to move and 
have a fairly large party, it will be well 
worth your while to organize your pack- 
ing, not only for the sake of efficiency, but 
to make sure that every man is doing his 
share. Take turns in acting as chief packer 
and have the chief packer’s duties clearly 
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A blend of suave 


mild fragrance of 
rare character that 
turns early liking 
into lashing friendship 


defined. He should see that everything is 
taken out of the canoes on arriving at a 
portage, that the canoes are pulled out and 
turned over and that all the freight is put 
in one pile so that it can be covered easily 
in case of a sudden shower. He should 
also decide on the length of each lift if 
the portage is too long to make in one 
lift. He should keep the freight together 
as well as possible and should load the 
others and see that all the odds and ends 
are gathered up at each portage. 

In the case of smaller parties, try to 
divide the outfit into loads of approximate- 
ly equal weight, not overlooking the fact 
that the grub bag diminishes very rapidly 
in weight, while the tent may increase by 
several pounds after a rainstorm. Where 
there is an odd load, let one man carry 
it half way across and then return to pick 
up a load and carry it the full distance. 
One of his companions can carry a load 
the full distance and then return for the 
odd load. This divides the work more 
fairly and avoids some of the loss of time 
taken in returning across the portage for 
an odd load. Packing is hard work under 
any circumstances and is doubly irksome 
when it is felt that some member of the 
party is shirking. If each member does his 
share cheerfully, the work can be accom- 
plished with the minimum of pain, discord 
and profanity. 


HAYBOX COOKERY 
By Cecil Jones 


HILE camping, supper can be cook- 

ed at your convenience and served 
piping hot as soon as the bunch returns 
to camp, when everybody is most anxious 
to eat and least anxious to fuss around by 
cooking supper. This may be accomplished 
by “haybox” cookery, using the very old 
principle of stored heat. 

The haybox is essentially a receptacle 
to hold the food, surrounded by a layer 
of insulation to prevent the dissipation 
of the heat. Anybody can make one good 
enough to serve the purpose and at no ex- 
pense whatever. Get a cardboard shipping 
box deep enough and large enough to hold 
your largest pot easily, leaving at least an 
inch clearance on each side for packing 
with insulating material. This may be 
either hay, straw, excelsior or even old 
newspapers. 

A layer of insulation is laid in the bot- 
tom about an inch or so thick. The pot is 





The haybox packed with insulation 


then placed in the center of the box and 
a ring of stiff cardboard fitted around it, 
lorming a wall as high as the pot. The 
space between the ring and the sides of 
the box are then packed with the insula- 
tion. It is essential that the top be in- 
sulated too, so for convenience in handling, 
a shallow box is packed with insulation 
and laid over the pot. The lid of the hay- 
box proper is then folded down over it 
and the insulation is complete. 

When it is desired to use the haybox, 
the meal is cooked whenever convenient, 
probably at the same time as the lunch. 














TOBACCO 


= the Taste you’ve been looking for. . . @ld Briar ... 
a happy blending of choicest Burleys with other fine flavored tobaccos 
to produce the rare character and taste . . . hailed the country over 
as the “Modern Pipe Smoke for Modern Smokers.” 


UNITED STATES TOBACCO COMPANY, RICHMOND, VA., U. S. A. 
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Follow the Game Trails 
MONTH-BY-MONTH 









HERE is always good hunting and fishing 

somewhere on the American Continent; 
State laws vary; Canadian seasons are subject 
to change. You can fish trout or salmon 
in Canada after the season closes here, and 
you can have a big game hunt before our 
season opens, 


The expense of these outings is not 
necessarily prohibitive. The difficult 
thing to know is where to go for the 
best sport. 


The Sportsmens Service Bureau 
Bulletin issued at regular intervals 
keeps you informed. It is interest- 
ingly written and is checked care- 
fully for laws and seasons. Each 
issue fully describes the location of 
the best sport for the ensuing six or 
eight weeks. By becoming a sub- 
scriber, you will have valuable and 
authentic information that will en- 
able you to have an outing whenever 


circumstances permit. It is part of Subscribe forthe S. S. B. Bulletin 
the service of this well-known Bu- at $1.00 per year, or let us send you 
reau. If you wish, the S. S. B. will a copy of the first issue without 
help you plan all details of an outing charge. (If you are planning a hunt- 
in any part of the world. Contact ing trip anywhere in America or 
with local conditions, including abroad, write the S. S. B. for infor- 
guides and accommodations, insures mation about local conditions and 
good sport for clients at all times. rates). 








iP FREDERICK J3-+ BURGHARI INC. 


94) FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 











Ov new sleeping bag is the most practical, sanitary bag we have ever seen regardless 
of price. The body is a high-grade, genuine virgin wool 7-pound blanket with an 8- 
ounce army duck cover and a very high-grade 314 pound inside cotton blanket. On bottom 
is a Silk Floss Sleeping Pad that serves as a mattress and on top is a 4-pound woolen Blanket 
Pad for warmth. The inside blanket is held in place with 16 snaps so that it can be easily 
removed for washing. Automatic fastener on side that opens and closes bag in a second. 
With each sleeping bag we furnish free a small silk floss pillow and waterproof carrying bag. 

Order one of these sleeping bags and if you are not more than pleased, we will refund 
your money and pay carrying charges both ways. Size 33” x 82”. Price complete $21.50. 
Send for free samples and large detailed circular; also Fall catalog. 


Manufactured and Sold by L. L. Bean, 100 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 






















Highpower Headlight Ps 


without an equal for ||} OUTDOOR JOBS 


Hunting Coon, ’Possum, 

Frogs, Gators, Fish, ete. Get forest ranger. park ranger or game pro- 
Used by Professionals | tector job; $140-$200 month; vacation; 
throughout the World. ]|]} steady jobs. Patrol forests and parks; pro- 


i} tect game. Qualify now. Write for full 








Send for Free Catalog | details. | 
Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. | |j} DELMAR INSTITUTE 
508 S. Dearbere St. in Dept. 21 | Dept. B-49 © Denver, Colorado 

ieago, 11. iL ha ito es 














Manufacturer’s Sales Agent 
Pacifie Coast Territory 


Are you getting expected sales volume from the Pacific Coast’ Is the trade being covered thoroughly with your 
product’ Have you too many slow accounts on your books’ Are you interested in sales representation that is 
thorough, efficient and absolutely reliable by a manufacturer's agent who is familiar with the Pacific Coast, 
who very soon will establish offices and display rooms in Los Angeles? 

Sales handled on straight commission basis or salary and expense against commission. All hunting, fishing 
and camping accessories handled. All replies confidential. Write immediately to 


Box 975, % FIELD and STREAM, 578 Madison Ave.,New York City. 
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If one of those waterless cookers with the 
extra sections is used, all the meal is pre- 
pared in it at once and when cooked is 
placed directly in the haybox. If not, the 
| meal is cooked in the usual way and each 
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Top and sectional views of the haybox. 
A shallow box may be used for a lid 


dish is put in a deep plate with a dinner 
plate for a cover. The various dishes are 
then piled in the haybox and the box is 
laid aside until wanted for the evening 
meal. When served, the contents will be 
found to be piping hot, with the flavor un- 
impaired. 

The sphere of usefulness of the haybox 
is not confined to camp. For an automobile 
picnic it is just the thing. The meal can be 
prepared in comfort at home, put in the 
haybox and taken along in the car. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


THE INDIAN PIPE 


CampinG Epitor: 
Why is the Indian pipe white? Is it actually 
a plant? Where does it grow? I have heard about 
it but have never seen one. 
Rosert Dorsey. 


Ans.—The Indian pipe is a true flowering 
plant, but is of the parasitic variety. That is to 
say, it obtains its nourishment from living roots 
or decayed vegetable matter. It is not like other 
plants which obtain their nourishment through 
the agency of the green coloring matter which is 
common to nearly all plants and which is known 
as chlorophyll. It is the absence of this substance 
in the Indian pipe that gives it the white color. 

It is more or less common in most states east 
of the Rockies and in many parts of Canada. 

CampinG Epiror. 


DRUMMING OF GROUSE 


CampinG Eptror: 

What time of the day, as a rule, and at what 
season of the year do grouse drum? I have not 
been able to find this information in any work on 
natural history. Is it only an instinct character- 
istic of the breeding season? 

R. A. Lapp. 


Ans.—I have heard grouse drumming at all 
seasons except during the mid-winter months, and 
I am not at all sure that they don’t drum at that 
time as well as at others. This means, of course, 
that drumming is therefore not characteristic of 
the mating period only. : 

As far as the time of day is concerned, this 
is just as difficult to answer. I have heard grouse 
drumming at every hour of the day and night. 
I don’t believe any rules can be stated regarding 
this phenomenon. 

However, it is probably more frequently heard 
during the mating season early in the spring. 

CampinG Epitor. 














(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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y ont’ ie Ideal for your favorite sports 
EATHER 
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.. whether on the links or roughing it with your gun 
or rod. Virile—smart—in tune with your individual- 
ity, Town & Country Sportswear has given a new vogue and dignity to leather. 


Selected imported and domestic leathers of marvelous texture, tailored into perfect-fitting windbreakers—jack- 





ets, coats, slipovers for sportsmen and sportswomen. At modern stores. Our booklet will be mailed on request. 


GUITERMAN BROS., INc. Originators of Out 0° Door Leather Clothing SAINT PAUL, MINN. 








FAMOUS GUNMEN OF 
THE WEST 


(Continued from page 73) 


his home, he entered into a pitched battle 
with four of his deadliest enemies, and 


book. Mr. Martin told me that Harding 
had without doubt written this book. He 
also stated that the family had always 
been backward about the mention of 
Harding’s name, as his record in some 
places was very black. 

In Texas, Harding is remembered in 


much the same manner as are the James 
boys in Missouri. A certain admiration 
for his known acts of chivalry is held, 
and he was killed in the same cowardly 
manner as were Jesse James and Wild 
Bill Hickok. No man could have suc- 


Rowdy Joe Gow was a gunman who 
ran dance-halls in the early days of New- 
ton and Wichita. It was in Rowdy’s places, 
as Siringo said, that the cowboys used to 
“whoop ’er up, Liza Jane.” He was well 
liked by all the cowboys, but he ran his 
places with an iron hand. 


The cowboy gunman is a myth. Wild 
Bill often deplored the fact that in re- 
storing order to Abilene, Hays City, Ells- 
worth and Newton, Kansas, he was called 
upon at times to kill cowboys who had 
sworn to kill him. There were many cow- 


- i succeeded in killing all of them. While ceeded in doing this face to face. boys who, when in drink, liked to be 
handling. cattle he gathered about him Harding invented the shoulder holster. looked upon as bad men; though they 
| the greatest aggregation of desperate In a friendly test of personal skill, using were not gunmen, they sought to ape 

characters the state had ever known, not _ this holster, he beat Wild Bill to the draw. those who were, and so died. 
excluding the Sam Bass gang. He ruled This event took place in Abilene, Kansas, Yet there are, no doubt, many people 
his men as did Blackbeard, the pirate, before a crowd of cowboys, buffalo today who believe that if the old days 
by now and then shooting down an es- hunters and freighters. Charley Siringo were revived, our modern show puppets, 
pecially belligerent character, “just to vouched for the truth of the incident, as with their mimic six-shooters that can 
keep his hand in.’ he was present. Hickok and Harding were blaze away two hundred times without 
While in Seguin I ran across a nephew _ the super-gunmen of the entire West dur- reloading, could give a good account of 
of Harding, a Mr. Martin, and asked him ing the seventies. While Clay Allison was themselves. They have been educated to 
where I could secure a picture of his “poison” with a Colt, he was even better believe this. 
uncle. No picture of Harding has ever with his crutch-Winchester, with which The writers who have attempted to 
4 been published, outside of his auto- he had depopulated several watering glorify the cowboy by making a gunman 
biography. Many doubt that he wrote this __ places. out of him on paper have done a great 


deal toward destroying his good name and 
character. The genuine, old-time cowboy 
represented the grandest aggregation of 
pioneers who straddled ponies in the day 
of the blanket Indian and the buffalo. He 
was not a cowpuncher, nor was he a 
gunman. 
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LISTEN, FELLOWS! 


You can now get a pneu- 
matic mattress for the 
Down-Right-Comfort 
Sleeping Bag. It's a great 
addition, if you cen pack 
about four pounds extra. 
If you already have a 
Down-Right-Comfort Bag, 
write for the dope on this 
new mattress. 


Cl 





on the Nipigon— 


HAvYE you ever been on the Nipigon when night 
drops down and the chill of the woods steals 
around you? The smouldering camp-fire and your fra- 
grant pipe send rising and twisting wisps into the dark 
arches above. 


And then tired but content you spread your Down-Right-Comfort 
Sleeping Bag and crawl into its downy folds. 

Man, but that’s life! You've never known such peace—such rest. 
Nowhere does oblivion come more sweetly than in a cozy bed 
in the forest. 

And take my word for it, you’ve never seen a sleeping bag like 
the Down-Right-Comfort. In the woods, on the plains, the desert 
or the mountains, it matches every climate—every weather con- 
dition. Always you have under you, a flannel blanket and two 
down robes. Over you, can be only a blanket, or a blanket and 
robe, or a blanket and two robes. Perfect comfort in sub-zero 
weather or on balmy nights. 


LIGHT AND COMPACT 


Size and warmth matched with size and warmth, there is no 
sleeping bag as light and comport. It weighs but twelve pounds 
on the pack and rolls to 28” by 9” in diameter. 


UNUSUAL SANITARY FEATURES 
Unlike most clseping bags the Down-Right-Comfort is made so 
that the light flannel lining can be removed easily for washing 


or cleaning. As the robes do not touch the body, they do not 
require cleaning. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


If you are planning a trip into the open, get all the facts about 
this superior sleeping bag. Write now, without any obligation to 

















DowneRicuteComrort 
SLEEPING BAG 


HIL W. HANN 
CAMP EQUIPMENT 
Room 1513, 
19 S. LaSalle St. 
CHICAGO, Illinois 














WHEREVER YOU GO 


you can have electric lights if you have 
a Branford Midget Lighting Plant... . 
No matter how far away your camp is, 
or how difficult the trails, this light 
weight electric plant can be brought to 
it. .. . It weighs less than fifty pounds, 
and uses but a small quantity of gaso- 
line... . It is made in six volt and twelve 
volt sizes, the smallest of which will 
light ten lamps as large as automobile 
headlights. . . . This is more than enough 
for camps and small cottages. 6 volt 
plant $140, 12 volt plant $145. 





Malleable Iron Fittings Co. 


Branford 


“The Finest Outdoor 


Shoes ONE 
can BUY” 


Carl C. Jantzen, veteran 
sportsman, knows out- 
door shoes as well as he 
knows swimming suits. He 
says: ‘*The Bergmann 
Springsole, either with 
calks or without, gives 

Carl < ao meng sure-footedness, foot pro- 
Jantzen Knitting Mills tection and foot comfort 
absolutely unequaled by 

any other shoe in rough country. I have worn 
mine five years and they're still good.”... 
Springsoles are the choice of veteran 
sportsmen everywhere. Soles are one piece, 
springy. They swing feet forward tirelessly over 
tough trails. Made from finest leather. Soft, 
pliable tops. Army studs for easy lacing. Five 
models $16.50 to $25.00. All sizes in 12-in. and 
16-in. tops (14-in. on order). If no dealer 
near you, write for illus- 
trated catalog. Theo. Berg- 
mann Shoe Mfg. Co., 387 N. 
28th St., Portland, Oregon. 
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KINGS OF NIGHT AND TERROR 
(Continued from page 23) 


dred yards from cattle kraals containing 
two hundred head of cattle. About two o’- 
clock one morning, we were disturbed by 
the stampede of the cattle. Breaking out of 
the kraals, the wise, native-bred beasts 
made for the boys’ huts, and there hud- 
dled together in the light of hastily re- 
plenished fires. 

I was hastily dressing when a large ox 
dashed past the tent with a panting, leap- 
ing form ten yards behind him. Next 
morning we found that Leo had covered 
only about eighty yards from the point 
where his first spring was made, and had 
then relinquished pursuit. My passage to 
the kraals was as unattractive to me as 
my wife’s enforced lonely vigil in the tent 
was to her, but I accomplished it safely. 

I carefully reconnoitered the broken 
kraals, and suddenly noted two familiar, 
dul! gleams low down in the bush beside 
the kraal. Leveling my rifle, I steadied the 
luminous bead on the dark patch just be- 
neath the gleam, and fired. A soft thud, 
followed by gasping, hard-drawn breath, 
and a tearing sound, as vindictive talons 
sent the grass tufts whirling, told me that 
luck had directed the bullet. 

At daybreak we found traces of three 
lions. Two had departed silently as they 
came, and the third lay silent forever 
where my bullet had found him, with 
heart and lungs and liver a shapeless mass. 
He was a small male, with a sparse red 
mane; but his equipment of fangs and 
claws revealed potentialities out of all 
proportion to the luxuries obtained with 
the thirty shillings his hide fetched. 

A month later I sent eight large oxen, 
weighing about a thousand pounds each 
and inspanned in a sleigh, to a friend 
twelve miles away. Next morning my 
driver returned and reported that three 
lions had attacked during the night. They 
had been driven off, but one ox had fought 
with them, and had been so badly mauled 
that he could not rise. I accompanied the 
driver to the scene of the- attack, and 
found the ox—a big half-bred Africander 
—lying with his legs tucked under him in 
ordinary bovine sleeping posture but with 
muzzle stretched out on the ground and 
breathing stertorously. 


E was a combative beast and extreme- 

ly powerful. Not being caught una- 
ware, he had put up a magnificent battle, as 
the claw marks on muzzle, shoulders, belly 
and flank showed. All three lions had at- 
tempted at once to bring him down. The 
blood stains on one horn and on the lion’s 
spoor showed that at least one of the at- 
tackers carried a wound four inches deep, 
though no doubt the native’s intervention 
had saved the ox. 

It was eighteen hours after the attack 
when I arrived, and already the muzzle 
was swollen to the size of a football. Also, 
on pressing the claw-marked skin with 
my fingers, a crackling feeling showed 
that all was not well with the flesh under- 
neath. A merciful bullet ended his suffer- 
ings. On examination, the flesh under the 
claw marks showed an area of purple- 
black jelly, especially on the abdomen. It 
was similar to that caused by the bite of a 
poisonous snake. 

I remembered the death of a white 
hunter in this district, who was found by 
his friend with the body of the lioness he 
had stabbed to death lying across him, and 
his own body so frightfully lacerated that 
movement was impossible. Many of us 
had marveled that he had talked calmly, 
and without apparent suffering, for twenty 
minutes, until he died. 

Looking now at the flesh of the ox—so 
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badly mortified as to be obviously im- 
pervious to sensation—it seemed possible 
that the poisonous fangs and claws bring 
quick insensibility to pain in the flesh they 
lacerate. Men who have been mauled, 
however, usually dispute this. 

One other incident may be mentioned 
to combat the illusion cherished by many 
people that, like all felines, Leo is daunted 
by water. I had myself been skeptical of 
tales of lions swimming large rivers; but 
an incident which occurred at my friend’s 
camp a fortnight after the above con- 
yinced me that water is as ineffectual as 
fire to hold up Leo’s pursuit. 

The camp was built on a steep promon- 
tory, thirty feet above a deep backwater 
of the Quando River. One night six lions 
stampeded the cattle out of the kraal. 
Dashing past my friend’s hut with the 
lions in pursuit, two of his trained oxen 
jumped into the water. Without hesita- 
tion, two lions sprang after them, clung 
to them until they reached the bank, and 
there killed them! 

My friend was an old hunter, wise in 
the ways of King Leo. Next day he shot 
two of the tawny thieves and scientifically 
poisoned certain portions of the dead oxen. 
An Australian hunter who arrived a week 
later was less surprised at the six bleach- 
ing heads and dressed skins of the troop 
than at the evidence the ground still 
showed of their determined pursuit into 
the deep water of the lagoon. 

I have described these episodes as they 
actually occurred, since close association 
with King Leo has convinced me that it 
is criminal to create false impressions in 
the mind of those who may one day meet 
him for the first time. Many a life has been 
lost in first meetings with lions, elephants 
and buffalo through ill-advised action, due 
to fabulous tales narrated by hunters to 
cater to an appetite for the marvelous. 

Both panic and contempt are wrong. In 
daylight the lion resigns his kingship. He 
is then the hunted animal, and odds are 
with the confident, straight-shooting hun- 
ter. Nevertheless, at close quarters, at 
bay, wounded, or in long grass, let the 
hunter walk warily lest he receive the 
last surprise of his life. 

But at night the position is reversed. 
Leo’s sight then excels the hunter’s, and 
he is no longer dazed by sunlight or heavy 
with slumber. No matter the express rifle, 
nor the number he may have accounted for 
in daylight. The hunter is then but an in- 
sect—without sight, strength, smell, hear- 
ing, or speed—and he is pitted against a 
monarch possessing all these in excelsis. 

Tue Enp 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 41) 


and other smaller lakes. We reached our 
destination about 6:00 P.M. and made 
camp about five miles up toward the north 
end of the lake. Before we had our tent 
up, Ernie was back with a six-pounder for 
supper. 

The following day we fished the north 
end of the lake until dark and caught a 
number of lakers, the largest one weighing 
12 pounds. 

On May 23rd, we decided to try the 
eastern and southeastern portions of the 
lake and worked all the likely looking 
spots, but we hooked into no big ones. 
After lunch we headed toward our camp. 
At about 3:00 P.M., while rounding a low 
tock point, I hooked into what seemed 
tor a moment to be a rock. I remarked to 
the boys that I was fast to the bottom of 
the lake. Just then the fun started and 
Ernie yelled, “Your rock is going out to 
sea!” Then he started to paddle as hard 
as he could away from shore. 

I had 100 yards of line on my reel and 


in his first mad rush my fish took out 
almost 80 yards of it. For the next few 
moments I was a mighty busy fellow. The 
trout dashed back and forth just below 
the surface for quite some time and I 
only succeeded in getting one fairly good 
glimpse of him. All of a sudden, he took 
a notion to resort to submarine tactics 
and went down into the deepest hole that 
he could find. I worked him toward the 
surface several times but he seemed de- 
termined to go to the bottom. 

Finally his rushes became shorter and 
more feeble and Ernie edged the canoe 
toward shore. As soon as I could do so, 
I stepped on shore and coaxed my fish 
into shallow water. I managed to lead him 
in a groove in the rocks that seemed made 
for the purpose. The rest was easy. 

Ernie looked at his watch and casually 
remarked, “One hour and 35 minutes.” 

My trout weighed 26% pounds, and 
measured 40 inches in length and 24 inches 
in girth. My tackle consisted of a Bristol 
rod, a Pflueger reel, a Non-pareil line 
and a No. 5 McMann spoon. 


THE SEA TIGER 


dl 
(Continued from page 37) 


The women stated that they were sud- 
denly attracted to the surf of the ocean 
shore-line by frantic cries. Rushing from 
their parked automobile, they met the boy 
staggering from the water, holding his 
terribly lacerated arm. That the blood 
was pouring from it in a perfect stream is, 
of course, obvious. 


One of the women, hardly more than a | 


girl, acted with great poise. In some un- 
explainable manner she managed to get 
a tourniquet about the bleeding arm. With- 
out question, this saved the boy’s life. As 
it was, the shock attending the loss of 
blood was so great that we transfused al- 
most a quart of blood into him from his 
father later in the day of his operation. 

The boy finally became sufficiently re- 
covered to tell me in detail of his ghastly 
experience. Living for years in close asso- 
ciation with the beach, he thought nothing 
of swimming out quite a distance alone. 
This particular day he had been swim- 
ming along parallel with the shore some 
sixty to seventy feet beyond wading depth. 
Without warning he sensed some moving 
object at his side, and almost at the same 
instant felt and saw the barracuda seize 
his arm. 

He fought free and Headed for the shore, 
but before he could reach shallow water 
the fish struck again at his now useless 
arm. How he finally managed the desper- 
ate struggle to land in his extreme terror 
and weakness from loss of blood can only 
be imagined. He had no definite remem- 
brance of these details. Probably he faint- 
ed upon reaching the - beach, which 
accounts for the girl being able to com- 
press the arm. 

Some ten days later came the third 
event to enlighten me concerning the bar- 
racuda. Along with Capt. Charlie Thomp- 
son, a man who has lived alongside and 
fished the Florida Straits and adjacent 
waters for almost fifty years, we were 
again fishing. The fish were not striking 
a trolling bait, and some of our visiting 
friends were getting restless. 

Charlie always has a remedy for any 
situation. In this instance he stopped the 
motor and allowed the trolling lines, which 
were baited with cut bait, to sink idly in 
the blue water. Several minutes of this 
procedure had failed to bring results, and 
one of the men at a rod began slowly reel- 
ing in. The surrounding water was so per- 
fectly clear that the swirling bait could be 
seen several feet below the surface. 

(Continued on page 101) 
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Learn At Home 


Our lessons teach you EASILY AND QUICKLY 
how to MOUNT preserve, exactly like LIFE, all 
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MUSKY LORE 
By Dick Wood 


IE muskalonge, whose name is so 

widely abused, is one of the most 
fearless and at the same time one 

of the most elusive of fresh water 

fish. He will come up to the top of the 
water, within a paddle-length of a boat, 
in utter contempt of passengers; yet he 
may pass up the most tempting baits. Such 
cussedness in a fish is provocative, even fo 
the most ardent anglers. Yet the anticipa- 
tion or realization of a fight with one. of 
these battling fresh-water tigers is lure 
enough for the majority of anglers to 
keep a tight hold on their rod handles. 
Personally, after a 
score of years of fishing 
experience, I believe the 
muskalonge is sometimes 
over-rated as a fighter. 
My experience and ob- 
servation has been that 
while one musky will 
put up a decent scrap, 
another will come to 
gaff as docile as a Jer- 
sey calf to feed. Never- 
theless, a musky is a 
musky, rather limited in 
distribution, and distance 
certainly lends enchant- 
ment. Far be it from me 
to throw cold water on 
the sport of musky fish- 
ing. The very size and 
viciousness of the fish 
command the respect of 
anglers. The wilderness 
waters which harbor the 
muskalonge are a de- 
cided lure to the red- 
blooded sportsman. This 
fish’s uncanny sense of 
self-preservation makes 
the game of catching one a feat of skill 
that any angler should covet. Occasionally 
a specimen will put up a battle royal, and 
the very heftiness of the fish insures a 
demand for sturdy tackle and a strong 
arm. Surely the musky is a man’s fish. 
The best known musky waters, perhaps, 
are the St. Lawrence River, Lake of the 
Woods country of Canada and the Man- 
trap chain of lakes in Minnesota. The 
musky is also widely distributed in Ca- 
nadian waters between Rainy Lake and 
Algonquin Preserve; in northern Wis- 
consin and in Michigan. “Robie,” Ohio 
sports writer, calls muskalonge of Ca- 
nadian and North Woods waters the “big 
woods muskies” and rightly attributes 
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This department is the fisherman’s own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered, when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











them with more fighting ability than is 
possessed by the muskies of more southern 
range. 

It is not generally known that the 
musky, parading under the names of pike 
and jack, is widely distributed in the 
Ohio River drainage system and in most 
of the waters flowing westward from the 
Alleghanies situated between the states 
of New York and Georgia. In Kentucky, 





Shooting a musky is not considered sportsmanlike in many 


the Red and the Green Rivers are noted 
for their muskalonge. In West Virginia 
the Little Kanawha River harbors this 
husky game fish. To the writer’s knowl- 
edge, the musky is found in the fol- 
lowing streams of Tennessee: North 
Chickamauga, Tennessee, Daddy’s Creek, 
Emory, Holston, French Broad, Clinch 
and Little Tennessee. I am not so familiar 
with the streams of western Tennessee, 
but I have an idea that the musky will 
also be found in those waters. Horace 
Kephart assures us that it is found in 
some of the streams of western North 
Carolina. Chautauqua Lake near James- 
town, New York is quite noted for its 
muskalonge fishing, as are also several 





lakes and streams in the states of Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio. 

I once spent six weeks fishing in north- 
ern Minnesota. During two weeks of this 
time I made a canoe trip of over three 
hundred miles on practically virgin waters. 
During that period we caught countless 
numbers of game fish, without exceeding 
the limit at any time, and yet I never saw 
a muskalonge. Great northern pike and 
wall-eyed pike were the most abundant 
game fish, if we overlook the pickerel, 
Some of the isolated, small lakes were 
filled with bass but many of the more 
accessible, hard fished lakes—there are 
hard fished lakes in Minnesota—wouldn't 
produce a bass in an entire day of fishing. 

Muskalonge are found in Minnesota, and 
the best known lakes for 
this fish are Woman's 
Lake and the Mantrap 
chain, near Dorset. The 
musky’s range in Min- 
nesota seems to be re- 
stricted almost entirely 
to the waters located 
within one hundred 
miles of Park Rapids. 


HAVE already men- 

tioned that the musky 
is widely misnamed. The 
folks of Tennessee never 
heard of a fish by this 
name, unless they read 
it somewhere. Mention 
“jack” and their faces 
beam with pleasure. 
Even in Canada, the 
musky is called jack-fish 
by the natives. In other 
sections of the country, 
particularly Ohio, the 
muskalonge is called 
pike. Then, where ang- 
lers know this fish by its 
true name, many cannot 
distinguish between a musky and a great 
northern pike. A resort owner of Minne- 
sota insisted to the writer that the musky 
and great northern pike are one and the 
same fish, and he had been catching both 
varieties for a number of years. 

To me, a musky looks no more like a 
great northern pike than a bass looks like 
a crappie. There is a similarity in the 
shape of the fish and that is all. The gen- 
eral distinguishing mark is the coloring. 
Whitish spots on a dark base color de- 
note the pike; dark spots, or cross-bar 
groups, on a lighter base color, denote 
the musky. When the two fish are com- 
pared side by side, the pike is a decidedly 
spotted fish, while the musky appears to 


sections of the 
country. In others it is the customary thing to do 
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be a more mottled color, graduating from 
a whitish belly to a dark green back. 
The final marks of distinction are in the 
heads. The eyes of the musky are set 
farther up in the head than is true of the 
pike. Then the head of the musky is small 
in proportion to the size of the body, 


looks to him like a jolly good breakfast. 

I might as well state here that the angler 
who is out at daylight, and again, who 
fishes the period between sundown and 
dark, has the right idea about musky fish- 
ing. Tt is not a great deal of trouble for 
one of these big fish to get his belly full 





Photo Dick Wood 


It is not generally known that muskalonge are found in some southern states. Here 
is some ideal musky water in North Chickamauga Creek, Tennessee 


whereas the head of the pike is large. If 
still uncertain about the identity of the 
fish, look at the scales on the gill covers 
and cheeks. The pike has its cheeks and the 
gill covers scaled. The musky has a rim 
of scales on the upper edge of its cheeks 
and only half the gill covers scaled. In 
short, fully scaled cheeks denote a pike; 


in an hour of activity at dawn. Then he 
retreats to his lair like a cat and you 
couldn’t move him without resorting to 
dynamite. I’ve seen them lying: near the 
surface of the water, sunning themselves, 
on cool autumn days. They would move 
lazily out of the path of a boat and look 


Snow, Hail and Wea 


I mean Buck Skein keeps out weather—keeps out Rain 
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with contempt on the angler’s offering. or Snow or Hail, Play golf in the teeming rain all day 
When you experience this result, it is | long if you like, and my Buck Skein will keep you dry 
safe to say the fish are well fed or they | 28 toast. Hunt in the wet brush, where snow-laden 
p oa ye : branches shower you with moisture, and not a drop can 
resent your presence. Next time, get on | soak thra your old Buck Skein. If you work out of 
the water by daylight, and keep yourself | doors, you will find Buck Skein a brick wall against the 
cold damp fingers of Old Man Winter. 


half-scaled cheeks, the muskalonge. 

In its southern range the musky seems 
to thrive best in deep, sluggish creeks and 
small rivers. In the smaller streams, the 
musky keeps other weaker fish thinned 





“ 


down, unless there are bass or cats too 
large even for the musky’s gaping maws, 
and the stream soon becomes noted as 
jack-fish water. Since the muskalonge 
haunt the deep holes washed out at bends 
and along rock bluffs, these places are 
called “jack holes” by the natives. 

The musky is a natural ambusher. He 
seeks the shelter of a rock ledge, a sunken 
log or an over-hanging bank and patiently 
awaits his prey. Lying alongside a log or 
drift pile, the musky is hard to distinguish 
from a part of its surroundings. 

There are three popular methods of 
fishing for the muskalonge: bait or still 
fishing, bait casting and trolling. In most 
waters I consider live bait, properly fished, 
slightly more deadly than artificial bait. 


HILE I like still fishing with live 

bait for crappie and bass and get a 
decided kick in seeing the bobber go under, 
I do not consider bait fishing practical for 
muskalonge in most waters. The man who 
keeps casting or trolling from a moving 
boat will cover far more water, and there- 
by secure at least more strikes, if not more 
actual catches. At the right season, the 
musky is a real game fish and does not 
hesitate to strike both plugs and spoons. 
There is, however, an off season and that 
is generally during the latter part of-July 
and in August—particularly the latter 
month. I prefer September to any month 
of the year for musky fishing. When the 
frost is on the pumpkins and the. leaves 
are whirling down and forming a blanket 
on top of the water, you may be sure the 
muskalonge is out at daylight waiting to 
strike the first thing coming along that 


hidden as much as possible. 

Live bait fishing may be done with the 
simplest of still-fishing tackle. The ten- 
to sixteen-foot cane pole is popular with 
still fishermen, and the longer the better 
when fishing from shore. One must get 
his bait out beyond the weeds. Be sure 
the cane is well seasoned and strong. The 
line should be tied securely to the butt 
end of the pole and spiraled around the 
cane to the tip and then looped several 
times over the tip. Thé line from the tip 
should be about the length of the pole, 
or if a long line is needed, it should be 
about twice the length of the pole. 

Most still fishermen tie their own lead- 
ers. Do not make the common mistake of 
fishing in musky waters, even for bass, 
without a wire trace. I live near an ex- 
cellent musky stream, and just a few days 
ago a man lost a whale of a musky by 
its cutting the gut leader he was using. 
Piano or picture-frame wire, No. 3 bar- 
rel swivels and a pair of radio pliers are 
required for making leaders, which should 
be about twelve inches long and with a 
swivel at each end. The 4/0 hook is about 
the right size for the musky bait fisher- 
man. 

A hungry musky will take anything in 
the bait line from a grasshopper to a 
muskrat or a duckling. The usual baits 
are minnows and frogs, but in September, 
the grasshopper is perhaps the most kill- 
ing bait. A minnow about four to six 
inches long is the best size for large 
muskies but a large bait is not absolutely 
necessary, as many anglers seem to be- 
lieve. Small sunfish are perhaps the most 
prized natural food for muskalonge, but 
their use as a bait is usually prohibited. 





And if you buy the original Buck Skein your wife 


will find that every time it goes to the wash tub, it 
comes up smiling. Here’s my guarantee: 


YOUR MONEY BACK 


if Buck Skein (you'll insist upon the original) fades, 
shrinks or loses its soft leathery texture. 


The Buck Skein Jacket is made of double weight 


suede fabric for double wear; knitted belt, 100% pure 
wool; the notched natty coat collar is dressy, yet gives 


lect protection against the wind, - does the avs 
utton adjustable cuffs; two big pockets; color Bi 
Tan or Elephant Grey; the seams cannot rip 


and the buttons stick to their post. 


A great combination to wear with the Buck Skein 


Jacket is the one and only original 


BUCK SKEIN SHIRT $3.50 

It looks like leather and wears forever. Big and roomy 
with two large flap pockets; double stitched seams, coat 
style. Looks like a million dollars and wears like a 
steel plow. 
Insist that your dealer give you a genuine Buck Skein. 

for the name. [fhe is all sold out, mail my coupon 
below enclosing the price of your Buck Skein Jacket 
or Shirt, and I will send yours prepaid myself. 


FREE? 


That thrilling book, “Purple — 
Nate,” a brutal tale of hot 
love in the cold Yukon. . Ln, 
would cost you $1 in a store M 

. free with every Buck 
Skein Shirt or Jacket. 


LUSTBERG, NAST & CO., Inc., Makers 
Dept. C9, 331 Broadway, New York City 


See that T get (Check Here) 

A Buck Skein Shirt at $3.50 O 

A Buck Skein Jacket at $5.50 O) 

And a copy of “Purple Nate” free with either. 
Neck Band Size...... 

Here’s my check (] or ‘money order [] 























TOBACCO 
FRIENDSHIP! 


pur a friendly light to a pipeful 
of Old King Cole Smoking 
Tobacco... get ready man for the 
greatest smoke you've ever en- 
joyed! What a blend ...ten of the 
choicest imported and domestic 
tobaccos. Sweet-smelling, slow- 
burning, cool and mild but with 
plenty of “kick”—a “he-man's” 
smoke if ever there was one. 





Here's a get-acquainted coupon. 
Send it along with a dime to cover 
postage and tax and we'll send 
you a sample packet. 


OLD KING COLE 


SMOKING MIXTURE 


Awarded Grand Prize and Gold Medal at 
International Expos. Florence, Italy 1929 


B. WASSERMAN CO. 

83 Chambers St., New York, N.Y. 
Nome 

Address 

Town and Stote. 


Deolers Name. 
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) THE JOINTED 
DIKIE MINNOW 





Weight % oz. No. 2600 
Length 4% in. Price $1.25 


Big Fish—usually go to deep water—on hot 
sultry day ut come up along shore—with 
ravenous appetites—to f in the cool, 
early morning—or late evening! 

That’s when Mike Brown, proprietor of one 
of the finest fishing camps at Grand Rapids, 
Minn., gets °em! And he knows that the Big 
Fish, and smaller ones, too—just can’t resist 
the Jointed Pikie Minnow! Because it’s true- 
to-nature in size, shape, color—and natural 
swimming movement! The 40-inch Northern 
Pike, shown above, is only one of the many 
Big Fish he recently has taken on his Jointed 
Pikie Minnow, No. 2602. 

Be sure you use a Jointed Pikie—if you 
want to catch some real Big Fish! 

Every Creek Chub Lure is made to Catch Fish! At 
your dealer’s or direct! Our beautiful new 
colored catalogue sent FREE upon request. 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 


139 S. Randolph St. GARRETT, IND. 
Manufactured in Canada by ALLCOCK, LAIGHT & 
WESTWOOD, TORONTO, ONT. 


(REEKCHUB BAITS (ATCH MORE HSH 
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Meadow frogs are equally enticing to both 
muskies and large bass, which often in- 
habit the same waters. 

One sees some monstrous tackle em- 
ployed in musky fishing. Block and tackle 
methods are no doubt inspired by the 
stories which novices read about the lordly 
fighting muskalonge, the “tiger of inland 
waters.” It would be hard for some of 
these anglers to believe that the expert 
fly caster, William C. Vogt, landed a 
30-pound muskalonge from the St. Croix 
River with a 3%-ounce split-bamboo fly 
rod and a commensurately light-test line. 
If Bill can perform this stunt, surely the 
average angler should give the musky 
an even break by using regulation cast- 
ing tackle. There is no excuse whatsoever 
for the salt water tackle employed by many 
anglers, 

A few months ago, in fishing with a 
party from West Palm Beach, we used 
18-pound test lines and 6-ounce rod tips 
for catching cavalla, or great kingfish 
three to four feet long, and not a line 
was broken in taking five of these fight- 
ing fish. Of course, a profusion of snags 
or rock ledges in the water will compli- 
cate matters; but in open water, an 18- 
pound test line should hold any musky. 


USE the same tackle in casting for 

bass, pike and muskalonge; that is, a 
5-ounce bamboo rod, a casting reel 
loaded with 50 yards of waterproofed, 18- 
pound test silk line and a wire trace. By 
handling this rig carefully, it may be used 
for trolling but it is safer to employ a 
different type of rod and reel. I like the 
big automatic trolling reel mighty well for 
muskalonge fishing, as it will hold 80 to 
100 yards of line. The trolling rod may 
be made of either steel or bamboo; and 
four to five feet long. When fishing alone, 
the ..d ought to be long enough to extend 
over the stern of the boat from the rower’s 
seat. 

In making up a kit of lures for musky 
fishing, I would include about four of the 
minnow-type lures, two of the under- 
water kind and two surface plugs; one 
revolving or “like-nothing-alive” lure; one 
or two pork-rind lures with a bottle of 
rinds; two or three June bugs or other 
effective types of spinners mounted on 
wire traces with bare hooks for bait or 
feather treble hooks ; a few trolling spoons 
in copper and in nickel-and-red finishes ; 
and a frog harness. I prefer my treble 
hooks covered with red, white and guinea 
feathers, which seems to make about the 
most effective combination. 

For trolling, it is well to use a heavier 
line than is needed for casting. A 12-, 15- 
or 18-pound test linen line should suffice 
for the heaviest fishing. In trolling, the 
lure should ride a few feet under water. 
The depth will be regulated by the speed 
of the boat and weight of the lure or 
sinker. If the lure goes too deep it will 
be almost sure to foul in weeds or snags 
on the bottom. 

The troll fisherman should clear the 
weed fringe by 20 to 50 feet, depending 
on depth of the water, and he should fol- 
low around the lake shore. In crossing the 
coves, especially, look for strikes. One 
can almost invariably raise a great north- 
ern pike or a musky in the lake bay about 
one-quarter of a mile across. It is ad- 
visable to troll these coves, not straight 
across, but in a rainbow curve. In troll- 
ing small streams I generally steer the 
boat down the center, but if the stream is 
more than 100 feet wide and deep on both 
sides, I would troll about 25 feet from 
each bank. 

The caster keeps his distance from the 
bank, say 40 to 50 feet, and shoots his 
lures into the water pockets that “look 





musky.” The log jutting into water, the 
stump with washed-out roots, a drift pile 
or a rock ledge—any of these places, 
fringed by deep water, are apt to cover 
a musky, 

The muskalonge doesn’t always rush the 
lure or bait as will the bass. I’ve had 
them follow the lure right to within an 
arm’s length of the boat, then calmly sink 
out of sight like a submarine. However, 
when this happens to you, don’t make an 
uproar in the boat, cussing your luck and 





Photo Frank Schanszle, Jr. 


The real big fellows, like this 41-pounder, 
come from northern waters 


telling the world about it. Simply cast 
the bait or lure back into the water and 
the chances are good that the musky will 
take it. Most anglers get excited when 
they first glimpse the musky and either 
retard the speed of the lure, causing the 
spinner to stop motion or else fairly jerk 
the lure away from the fish. The musky 
generally doesn’t make a frantic rush to 
take the bait, but simply swims up be- 
hind it, opens its mouth and closes on the 
bait in a very calm manner. I’ve had a 
musky come three times after a spoon lure 
before I finally hooked it. 


HEN you see or feel a musky take 

an artificial lure, set the hook hard. 
It takes a rather powerful strike to set a 
hook in the tough, bony mouth of the mus- 
kalonge. And you can’t be too quick about 
it. The musky senses an artificial bait the 
moment its jaws close upon one, and there 
is immediate action. In fact, the musky is 
going to do the surprising thing immedi- 
ately after you set the hook. One of its 
most effective, or disastrous tricks—de- 
pending on whether it is the viewpoint of 
the angler or of the fish—is to rush directly 
toward the boat. Unless the angler is on 
his guard, the rod tip is apt to whip down 
over the stern of the boat and be snapped 
in two immediately. The thing to do is 
to give the fish the line and keep the rod 
up. When the fish is clear of the boat, 


* maintain a taut line. The musky will stir 


the water into a foam, jump and shake 
its head like a mad bulldog, and a plug 
hooked shallow will invariably fly loose. 
Sometimes the lures are thrown clear out 
on land or back into the boat, so viciously 
does the musky shake its head. When the 
fish has to fight both a taut line and the 
spring in the rod, the lure isn’t often 
thrown. A single hook or a light spinner 
cannot be ejected as easily as a plug. 
I’m speaking now about the fighting 
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muskalonge of good weight, such as are 
found in Canadian waters. One of these 
fish requires both strength and skill to 
land, and there is a considerable element 
of danger about it, especially when the 
anglers are in a canoe or small canvas 
boat. Never let the line get wrapped 
around your wrist or leg or hung on the 
gunwale of the boat. It doesn’t take any 
stretch of the imagination to conceive of 
what might happen with a 40-pound 
muskalonge at the other end of the line. 
Of course, as stated before, there are 
specimens of the musky which put up a 
poor fight, especially small ones taken in 
Southern waters. But you just can’t tell 
what a musky will do and it is better to 
be on the safe side by being alert and 
wide awake. 


BEAVERS A FACTOR IN THE 
DEPLETION OF FISHES 


By John W. Titcomb 


Sup’t. Connecticut State Board of Fisheries 
and Game 


HERE is a general impression that 

beavers are beneficial to trout streams 
because the dams these animals construct 
create pools, but it is coming to be recog- 
nized that the beaver is sometimes a very 
serious factor in destroying the fish pro- 
ductivity of streams. In the sparsely set- 
tled portions of the country where beavers 
are still thriving under natural conditions, 
there is usually sufficient space for both 
the angler and the beaver. Favorable con- 
ditions for beavers exist in large portions 
of some Canadian Provinces but in limited 
areas of only a few states. There seems to 
be a tendency to restore the beaver in con- 
junction with the establishment of forest, 
fish and game preserves, both public and 
private, and for that reason I am led to 
discuss the subject. 

Occasionally the beavers create a pond 
on a trout stream, which increases the 
productivity of a portion of the stream. 
Or again they may raise the level of a 
pond or lake, as a result of which angling 
conditions are improved. On the other 
hand, it often happens that the beaver dam 
creates a large shallow pond which, when 
subjected to the hot rays of the sun, 
reaches a temperature too high to be con- 
genial for trout. At times the water dis- 
charging from such a dam has so high a 
temperature that it renders the stream be- 
low entirely unfit for trout during its 
whole length, or at least to some point 
below where acquisitions of colder water 
restore the natural conditions to a partial 
degree. 

Some of the pools which have been cre- 
ated by beaver dams yield many trout much 
larger than those ordinarily caught before 
the stream was dammed and may produce 
some satisfactory fishing for a period of 
from two to five years. In that respect the 
result is similar to that which follows the 
reservoiring of natural lakes or ponds, be- 
cause for a few years the fishy inhabitants 
find an abnormal amount of food and tem- 
porarily attain abnormal growth. Ordi- 
narily the fishes which inhabited the area 
before the dam was created are the only 
ones which attain this abnormal growth 
and oftentimes they are limited to spring- 
holes and inlets during hot weather. Natu- 
rally, the anglers resort to those places 
until the fishes are reduced to a minimum; 
consequently, after a few years it fre- 
quently happens that such ponds produce 
very few trout. If there were minnows, 
chubs or other warm water fishes in the 
stream before it was dammed, these be- 
come very numerous, consuming the food 
of the young trout as well as the trout 
eggs and fry. 

Beavers must never be introduced into 
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GUARANTEED 
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ONLY Meisselbach ever gave you the re- 

markably accurate casting of the famous 
Meisselbach Bull’s-Eye Reel. If you want better 
casting still, especially with the lighter baits, 
your reel is the new Meisselbach “Special,” 
with its spool molded completely of Bakelite. 


Starts quicker, stops quicker—you get the 
very finest accuracy with the least effort. Gives 
you distance and delicacy with the lightest baits, 
including spinners and spoons. Spool weighs 
a whole ounce less than metal, yet has tensile 
strength, rigidity and toughness far above every 
possible strain or stress. Solidly locked on a 
square axle of nickel steel. 


For big fish that will give you a real fight, 


Meisselbach. Autofly Reel, $5.00 
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go in for better casting. Use this new improved 
reel with the modern high-efficiency spool. Put 
your bait right where, when and how to get 
those immediate, savage strikes that mean a 
battle royal. 


Large, ample 100-yard size, yet weighs only 
6 1-2 ounces. Handsome, with end plates of 
polished Permo and all metal parts heavily 
nickel plated. Nickel steel rustless pivots and 
adjustable phosphor bronze bearings. Best 
level wind made. Price only $6.00. 


Ask your dealer. If not supplied, please 
write us. New descriptive folder and complete 
catalog full of valuable fishing 
information, FREE. 


The A. F. Meisselbach Division of The General Industries Co. 


3021 Taylor Street, Elyria, Ohio 
Manufacturers of the Original and Genuine Meisselbach Fishing Reels 


Meisselbath Bull’s-Eye Reel, $5.00 


Meisselbach Rainbow Fly Reel, $5.00 
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124-128 Atlantic Avenue 


ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. CO. 


Enjoy Your Camping Out Nights 
With a Perfection Air Bed 


N° cots, no trailers needed. Just open your grip and unroll 
your air bed. Inflated in a jiffy—always insures a comfort- 
+ able night’s rest. Made of pure rubber with detachable khaki 

cover. Furnished in five standard stock sizes, at pre-war prices. 


A number of our mattresses made 25 years ago, are still in use. 


Send for circular 105 with 
illustrated, complete details. 


Dealers and Agents wanted everywhere. 









Brooklyn, N. Y. 








A New Book 
by Van CampeEN HeEmner! 


“Beneath The Southern 
Cross” 


The tale of an adventurous voyage 
thru the islands of the West Indies. 
For every lover of boating, fishing 
and adventure. You will want this 
one. 


Price: $3.00. With Year’s Sub- 
scription for Field & Stream: 

















FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct with the Only 
Manufacturing Specialists 


Because the thrill of the catch is 
all the keener when rod and reel 
are the handiwork of craftsmen- 
specialists, your veteran angler in- 
variably goes out of his way to 
purchase tackle from a specialist. 
Anglers as well as manufacturers, 
since 1867, we have continued to 
satisfy the exacting requirements 
of men who look upon angling as a fine art and 
who exercise discernment and taste in the selection 
of tackle. Every item worthy to bear the vom Hofe 
name is custom-built. The immediate sale is our 
last thought; the customer’s satisfaction our first. 


2c stamp brings 168 page catalog 
Edward vom Hofe é& Co. 


90 Fulton Street New York City 
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Reel and Rod 


in one piece 
with the BEATY 
adjustable locking 


Reel Seat 


From far off Australia, as 





a Hed well as hundreds of anglers 
| ped throughout the U. S. have 
} x | bought the Beaty, adjustable, 
iY ei locking reel seat and ended 
17 C8 once and for all the slipping, 
¥ sliding, weaving, reel seat. 
— Simple, patented, perfected, 
rx foolproof. Get yours today. 

ff i Mail orders leave next out- 

i | going train. Beaty Reel Seat 


es easily installed, on or off in a 

4A jiffy, for Fly Rod, $2.00; for 

9 gait Rod, $2.50; for Surf 

v= Rod, $3.75; for Tarpon Rod, 

a $10, (with handle $12.50). 
Order now. 


The Bug House of America 
Drawer A 
Makers Nature Flies. 


Butte Montana 
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Use Frost Flies and catch the choicest 
werywhere prefer 
Frost Flies. Your dealer has 
them or can get them for you. 
Always ask for Frost Flies. 
Send for our latest catalog. 

















Genuine 


AL WILSON 
New Tackle 


“THE ALWING” 


Patented 


A fully equipped lure for 
Tarpon, Tuna, Swordfish, Marlin 
Yellowtail and all the big ones. 
Manufactured by Al Wilson 





AN) Company, makers of world 
\\ famous Trolling Spoons and 
pe" Spinners. Sold by all leading 
Sporting Goods Dealers. 

\ Write for catalog to 


AL WILSON COMPANY 
Wy _ 1539 Folsom _St., San Francisco 


Fisherman's Pipe 
Specially gotten up, with patented “‘doodad”, by 
veteran, outdoor pipe-smoker for insur- 
ing a longer, better, sweeter smoke and 
keeping sparks and ashes from fiying into 
your face or setting fire to anything when 
fishing, hunting, motoring or doing anything else in 
the open. Good grade, imported briar, straight or 
bent stem, $1.50 









guarantee. 


back le 
PATENTED SPECIALTIES CO. 597 Todd Building, Louisville, Ky. 








— FISH FICHT FOR FROST FLIES 





FREE Hildebrandt’s Hints 
Chock full of fish-catching tackle 
and hints on how to use it—the 
old favorite Hildebrandt spinners 
and flies and a lot of new items. UJ 
If you want to catch more fish in 
1930, send for this book. Free for 
the asking. 

John J. Hildebrandt Co., 190 HighSt., Logansport, Ind. 
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a land of trout streams and ponds without 
full recognition of the possible detrimental 
results which I have referred to above. 

Some examples of the detrimental ef- 
fects caused by beavers can be found in 
the Adirondacks and other places in the 
state of New York. 

I will cite as a specific example my per- 
sonal experience while in search of a suit- 
able water supply for a trout rearing sta- 


tion to be used as an auxiliary to the Old 
Forge Hatchery at Fulton Chain, New 
York. Tributary to Eighth Lake of the 
Fulton Chain, is a spring-fed stream on 
which the state maintained a trout hatch- 
ery and rearing ponds under lease many 
years ago but which were later abandoned. 
Some years thereafter, I visited this 
stream and hatchery site with the foreman 
of the Old Forge Hatchery who had in- 
forrmed me that the water was very satis- 
factory for rearing trout. The temperature 
reading of the water at the old hatchery 
site registered around 80 degrees, much to 
the discomfiture of the foreman. He fol- 
lowed up the stream towards its source, 
only to discover that beavers had con- 
structed a dam. The result was that a large 
swampy area had been flooded, thereby 
raising the temperature beyond that which 
would make it suitable as a habitation for 
trout. Thus a considerable mileage of trout 
water was destroyed as well as a good 
feeder to a lake—a feeder which was in 
earlier days the natural habitat of trout. 
The project of a rearing station had to be 
abandoned. 

Upper Ausable Lake of the Ausable 
Club in the Adirondacks is fed by small 
streams emanating from springs, but the 
main water supply is through the Inlet 
from Marcy Brook and its tributaries. The 
Marcy Brook and its tributaries originate 
outside of the Club Preserve and drain a 
large watershed of hills and high moun- 
tains. Much of this watershed was lum- 
bered over a ten-year period, beginning 
about 1890. The adverse effects of defor- 
estation upon the water supply were not 
recognized as seriously affecting the sup- 
ply of fishes in the lake. If there were any 
adverse effects from deforestation, con- 
ditions must have improved in the 22 years 
after the termination of lumbering oper- 
ations when I was requested to make a 
superficial survey of fishing conditions 
which were said to be at low ebb. 

The survey disclosed that a prominent 
cause of fish depletion was a beaver dam 
which had been constructed on the main 
inlet to Upper Lake about two years be- 
fore my visit. This had resulted in the 
flooding of about 50 acres of swamp and 


alders to a depth of 18 inches to 2 feet. 
The dam itself was about 3 feet high in 
the channel of the brook. During hot 
weather an abnormal amount of evapor- 
ation upon this flooded area caused a re- 
duced volume of flow and a temperature 
unfavorable for trout. Moreover, in this 
instance the higher water temperatures 
had favored the increase of undesirable 
fishes such as shiners, red fins, dace and 


iN 


Photo Dr. Chas. H. Townsend 
Oftentimes the beaver dam operates like a screen and obstructs the passage of fishes 
to their natural spawning grounds 


suckers in the Upper Lake. Their presence 
in normal numbers under average water 
conditions was desirable as food for the 
trout. The change in temperature condi- 
tions caused by the beaver dam,however, 
had reduced the area of the lake which was 
habitable for trout and increased the for- 
age fishes until they had become quite ob- 
jectionable. I recommended the destruc- 
tion of the dam on the ground that the 
esthetic value of the beavers was not suf- 
ficient to compensate for the loss of the 
fine trout fishing. 

As in the case of the brown trout there 
are places where the beaver should be pro- 
tected and encouraged. On the large fish- 
ing club preserves in Canada there is 
ample room for the beaver and it is an 
added attraction. On these preserves it 
matters little if trout conditions are occa- 
sionally upset on a comparatively small 
area by their activities. 

The conservation laws of many states 
prohibit the use of screens and aim to reg- 
ulate or facilitate the passage of fishes 
over or by dams. Yet the beaver is often 
permitted, without moléstation, to do the 
things forbidden to men, for oftentimes the 
beaver dam operates like a screen, passing 
the water and obstructing the passage of 
fishes to their natural spawning grounds. 


THE WHALE SHARK 
By Seth Briggs 


HERE is always a great fascination 
about any living thing that is excep- 
tionally large or one that is excessively 
rare. Both of these features the whale 
shark (Rhineodon typus) combines to a 
superlative degree. Added to this fact, the 
whale shark has been given a great amount 
of publicity within the last few years in 
newspapers and periodicals, both popular 
and scientific. Many of these publications 
have told some weird and wonderful tales 
about the appearance and habits of this 
strange creature. On this account and also 
because of the recent popular interest, I 
thought a short article on our friend 
Rhineodon might find a worthy place in 
this Department. 
Before going any further, however, I 
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would like to say that I am greatly in- 
debted to Dr. E. W. Gudger of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History and to 
the various papers which he has published 
on the whale shark for practically all of 
my information. I feel perfectly confident 
in saying that Dr. Gudger is easily the 
greatest authority on this great marine 
animal. Because of its extreme rarity, 
however, and the immense difficulties en- 
countered in handling the comparatively 
few specimens which have been captured, 
due to their enormous size, the story of 
the shark’s life history is still very far 
from being complete. 

According to all available records, the 
first whale shark ever seen or heard about 
was harpooned by fishermen in Table Bay 
off the Cape of Good Hope at the southern 
end of Africa. Fortunately for science 
this fish fell into the hands of Dr. Andrew 
Smith, surgeon to the troops stationed in 
South Africa. The skin was finally pur- 
chased for about £6 and was later given 
to the Paris Museum. 


ROM that time on, whale sharks were 

reported as having been captured in the 
following localities: In 1850 at Kurrachee 
in northwestern India, west of the Indus 
River; in 1862 and 1883 off Ceylon; in 
1865 in the Gulf of California. This fish 
was not only the first but, as far as is 
known, the last one ever taken on the 
western coast of North America. In 1902 
the first Rhineodon ever seen on the east- 
ern coast of North America, in fact the 
first ever heard of in the Atlantic Ocean, 
was stranded on the beach off Ormond, 
Florida. This specimen measured only 18 
feet in length. The first whale shark taken 
in Philippine waters was reported in Sep- 
tember, 1910. Dr. David Starr Jordan 
—" another specimen from there in 
1915. 

The second Rhineodon reported from 
Florida was captured in May, 1912, by 
Capt. Charles Thompson near Miami, A 
very complete account of its capture is 
given by Mr. Charles T. Brooks of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, who had chartered Capt. 
Thompson and his boat for a fishing trip. 
Unfortunately, I haven’t the space to go 
into details about this fish. Suffice to say 
the shark was first seen close to the via- 
duct near Knight’s Key. It was harpooned 
at 9:30 A. M. and at various times during 
the day it was shot in the back 40 or 50 
times with a rifle. As is very characteris- 
tic of this species of shark, it showed ab- 
solutely no fight or displayed not the 
slightest resistance. Its actions were ex- 
tremely sluggish. About 5:30 P. M. the 
shark gave in completely and was finally 
stranded on the beach. 

This fish measured 38 feet in length and 
18 feet in circumference, and while noth- 
ing definite is known about its weight, it 
has been estimated at anywhere from 5 
to 15 tons. The color was a sort of mouse- 
grey and almost the entire fish, including 
the first and second dorsal fins and the 
upper lobe of the tail, were covered with 
parallel lines of yellow spots measuring 
2 to 3 inches in diameter. 

The third whale shark from these 
waters was taken by a Dr. Schlegel and 
others on June 10, 1919. It was captured 
in the Bay of Florida near Man-of-War 
Key and measured 31 feet in length. 

In June, 1923, the fourth Rhineodon re- 
ported from Florida waters was harpooned 
by Mr. Claude Nolan, ten miles below 
Long Key. This specimen was examined 
for the American Museum of Natural 
History by Mr. L. L. Mowbray. 

When this fish was first sighted near 
the surface of the water, it was apparently 
asleep. After two harpoons were thrown 
into it, however, it lashed the water 
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Lov J. Errincer, Detroit, Mich. 
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“the best money can buy!” 


Dardevle 3% 
in. long. 1% 
wide, 1 ounce, 





$1.00 


for catalog and 


Be sure you get Genuine Dardevles! 


Unhappily, the code of ethics among tackle makers 
has not yet advanced to the point where the origi- 
nator of an entirely unique angling lure is left to 
enjoy the modest fruits of his industry. 

The ever growing success of the Dardevle lures 
has brought forth 
shameless imitations. 

I know that Dardevle lures will take fish for 
you. The counterfeits are of worse than question- 
able value. You can identify the genuine by the 


“DARDEVLE” 
Detroit, U. 8. A. 


L Eppi 
ou J. Eppinger 
“Outfitters of Sportsmen” 
Dept. C 131-135 Cadillac Square LOS. 
Detroit, Mich. SSeS 


YPICAL of thousands of letters from enthusiastic 
brother anglers, who have been converted to the 
“Dardevle” lures, is Mr. Griggs letter printed here. 


55” 


In their fourteenth year upon the market more Dardevles 
have already been bought by anglers than in any previous 
year! Some record—especially when general business conditions 
are not exactly breaking all records. Must be that in times like these 
anglers are confining their buying to tried and proven lures that 
they are sure will “bring home the bacon.’ 

For your late season fishing trips, be sure your kit contains a 
complete assortment of Dardevles, in all sizes and color combinations. 


’ 


See these Iures at your dealers—and send the coupon today 
‘Fisherman’s Luck’’—a great angling story. 







greed-begotten brood of 


money can buy. SOS ’ 

I have taken all kinds of game Lou says—When fish change their / «. oe? Y ff / 
fish on your Dardevles from Crap- : e SP as Pa Ps af ‘ 
pies to Muskies; wouldn't think of habits, Pu change we lures!” 7 Rao SY r ff 4 
starting a fishing trip without a Z Sec: A v Z oe J 
good supply. Lee S,¢ & f F 

2 e é 


J. Curtis Grice, Hopkinton, Iowa 
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by Delta 
TheBuddy 


handiest flashlight lantern on the market. Serves 
every portable light use. Just 3%” high—slips out 
of sight in a coat pocket. Throws 600 ft. beam. Uses 
two common flashlight cells. Simple. Complete less 
batteries, $1.50. $2.00 in Canada. 


Th eAp ollo —the big leader of 


electric lanterns for 16 years. Five times more light 
than a flashlight. A real steady working light, power- 
ed by two ordinary No. 6 dry cells. Simple, sturdy, 
convenient. Complete less batteries, $2.75. $3.70 in 
Canada. 


For every portable light use you'll find Delta 
lights better, more convenient. Your favorite deal. 
er has the snappy little ‘“‘Buddy’’ and the big 
powerful Apollo. Ask about them TODAY. 


Delta 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
MARION INDIANA 
Dept. 902 


Sportsman Photography 


Portable Lights. 


| Hunters .. . fishermen . . . all of you who follow the 
trail of wild life. The Memo is your camera. With 
ing ease, it records all those personal incidents and 
episodes that make your outd d i 
recall. It gets 500 
with $5 worth of film—50 





Condensed 





to 


ictures 





= La 5S 
the film. Operates instantly, 
easily; no bother. A twick of 
the thumb advances the film. 
Spyglass finder; takes them 
instantly, as you see them. 
Gives the 

illustrating letters ... en- 
os gore: for the album ... 


titles, to 
of uses beyond the scope of other cameras. 5 


mbnail prints for 





complete reels, with Momo pletuye Ghee 
ow on the screen. The Memo has hundreds 


Memo Camera only $20. 





r 





ous 





AGFA ANSCO OF BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Please send me free 56-page Memo handbook 
ee 


Address___ : J 
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| shark was towed toward Long Key. 


, True Temper, one piece, | 
rapier steel rod with its | 


clock spring temper is built 
for sportsmen—by sportsmen. 


To create its wonderful, live, 
supple strength, we have put 
into its manufacture all our 
skill and experience gained 
in over 100 years in working 
with fine steel. 


A rod with this kind of a 
pedigree should capture the 
sportsman’s heart—and it has. 
In fact the True Temper Rod 
has succeeded as no other 
fishing rod has ever done. 


Now, this success looks mighty 





attractive to imitators in just | 


the same way that a private 
gunning or fishing club's 
ground looks “good” 


ea its last. It measured 31 feet and 5 inches 


market fisherman or gunner. | 


We intend, however, to pre- 
serve our rights and the rights 
of sportsmen to a product of 
such basic merit as a True 


Temper Fishing Rod by pre- | 


venting anyone from flooding 
the market with cheap imita- 
tions which are bound to dis- 
appoint the sportsman user. 


Every genuine True Temper 
Rod has the words “True| 
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furiously. About 60 shots from a .30-30 
rifle were fired into the region of its back- 
bone. Most of these were deliberately 
placed in the fish’s caudal region in order 
to paralyze its tail. 

The shark was then attacked by means 
of lances in its gill region. This resulted 
in profuse bleeding which weakened the 
fish considerably. Finally a rope was fast- 
ened around the small of the tail and the 
On 


the way, it began to lash.the water violent- 
ly with its enormous pectoral fins. Each 





near Havana. This fish was taken on 
March 10 of this year but it is claimed 
that it had been seen for two or three 
years previously. Numerous attempts had 
been made to capture it but without suc- 
cess. Finally the combined crews of two 
launches managed to work a steel cable 
over the beast’s body and around the pec- 
toral fins. When the noose was pulled 
tight, it completely crippled the powerful 
pectoral fins. By this means, as well as 
a few harpooris and about 50 rifle shots, 
the shark was eventually stranded on 





Photo American Museum Natural History 


The whale shark—according to a model in the American Museum of Natural History 


time it did so, the three boats which were 
towing the fish were stopped as suddenly 
as though they had grounded. 

Friend Rhineodon had been sighted at 
10:00 o'clock in the morning and finally 
arrived at Long Key at midnight, where 
it was tied to a dock. At 3:00 o’clock the 
following morning, the shark suddenly 
grew very energetic and almost tore the 
dock to pieces. 

On the afternoon of June 11, 54 hours 
after the fish was harpooned, it breathed 


in-length and 23 feet in girth just back of 


| the pectoral fins. The upper lobe of the 


Temper” stamped in the butt | 
of the rod itself. Look for it, | 


if you want the thrill and satis- 
faction which the True Temper 
Rod alone can give. May we 
send you a catalog? 
THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
Sporting Goods Division 
1928 Keith Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


The Toledo: 


Highest grade TrueTem- 
per Rod with offset reel 
seat handle, genuine 

te guide and tip top, 
Finished in black nickel 
or special “Afco”. If 
your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, write us. 


RUE TEMPER 
FisHING Roos 


tail was 7 feet long and the vertical spread 
of the entire tail was exactly 12 feet. 

It had been hoped that the skin of this 
specimen could be preserved but unfor- 
tunate circumstances prevented this. In 
the first place, the temperature of the 
water was excessively high at that time 
—91.4 degrees Fahrenheit. The result was 
that almost the entire carcass rapidly be- 
came decomposed. Secondly, while Rhine- 
odon was being towed to Long Key, a 
band of 12- or 14-foot tiger or leopard 
sharks were attracted by the smell of 
blood, and almost tore the whale shark 
apart. As many as eight or ten of the 
marauders were on its back at one time 
ripping off great pieces of flesh. The re- 
sult was that only some of the harder por- 
tions of Rhineodon’s skeleton were saved. 

It may be interesting to note that when 
Mowbray examined the shark while it 
was tied to the dock at Long Key, he 
noticed a remora, or sucking fish, swim- 
ming in and out of the whale shark’s 
mouth. These parasites attach themselves 
to various fish, such as sharks, barracuda 
and swordfish. 

On November 20, 1927, another Rhine- 
odon was taken off Jaimanitas, a little 
fishing village in the suburbs of Havana, 


| Cuba. This fish measured roughly 32 feet 


in length and 18 feet in girth. Its liver 


| weighed 900 pounds and its heart 43 


pounds. Like the others, this shark, too, 
was very sluggish and stupid. It merely 
dragged around the boat from which it 
was harpooned, which is typical of almost 
every specimen captured to date. Twenty 
hours after being harpooned, it was hauled 
on shore. 

In Science of June 20, 1930, Dr. Gudger 
and W. H. Hoffman report the capture 
of another whale shark off Cojunar, also 


shore. It was 34 feet long and weighed 
at least 9 tons. 

As intimated at the beginning of this 
article, there is still much that is not 
known about the whale shark. However, 
from the comparatively few specimens 
which have been captured, at least a few 
things have been learned. One of the 
strangest of these is the creature’s ex- 
tremely mild and harmless manners. Not 
a single instance has ever been recorded 
of a whale shark attempting to attack its 
pursuers. In fact, complete docility has 
in every case been its most outstanding 
characteristic. 

The animal’s teeth and strange feeding 
habits, in part, may account for this fact. 
One would naturally expect such an enor- 
mous creature to be ferocious in its habits 
and to be capable of swallowing several 
full-grown men at one huge gulp. Such 
stories have been told but here is another 
instance of where truth is stranger than 
fiction. The whale shark has about 6,000 
teeth arranged in 12 to 15 rows in each 
jaw, the largest of the teeth being only 
about one-eighth of an inch in length. 
Rhineodon’s diet consists almost entirely 
of tiny molluscs, crustaceans and very 
small fishes and because of its peculiar 
gill apparatus, it is capable of straining 
minute forms of plankton from the water. 


CCORDING to the records of the 60 
more or less authentic instances of 
whale sharks which have been seen or cap- 
tured since 1828, the geographical range of 
this great marine creature apparently in- 
cludes the tropical and sub-tropical waters 
of the seven seas. It is obviously rare, 
however, and is also extremely solitary in 
its habits. The lengths of those specimens 
captured have varied from 14 feet and 9% 
inches up to 45 feet. The latter was the 
size of a specimen taken in the Indian 
Ocean. As a matter of fact, the whale 
shark appears to be most abundant in those 
waters. The average adult size of Rhine- 
odon probably ranges from 30 to 40 feet. 
Capt. Laurie Mitchell told me recently that 
he saw a Rhineodon in New Zealand wa- 
ters that would have measured 60 feet. 
Such, briefly, is the story of this weird 
beast. Scientists all over the world are 
making efforts to study its life history, 
but Rhineodon’s great rarity makes this 
a very difficult thing to do. Some day, no 
doubt, the complete story will be told. 
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SEPTEMBER AND THE 
CONTEST 


HE fishing season, at least for the 

majority of us, is rapidly drawing to 
a close. A number of lucky folks who live 
in southern climes can indulge in their 
favorite sport for almost twelve months 
in the year. But for most of you who read 
these pages, winter is just around the 
corner. A great many, too, will not be 
able to resist the feel of a trigger in an- 
other few weeks and, as a result, fishing 
will go by the board. 

What has all this to do with the Fretp 
& SrreaM Annual Prize Fishing Con- 
test? Just this: You can’t afford to lose 
any more time. Above all, you can’t do 
any more wondering as to whether a fish 
is big enough to enter in the Contest and 
hoping that you'll get a bigger one. This 
would be very foolish and besides, it isn’t 
necessary. The thing to do is to enter any 
and every good fish that you catch from 
now on. If you don’t, I'll bet a new, hand- 
painted fly rod that a lot of you will be 
mighty sore when you find out in about 
six months from now what comparatively 
small fish walked away with some of the 
prizes. That happens every year—and it’s 
going to happen again this year. 

Not a single Class or Division in our 
Contest is closed as yet. Anybody can still 
win one or more of the $3,440.00 worth of 
prizes. There is still good fishing to be 
had somewhere for every species of fish 
listed. But you must get busy now. It 
won't cost you a thing to send in your 
affidavit but it may cost us anywhere from 
$10.00 to $100.00. Read all about our Con- 


test on the following page. 
JAMES ANNIN 


HROUGH the courtesy of one of our 

readers, Dr. Messerschmitt, in 
having sent us a clipping from the 
Rochester Times-Union, we are able to 
quote from that paper regarding Mr. James 
Annin, internationally-famous fish cul- 
turist and sportsman who died some 








A perfect trio of cut-throat trout from Cliff 
Lake, Montana 


months ago at the age of eighty. He was 
one of the few remaining anglers of the old 
school. His association with Seth Green in 
the propagation of trout when that science 
Was in its infancy and the numerous occa- 
sions upon which he fished his favorite 
Spring Creek with dear old Reuben Wood, 
are part of American angling history. 
Mr. Annin came by his love of fishing 


and the out-of-doors naturally and hon- 
estly. His father, also a noted angler, 
asked to be carried in a chair to the 
stream-side only a day or two before he 
died. Feebly, he cast his fly upon the 
waters of Spring Creek and he hooked 
and landed a two-pound trout. 

While James Annin achieved fame as 
a superb fly fisherman, a splendid wing 
shot and an ardent conservationist, he is 
known principally as a fish culturist. He 
was for ten years superintendent of the 
New York fish hatcheries and it was dur- 
ing this time that he first introduced the 
brown trout into that state. It was he who 
also introduced the small-mouth black bass 
into England, thirty years ago, by stock- 
ing the streams on the estate of Lady 
Amherst with these fish. Germany, too, 
honored him for his fish cultural work. 
At the time of his death, he was the oldest 
living member of the American Fisheries 
Society, having joined that organization 
in 1878. 

Much opposition was expressed when 
the New York streams were first being 
stocked with brown trout. At that time, 
the late Colonel Roosevelt was Governor 
of the state and he was prevailed upon by 
anglers to prevent the further introduc- 
tion of this species. Finally, the Colonel 
decided to visit the Annin hatcheries. A 
demonstration was given of the fighting 
abilities of the brown trout and the Gov- 
ernor was visibly impressed. After his 
tour of inspection, Mr. Annin invited him 
to his home for lunch. The invitation was 
accepted and the Colonel requested that 
he be served with brook trout. T. R. sat 
down at the table and a handsome two- 
pound fish was set before him. He began 
to eat. “There,” exclaimed the Governor. 
“There’s a fish! That’s none of your 
brown trout. That’s a native American 
brook trout.” 

Mr. Annin got up from his chair, 
slipped quietly over to the Colonel and 
whispered in his ear that he was eating 
a brown trout. 

After that, the work of stocking the 
New York waters with these fish went on 
without interruption. 


LETTERS AND ANSWERS 
FLY FISHING TACKLE 


FisHinc Epitor: 

I would like your advice on the subject of fly 
fishing. Until last year I was quite a bait caster. 
Late last season I saw g man use a fly fishing 
outfit and get bass out of local waters here in 
Nebraska when other methods failed. I would 
like to buy a complete outfit from rod to flies and 
if you will give me some idea as to what I should 
buy, I will appreciate it very much. The cost of 
the rod is to be reasonable. 

F. BuKacexk. 

Comment: For fly fishing for bass I would 
recommend about a 9%-foot rod, preferably split 
bamboo, weighing approximately 534 ounces— 
certainly no more than 6. It should have plenty 
backbone and power as this is absolutely essential 
in retrieving a heavy line and lure and also in 
fighting a large fish. 

Your reel should be of the ordinary single- 
action type holding 30 to 40 yards of line. The 
proper line for the above weight rod and for fly 
casting should be of enamel and of about a 
number D weight, although an E, or even lighter, 
might fill the bill if you are going to use the 
heavier lures, as in such cases the weight of the 
lure will carry out the line without any difficulty. 
Where you use ordinary flies, however, it will 
be necessary for you to have nothing much 
lighter than a number D line, as it will be 
essential in this case for the line to carry out 
the fly. 

When using ordinary wet flies I would recom- 
mend a 6-foot leader of bass weight and with 
preferably one extra fly loop. If you are going | 
to use bass bugs and feathered minnows you can 
buy 4- or 4%-foot leaders made expressly for 
this type of lure. These leaders have a particular- 
ly large loop at one end that will permit you to 
draw your bug or feathered minnow through it. 

In the matter of wet flies I would suggest 











those tied on about a number 2 or 4 Sproat hook 
and in the following patterns: Montreal, Seth 
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Lake NeLtic 


Misses Him 


, 






O wonder Lake Nellie misses an 
old daddy like this one. Four- 


teen pounds isn’t much if you are 
talking about baby elephants, but 
it’s some fish when you are talking 
about Black Bass... “Well, it was 
a Jazz Wiggler that seduced the 
old boy,” says George W. Barry of 
Clermont, Florida. “I caught him in 
Lake Nellie near Orlando. 


“If you want to catch fish, Al. Foss 
baits have everything else stopped. 
This 14-pound Black Bass is 28 inches 
long, 22 inches around, and 6-inch 
mouth spread. He took the blue 
ribbon in the Clermont contest.“ 


Fish like this one don’t fall for any 
old bait. That's how they get that 
way... Better get yourself_a set 
of Al. Foss Pork Rind Baits and 
Lures and go after the big ones, 


JA2z WiccLer BOF 


V2 OR S’8 OZ. 





This is the lure Mr. Barry used to land the prize- 
winning Black Bass. No. 10, one-half ounce with 
3/0hook; No. 9, five-eighths ounce with 5/0 hook, 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 


Al. Foss Department No. A 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


L. FOSS 


Pork Rino Bars 











RULES AND CONDITIONS 


1. Contest is limited to fish taken with 
rod, reel and line, and with specified lure 
for some classes of fish. 


2. The Contest is open to everybody, 
subscribers, non-subscribers, men, women 
and children. Contest opens on April 25th, 
1930, and closes on January 21st, 1931. 


3. Fish must be caught in the legal open 
season. 


4. No fish caught from a State, club or 
private hatchery is eligible for entry. 


5. The affidavit blank printed below, or 
an exact copy, must be used when entering 
a fish. It must be signed by the person 
catching the fish, and by two witnesses who 
examined the fish and verified its weight 
and measurements. The affidavit is to be 
sworn to by the contestant before a Notary 
Public and his seal must be affixed. In 
case any contestant catches a fish when ac- 
companied by a single guide, the affidavit 
can be sworn to upon coming out of the 
woods, the guide being the sole witness. 
Such an entry will be duly considered by 
the judges. 


6. The length, girth and weight of en- 
tered fish must be included in the affidavit, 
together with the lure and tackle used. 


7. Fish must be weighed on tested scales 
and measured with a tape measure, the 
length taken from end of lower jaw with 
the mouth closed to tip of tail, and the 
greatest girth of fish taken. 


8. All affidavits must be sent to the Editor 
of Prize Fishing Contest, Frecp AND 
StrEAM, 578 Madison Ave., New York. 
Affidavits must be in within three weeks 
from the date the fish was caught, unless 
prevented by unusual conditions, when the 
judges will consider such delayed affidavits. 


9. In the Wall-Eyed Pike class an out- 
line of the fish must be sent with the aff- 
davit. Drawing to be made by placing fish 
on sheet of thin paper and an outline made 
with pencil, the fins of the fish erect. 


10. In event of two or more fish weigh- 
ing and measuring exactly the same, prizes 
identical in character with those offered 
will be given to each of those so tying. 


11. Winner of any prize must send in 
brief statement telling HOW, WHERE 
and WHEN fish was caught. Complete 
story is desirable but is not obligatory. 


12. Prizes in each class to be outdoor 
equipment selected by the winner from 
merchandise advertised in FieELD AND 
Srream during 1930. 
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HE following amounts in merchan- 
dise will be awarded in each of the 8 
classes below. Any outdoor equipment 
i! displayed in the advertising columns of 
{FIELD AND STREAM during 1930 
|) may be selected by the winner. 
First Prize $100.00 
Second Prize . 
Third Prize 
Fourth Prize ..... 
Fifth Prize . 
Sixth Prize 





Total $280.00 


Here are the classes for the 1930 Con- 
test. Where dates and conditions of cap- 
ture are similar, fish have been put in the 
same group. 


BROOK TROUT 
BROWN TROUT (Salmo eriox) 


Above two species caught before October Ist, 1930. 


STEELHEAD or RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) Eastern Division. Caught be- 
fore December Ist, 1930, east of the 95th meridian. 


STEELHEAD or RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) Western Division. Caught 
before December Ist, 1930, west of the 95th meridian. 
Above three classifications of trout species must 
be taken by casting an ordinary artificial fly with 
fly fishing tackle, or caught by casting an artificial 
“fly rod light lure” ; but a spoon or spinner alone, 
or combined with fly, or “fly rod light lure’ not 
aliowable. 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS ( Microp- 


terus dolomieu) Caught before November Ist, 
1930. Fish must be taken in or north of New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, U tah, Nevada and 
California. To assist the judges in determining 
whether the fish is a small-mouth or large-mouth 
black bass, cut off the head, take to a tackle dealer 
or taxidermist, and if a small-mouth black bass get 
an affidavit to the effect and send in together with 
the regular form of affidavit as given in the contest 
conditions. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS ( Microp- 
terus salmoides) Northern Division, Caught 
before November 1st, 1930. Same geographical 
limits as small-mouth black bass, but identification 
affidavit not required for the large- mouth bass in 
any division. 


(Salvelinus fontinalis) 


3,440.00 in Prizes 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL NATIONAL 


PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS ( Microp- 
terus salmoides) * Intermediate Division, 
Caught before January Ist, 1931, in West Virginia, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, Delaware, Ar- 
kansas and Oklahoma. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS ( Microp- 
terus salmoides) Southern Division, Caught 
before January Ist, 1931, in South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Florida, "Mississippi, Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Louisiana. 


HE following amounts in merchan- 

dise will be awarded in each of the 10 
remaining classes. Any outdoor equip- 
ment displayed in the advertising col- 
umns of FIELD AND STREAM during 
1930 may be selected by the winner. 


First Prize $50.00 
Second Prize 25.00 
Third Prize 20.00 
I TIED. scncinatnnussumncdancnteonneal 15.00 
| RRS 10.00 


Total $120.00 


MUSKALONGE (Esox masquinongy) 
GREAT NORTHERN PIKE (Esox estor) 


(Identification: Sides with many whitish or yellow- 
ish spots, which are usually smaller than the eye of 
the fish; spots arranged somewhat in rows.) 


WALL-EYED PIKE ( Stitzostedion vitreum) 
CRAPPIE or CALICO BASS 
annularis ) 

STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 
CHANNEL BASS _(Sciaenops ocellatus) 


(Identification: Black spot, about as big as eye of 
fish, at upper base of tail—sometimes duplicated.) 


BLUEFISH 
WEAKFISH_ (Cynoscion regalis) 


Above 8 species must be taken before Nov. Ist, 1930. 


LAKE TROUT (Cristivomer namaycush) 
Caught before October Ist, 1930. 


TARPON (Tarpon atlanticus) 
Caught before January Ist, 1931 


(Pomoxis 


(Pomatomus saltatrix) 


WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF YOURSELF WITH THE FISH YOU ENTER 
JUDGES 


Rosert H. (Bos) Davis, 
T. Nicnots, Curator of Fishes, 


Munsey’s Magazine, N. 


Am. Museum of Natural History, N 
Campen Hertner, Field Representative, Am. Museum of Natural History, 


Y. Famous author, editor and sportsman; Joun 
Authority on fishes; Van 
N. Y. Big game hunter 


and angler; Evcene V. Connett, 3rd, noted fly fisherman and angling writer; KennetH F. Lock- 
woop, editor, writer and angler; Joun W. Titcoms, authority on fish culture; and Freperick K. 
BurRNHAM, authority on Pacific trout, care of Firtp anp StrEAM, 578 Madison Ave., New York, f. 


AFFIDAVIT 


T hereby swear that the following statements are the truth: 














I a I a ssieitbaitidcninitaachnhcshnidlitssnschingconigtee am anicoia RN icsavcthenicel Girth 

When caught sc ID sxccaccecicontsennaniobtinsiitieipiceinnsonnsecibunadanininninstsiadddtiasdeesanadiaiianaiipmimmtivetas 
RIE WON osss sccceconlaretacenicdahosininannbnpsaacsenntaoe Length Reel. 

Be iccacctnecctiastsianeniabacentees SO TR ices ceseeecsserie 





Give manufacturer’s names of tackle and full specifications. 


Caught by (Signed)....... 
Street 


Sworn to alee CI TIEK..:cctninistmnnasneuneats 


Notary’s Signature 





Fish witnessed and weight and measurements verified by: 


(Signatures and addresses) 


Te. -sivssecinnscosnsontdnastnresbicusesiaknas ite sblonteassckmabsinansauinnebigipnduneshas 


2. 


(SEAL) 





Above to be typewritten or clearly lettered. 
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Death 
ina 
Bowl— 


“The Bowl went suddenly dark. Jardinn 
stared toward the faint outline of the 
shell. The musicians were lost in the 
darkness. The roar of the plane’s engine 
beat down, filling the bowl. The lights 
flared again. Jardinn stared toward the 
orchestra, towards Hans Reiner. Reiner 
was not leading now. He was swaying on 
the platform. His baton slipped from his 
fingers. His legs were giving way—his 
right hand fingers were clutching toward 
the small of his back. He pitched 
from the platform to the ‘floor of the shell. 
His body struck heavily. Somewhere 
across the bowl a woman screamed.” 

If you want to read one of the finest detective 
stories ever written—a story that has as its 
background the great movie industry and all 
of Hollywood’s glamour—tread ‘“‘Death in a 


Bowl”, by Raoul Whitfield 
in the SEPTEMBER issue of 
WESTERN, DETECTIVE & ADVENTURE STORIES 






DEATH 
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BOWL RAOUL 
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RAMON DECOLTA ae X GUTHRIE BROWN 


Get it today! 


A monthly magazine of detective, western 
and adventure stories, published by the 
publishers of FIEL LD & STREAM. edited 
for people who enjoy such stories when 
they are well written, plausible, convincing 
—in other words, written for intelligent 
people—that is BLACK MASK 


The fastest growing and most distinctive 

magazine of detective, o_o and west- 

ern fiction—a i merit, 

not sensational but pang virile and enter- 
taining beyond description. 





Get a copy of this September 
issue today—from any news- 
dealer—and read 


THE SHAKEDOWN 
Another of Fred Nebel’s great series about 
Captain Steve MacBride. 
NAGASKI BOUND 
Another of Raymond Decolta’s new series 
about Joe Gar, Philippine detective. 
FOOT LOOSE GOES ASTRAY 


A gunfighting cowboy will keep you thrill- 
ed from first word to last. 
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Green, Toodle Bug, Royal Coachman, Sassy Cat, 
Col. Fuller, Grizzly King and Brown Hackle 
with red ta 

Considerable success can also be had with some 
of the cork-bodied bass bugs and feathered min- 
nows now found on the market in infinite variety. 

It is not at all necessary for you to spend a 
great amount of money on a bass rod, such as 
mentioned above, but, on the other hand, I would 
in no sense recommend a particularly inexpensive 
one, as such a rod simply will not stand the gaff 
in this type of fishing. You could possibly find 
one to fill the bill that would cost about $10.00, 
but I would be much more inclined to recommend 
one about twice that price. Almost any of the 
leading rod manufacturers which you will find | 
listed in the pages of Frecp & STREAM make 
entirely satisfactory rods of this type. 


Fisu1tnc Epirtor. 


SURF CASTING FOR STRIPERS 


FisHinG Epirtor: 

What weight squid should be used for surf 
casting for striped bass and what type is best, 
the diamond or Belmar, and are the painted 
ones better than the plain lead or tin? | have 
seen some painted white with a red head and 
some light blue. 

Also, I would like to know something about 
the distance that these baits can be cast. | am 
a beginner at this game and have a rod with 
a 6-foot tip, 350-yard free-spool reel and a 
36-pound test line. I can cast a 4-ounce weight 
about 50 yards, which does not seem very far to 
me. I think, perhaps, a heavier weight would 
cast farther, but am wondering if a squid any 
heavier would sink too deep in the water. 1] 
understand that they should ride near the sur- 
face when reeled in. 

Can you cast farther with a 7-foot tip than 
with a 6-foot tip? Also, can one cast farther with 
the side cast than with the overhead cast? 


Merract C, ValiL, 


ComMENT: The majority of the squids that 
are used for striped bass fishing are from 4 
to 4% inches in length and weigh from 4 to 
5 ounces. Among the most popular are the 
Belmar with the double hook and also the 
diamond, which, however, is not as popular 
as it used to be. The butterfish squid is also 
becoming very popular, especially for stripers. 
One of the advantages of this squid is that it 
does not turn over in the air when casting in 
the way that some of the longer models do. 

From personal experience 1 cannot say that 1 
am particularly familiar with the painted ones, 
with the exception of those painted a light blue 
There is a 3-ounce light blue Belmar with which 
considerable success has been had on stripers. 
The reason for the light blue paint, as you prob- 
ably know, is to make it look like an eel skin 
turned inside out. As a matter of fact, such a 
skin is sometimes drawn over a Belmar squid. 
I might say that occasionally a strip of pork 
rind tied on a squid, often proves successful too. 

I might call your attention to an article pub 
lished in the Fish and Fishing Department of 
our August 1929 issue called “Squids and Squid- 
ding’’ by H. K. Savage. This may give you a 
good deal of the information you are looking for. 

Fifty yards is a very fair average cast, though 
with a little practice, you would probably have 
no difficulty in increasing it to 200 or 250 teet, 
which, as a matter of fact, is all that any man 
requires in surf casting under almost all cir- 
cumstances. I would say that anyone who could 
cast 150 feet would be able, under most condi- 
tions, to fill the bill and casting too far is often 
as bad as not being able to cast far enough. 

A 6- to 614-foot tip is also long enough for any 
average surf caster. A short man would be 
lost with a longer rod. 

Between Massachusetts Bay and Chesapeake 
the striper is more or less plentiful at all seasons 
of the year. Along our northeastern coast it is 
fished for from May to October inclusive. I would 
be inclined to say that May and June are proba- 
bly the best months of all, although during some 
years, October offers some very excellent fishing. 

The over-head cast is by far the best. I 
imagine that at least 75 percent of the surf 
casters use this method. 

Theoretically, you can cast further with a 7- 
foot tip, but it is really too long except for 
tournament work. 

Fisuinc Epitor. 


ESTOR vs. LUCIUS 


FisHinc Eprtor: 

In your Prize Fishing Contest you have great 
northern pike, Esox estor, listed. What about 
Esox lucius, which we have here? Is it eligible 
to take a prize? Also what about the method of 
catching? 

Rupy Batsom. 


Comment: Esox lucius and Esox estor are 
one and the same fish. According to the most 
recently approved list of scientific names, Esox 
estor is given the preference and is now the 
term that should be used. 

The only specification in regard to catching 
Esox is that it must be taken with rod and reel. 

FisnHinGc Epitor. 


\ (END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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when Ui ster larp a 


JUMPS 


youll be glad 
you're using a good 
CuTTYHUNK 

De LUXE 
deep sea fishing line 


of finest Belfast Linen/ 


The exactly right amount of twist 
to hold long fibres of toughest Irish 
flax together in the strongest line 


made for big sea game fish. A won- 
derfully tough line of tremendous 
tensile strength in small diameter. 
Perfection itself for surf casting, 
trolling and all other strenuous 


forms of sea angling. Booklet S free. 


U.S. Lint Co. 


WESTFIELD - MASS. 











i SANO x 


Pipe Tobacco 
WITH LESS NICOTINE 
Processed to less than 1% Nicotine 


Not a substitute but a real tobacco that 
does not interfere with the digestion, 
heart or nerves. If your dealer can not 
supply you, send check or money order 
for Carton of two 3 oz. tins, $1.50 post- 
paid. Money back if you are not satisfied. 


HEALTH CIGAR COMPANY, INC. 
» 81 Washington St., New York City A 


Makers of Sano Cigars and Cigarettes 










Prescott Wiggle Worm Spinner 40c wp 


Fastest running Prescott spinner 
made. Unequalled for results. 
Plain 25c: weedless 30c, 9144 in 

ene. As At = dealer’s or direct. 


PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG.CO. PS 
PRESCOTT — wis 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 
By Henry Clay Foster 


HERE is a peculiar type of human 

frailty which no psychologist could 

explain even if he tried and 

none have to my _ knowledge. 
And I ought to know, being afflicted 
with same. 

This frailty is the complex, conception, 
or what not, which leads one to think he 
is getting a lot of fun out of officiating at 
a motor boat regatta. It is a recurring 
malady that is, I think, incurable. But it 
has, fortunately, its compensations. There 
are bright delusions that suffuse the mind 
usually just before the race meet begins 
and these last for some seconds at least, 
before being dissipated by genuine reality. 

The job of holding 
an outboard regatta or 
race-meet is no small 
undertaking—if it is 
done right. And anyone 
who can _ contemplate 
holding a race meet 
without adequate pre- 
paration should be hang- 
ed, drawn and quartered 
in the most approved 
style. The motor boat 
owner puts himself to 
enormous work and con- 
siderable expense to 
bring his outfit to the 
starting line and he has 
a right to every aid you 
can give him. He also 
has a right—which is 
not always granted 
him—to a businesslike 
and efficient race com- 
mittee. 

The question of phys- 
ical equipment for un- 
loading and loading the 
outboard trailers, for 
providing food and re- 
freshment for the driv- 
ers and their mechanics, for furnishing 
them with gasoline and oil and such mat- 
ters is far more easily solved under any 
conditions than is the task of organizing 
an efficient race committee. Money and a 
little common business sense can provide 
the accommodations. But it takes thought, 
experience, patience, a knowledge of hu- 
man nature, and a lot of other things not 
mentioned in any list of characteristics 
of mortal man and seldom ascribed even 
to angels. I say, it takes ’em all—I didn’t 
say we necessarily are able to furnish 
them, mind you. 

If you are going out to hold a regatta, 
make up your mind, first and foremost, 
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This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Disc i are wel d. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 

















that you must be a gormandizer for pun- 
ishment in all forms, and tell your little 
subconscious mind that, come what may, 
you won't get mad and slaughter all the 
alibi artists you suddenly find among your 
friends. 

There is a type of human worm who 
loves to be prominent in anything, and 
yet isn’t willing to work to achieve it. He 
is a born credit-grabber, and all he asks 





This 48-foot new stock express commuter steps 30 miles an hour with twin 


500 horse-power motors. Some boat! 


is to be listed with the workers, until 
show-off time starts. He bears a name in 
the motor boating field, especially in yacht 
club life, of “stuffed shirt.” 

Now if you don’t watch out when form- 
ing your committees you will find you have 
included a lot of these stuffed shirts. You 
may not know it until you give them some- 
thing to do in making preparations for 
your regatta, and find at the last minute 
that they haven’t done it but have half a 
dozen lame excuses. 

You can’t always fire them off the com- 
mittee but you can assign them to some 
unimportant duty out of the limelight on 
race day—and be revenged by seeing ’em 
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suffer. This will give you some satisfaction. 

A small committee for each task, made 
up of one or two or three men whom you 
can be certain will be on the job, is far 
better than the larger bodies in which re- 
sponsibility is usually divided—and dodged. 
I have seen three or four earnest workers 
hold a complex, highly organized race- 
meet, despite half a hundred stuffed shirts 
listed with them and eternally underfoot 
on race day. 

The race course is the first thing to 
look after. It is presumed that a suitable 
course is available. You must have it laid 
out, surveyed and marked for the contests 
which are to be held on it. If the meet is 
small and does not have a sanction from 
the American Power Boat Association, no 
speed recorded in the contests will be ac- 

cepted as a world’s rec- 
ord, and it is not neces- 
sary to have the course 
surveyed and re-checked 
for accuracy. An ap- 
proximate distance, pro- 
vided it is fairly close 
to that which is claimed, 
is sufficient. 


OU may have the 

race course as short 
as one mile to the lap but 
the standard course, 
which is used almost 
everywhere now, is 2% 
miles tothe lap. The shape 
of the racecourse is usual- 
ly an ellipse. Easy, wide 
turns are desirable so 
the racing drivers will 
not have to shut down 
their motors in tak- 
ing them, or be upset 
by the wash from other 
boats if they essay to 
take them at high 
speed. 

An ideal race course, 
in my _ estimation, is 
a lay-out of two one-mile straightaways 
with corner buoys at each end and 660 
feet apart. This course is 2% miles in 
length, therefore, and the turns are easy 
ones. 

Mark your race course so that the 
drivers are not in any doubt as to where 
it lies. Fractions of seconds count in rac- 
ing at a 40-mile speed and over, and 
visibility of markers is an important item. 
Floating buoys, spars or cans are good 
for boundary markers, but a rowboat 
mounting a flag on a pole secured up- 
right in its center, is far better for each 
of the four corners. 

The circular of the race should contain 
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a drawing of the race course or a clear, 
simple, brief description of it, at least. The 
circular should also contain full informa- 
tion as to rules to be observed, including 
mufflers, marine equipment, hull weights, 
eligibility, racing numbers, starting sig- 
nals, motor restrictions, registration, entry 
fee, if any, protests and prizes. 

The minimum hull-weight rule is found 
to complicate matters for some regatta 


This 21-foot, 35-mile runabout has white 
sides and a mahogany deck. A beauty— 
eh what? 


committees. Some have set up scales and 
undertaken to weigh every hull before the 
time for the first race. This, however, is 
hardly necessary unless, of course, in a 
sanctioned meet when experienced officials 
will make their requirements known. In- 
stead, you can weigh only the boats which 
win prizes and if any are found appre- 
ciably lighter in weight then the rules re- 
quire, you can withhold the prize—and 
give it to the next to finish, provided that 
boat is up to scale. 

The start is also a problem to all race 
committees in charge of the administration 
boat. There are pole-boat starts, race horse 
starts, flag starts, gun starts, clock starts 
and all combinations of these. 

The advocate of a pole-boat start 
should be led quietly into the cold grey 
dawn some morning before the date for 
the race arrives and murdered as merci- 
lessly as human ingenuity allows. The 
pole-boat is the finest theory gone wrong 
that the sport has ever seen. I have seen 
it too often. I know. 


HE pole-boat is usually a fast inboard 

runabout which throws such a swell 
that some of the racing outboards are al- 
most certain to be caught and turned over 
as they dash forward in its wake. It simply 
does not work. It isn’t necessary. And if 
you have some such boat offered to your 
committee for this purpose, put it to use 
as a despatch boat between the committee 
boat and shore. Or use it for distinguished 
visitors to play around in. Or to haul the 
press representatives, or photographers 
wherever they want to go. If the good 
brother who offers the boat thinks he isn’t 
important enough in such roles, tell him 
to get himself a big flag or sign, “Official 
Boat,” “Patrol,” or something impressive, 
but let him provide himself with it. That'll 
settle him. But don’t let him get on that 
race course and run alongside a lot of 
tiny, leaping outboards, whatever you do. 

he best start, in my estimation, is with 
flags, a clock and a gun. The gun gives the 
warning at the opening of the program. 
Five minutes later you give the prepara- 
tory gun, which tells the drivers that in 


a counterpart. Large 


tioned deck spaces to 


Send me the literature match every cruising 
on Matthews Cruisers 
without obligation today 


THE 
320 BAY SIDE 


MATTHE 


Y You can take a staunch, rugged Matthews out to 
sea in any kind of weather. They are built to ride out anything 
that blows. Their husky hull design, their carefully molded 
underbottom construction, their smart bow flare insures a world 
of safety, cushions shock and guarantees a fine turn of speed. 
And for actual roomy comfort aboardship their design is without 
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clothes lockers, extra large berths, com- 


pletely fitted galley-kitchen, + carefully arranged toilets and 
handsomely appointed cabin interiors combine with well propor- 


provide you with every cruising comfort 


and convenience. If you’ve never inspected a Matthews “38” or 
46” you cannot possibly appreciate the exacting values built 
into these handsome, long-lived hulls. A choice of ten models in 
twenty-four varying arrangements gives you a custom boat to 


need. Prices commence at $6850. 


WS COMPANY 


Designers and Builders of Boats of Distinction... Since 1890 
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NO BRONCHO-BUSTING ON A CRUISABOUT! 


T is almost as hard to stay in some boats as it 

is to ride a bucking Broncho. Not so with a 
Cruisabout, Instead there is a smooth easy action 
that results from a correctly designed properly 
balanced round bottom hull. 

Loaded down a Cruisabout is practically as 
nimble as when only one or two people are on 
board because she’s designed to carry a heavy 
load with no loss of speed. 

With seaworthiness, speed, comfort, roominess, staunch, 
quality construction and exceptionally low prices, the 
yyy nigh — eee Lew ever offered. 
4 8 on display a runs- 3 
& 15th St., New York — ik nn ashen 

RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, 


INC. 
309 Sweeney Street : 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Richardson 
Cruisabouls 








KAPO SLEEPING ROLL 
for Water Cruising 





a soft, downy ‘‘Ceibasilk’’ 


long cruises or overnight trips. Since 


also provides perfect insulation making this 
proof. The ideal sleeping roll for boat, camp 


pack. Style 66 
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When darkness overtakes you just drop anchor 
in some sheltered cove or inlet and turn into 
filled Sleeping Roll. 
It provides excellent sleeping accommodations on 
Kapo 
“Ceibasilk’’ is the most buoyant material known, 
you can sleep in perfect security. Kapo ‘‘Ceibasilk’’ 


ficient roll Cold-proof, Moisture-proof and Vermin- 


} general outdoor use. Weighs only 12 Ibs. Easy to 
(30 x 78) $31.70. Larger sizes at 


catalogue illustrating complete line of Life- 
ilk” trademark. 
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The Boat for Speedy Sport 
ideal for Vacation, Camping or Week End 
Trips. A superior folding boat with feather- 
weight wooden skeleton covered with un- 
tearable, vuleanized canvas skin. Life time 
water-proofed conveniently packed in small 
knapsack (weight 35 Ibs.). Made ‘‘Water- 
Ready”’ in 15 minutes. S 

Send for free illustrated folder. 


KAYAK BOAT CO. 


170 West 83rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Conveniently 
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to carry. 
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Folding Puncture-Proof Canvas Boats 


handle; no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry 


by hand or auto; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable, stronger than 


U. 8. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Louis World’s Fairs. Fitted for Outboard Motor. Catalogue. 
Canvas Boat Co., 691 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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E Sir Walter speaking. What, Sir 


Walter Raleigh? The same. 


Some months ago he offered pipe lovers 
a free booklet on “How to take care of your 
pipe.” And the poor chap’s been buried 


under requests ever since. 


However, we've succeeded in engaging 
two of Queen Elizabeth's ladies-in-waiting 
to help the old boy out with his mail—so 
don't hesitate to send for your copy. It tells 
you how to break in a new pipe—how to 
keep it sweet and mellow—how to make 
an old pipe smoke smoother and better— 
the proper way to clean a pipe—and a 
lot of worth-while hints on pipe hygiene. 

If you're a pipe smoker, you'll want to 


read this booklet. It’s free. Just write to 
the Brown & Williamson Tobacco Cor- 


poration, Louisville, Ky. 


Sm WALTER 
RALEIGH 


Smoking Tobacco 
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It’s 15¢ and [c¢ ie z) a it’s milder 
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another five minutes the first race starts. 
When four minutes are gone, start the 
clock going, the man with the main watch 
or chronometer counting the last 60 sec- 
onds aloud to guide the operator of the 
clock. When the clock hand reaches 12, 
the racing boats will be passing over the 
line. The gun is fired at this instant and 
a man holding the starting flag aloft for 


Then there is another team of men, in 
pairs, one with pencil poised on pad, the 
other ready to call off to him the number 
of each boat as it finishes. These are jot- 
ted down in the order of finishing. It is 
best to have at least two pairs of men on 
each job, getting the time and the order 
of finishing, so that possible mistakes are 
avoided. Sometimes one man will get 





A 20-footer that will carry eight persons at 31 miles an hour 


the last minute before the start, brings it 
down as the gun goes off. 

This sounds complicated but, really, it 
isn’t. It merely takes men who know how 
to quit talking and pay attention, act 
promptly and decisively. A little rehears- 
ing ought to be done before the race day. 

When the winner finishes, the firing of 
the gun as he crosses the line adds to the 
show somewhat, and the finish flag is 
waved out and down at the same moment. 
Use a white flag for the start; a green flag 
is dipped to show the drivers they are 
beginning the last lap and a checkered flag 
indicates the finish. A red flag indicates a 
false start. 

It will be found that very few, if any, 
racing boats cross the line on the second 
of the starting gun, when the stop-watches 
are set going. But it must be carefully 
observed to see that no racing boat crosses 
the line before the gun goes. Any doing so, 
even though accidentally, should be dis- 
qualified. At the drivers’ meeting before 
the races begin, a warning of this kind 
is in order. Few racing drivers ever in- 
tend to act unfairly in this manner but it 
is something about which all must be ex 
ceedingly careful at all times. If an offend- 
er at the start finishes first and is not dis- 
qualified, you will have the fight of your 
life on your hands immediately thereafter. 

On the committee boat, have two, four 
or six men in pairs ready to record the 
time of each boat finishing. When a boat 
is approaching the finish line the man at 
the chronometer begins to count after say- 
ing: “The minutes are (say, 4), the sec- 
onds are 41, 42, 43, 44”, etc. He keeps on 
counting. One of each pair of men holds 
a pencil ready on a pad. The other has 
his hand on the writer’s shoulder. When a 
boat finishes, the writer feels a tap on his 
shoulder, and jots down the minute and 
second called out by the man counting 
aloud from the chronometer. This con- 
tinues, one man observing the finishing 
boats and tapping his colleague as each 
crosses the line, the other instantly writing 


| down what he hears from the counter. 


nervous and stutter or make a mistake, 
and the possibility of error is eliminated 
by having another team or two on the 
job also. By comparing the numbers of 
the boats as they finished with the order 
of the time recorded, you immediately have 
the time of each boat in the race. 

Most outboard races are now run in 
two heats instead of three and the system 
of scoring by points is employed to de- 
termine the winner. For first place in a 
heat, 400 points are earned; for second 
place, 361 points; for third place, 324; for 
fourth, 289 and so on down to 1 point for 
twentieth position. It is determined on the 
square basis. For example, 400 is the 
square of 20; 361 is the square of 19; 324 
is the square of 18, and so on down. 


HE other scoring system allowed un- 

der the outboard rules is 200 points 
for first, 100 points for second, 50 points 
for third, 25 points for fourth, 20 points for 
fifth, 16 points for sixth, 14 points for sev- 
enth, etc. This system, however, is irregu- 
lar and does not lend itself to varied condi- 
tions as does the 400-point method, which 
is by far the more popular of the two. 

And one more thing: Don’t neglect to 
give the drivers every aid in making their 
preparations for departure, too. Courtesy 
to them when they arrive must not turn to 
neglect after they have put on a good show 
for you on the race course. You might 
want to hold another race meet some day, 
however “fed up” you may feel the night 
of the first one. 

After all, it is mighty simple—but a lot 
of work, and once you have tried it you 
ache to try it again, so you can improve 
over the former meet. And whether it is 
a complex or a disease, you do feel fairly 
certain that you got a lot of fun out of it. 
And you will soon be into it again and 
even going long distances to expose your- 
self to being asked to help out. It is like a 
wedding, somehow—you like to help or- 
ganize it. And you are glad it is over— 
until the next one is rumored. Then—it’s 
a case of the same old lure all over again. 
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PIECES OF EIGHT! PIECES OF 
EIGHT! 


E are in receipt of a letter from 
Capt. P. Lewis, an old sea-dog, 
who is possessed of an adventurous turn 
of mind and also some alluring dope on 
sunken galleons in the Caribbean Sea. 
Captain Lewis is hoping some sportsman 
with a motor boat between 35 and 75 feet 
in length will join with him to go down 
to the Bahamas on a salvaging expedition. 
It seems that the Captain, who is a boat 
master himself, has discovered the loca- 
tion of three sunken ships of the golden 
days of the Spanish Main. He believes 
them to be pirate ships, and thinks they 
contain gold dubloons, pieces of eight or 
what have you. One of these wrecks has 
nine ancient guns showing, another has 
ten such guns poking out from her sandy 
grave, and a third shows two guns through 
the clear water which covers her. 

Captain Lewis lost his own boat in the 
last hurricane which devastated the West 
Indies, and he is searching for a sports- 
man-partner to furnish the boat for the 
expedition to the scene of the sunken ves- 
sels of long ago. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


CONSTRUCTION OF RUNABOUTS 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

I am thinking of purchasing a runabout, and 
I am at sea over the construction of the various 
models I have examined. One type is of seam- 
batten (is that right?) construction. The other 
is double-planked. 

The salesmen of each type knock the other. 
Will you tell me, frankly, which is the best? 

Hucu R. Satter_ee. 

Ans.—Like a lot of other things, both types 
of construction have their advantages. Good 
boats are built in both designs. 

The advantages of the seam-batten construc- 
tion is that it gives light weight and a broken 
plank can be easily replaced. 

The double-planked bottom gives additional 
strength, and freedom from leakage. As you 
know, canvas and glue are used to fill in between 
the two skins of a double-planked job. The tale 
that this canvas and glue tends to pulverize 
with the weaving of the boat is, I think, fantastic 
in the extreme. It might take place under ex- 
traordinary conditions of poor fastenings, in- 
ordinate weaving and through a very long period 
of time—years and years. But hardly otherwise. 
A double-planked boat seldom leaks when it is 
put overboard in the spring. But, on the other 
hand, you can’t swell it tight by putting water 
inside while it is still on the cradle. 

Pick your boat by something else than this 
difference. There are too many good, durable 
boats built each way to make it a real point of 
choice. Buy a good boat, of course, one well 
made, and give it good care. 

Moror Boat Epiror. 


RACING RULE BOOK 


Motor Boat Eprtor: 
_ Where can I get a rule book of outboard rac- 
ing? Marion B. Fox. 


Ans.—Write to George O. Hoehn, Executive 
Secretary, National Outboard Association, 333 
N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill., for the 1930 
Year-Book. It costs twenty-five cents, and is 
worth many times that to any user of an out- 
board boat as it contains hundreds of useful items. 

Motor Boat EpiTor. 


WHY A MINIMUM HULL WEIGHT? 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

What was the intention behind the minimum 
hull weight rule which was inaugurated this 
year? Evcene A. Kramer. 


, Ans.—The Racing Commission of the Amer- 
ican Power Boat Association is endeavoring to 
make outboard motor boat racing less dangerous 
by compelling the builders to make stronger rac- 
ing craft. The speed mania among outboard 
racing folk had caused boats to be built so 
lightly in many cases that they went to pieces in 
use, jeopardizing the lives of their drivers. 

This didn’t happen frequently, of course, but 
too often. Outboard motor boat racing has been 
one of the safest of all speed sports, and the 
authorities are anxious to keep it so. The minimum 
weights decided upon allow for sturdy construc- 
tion and impose the same handicap on all racing 
boats in a class, so they are thoroughly equitable, 

Motor Boat EpitTor. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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Have you a 
projection machine? = 


Whether you are a professional or an ama- 
teur, if you have a motion picture projection 
machine, either 35 mm. or 16mm., 


We can show you 
how to make a lot of money 


And if you have a motion picture camera, 
either 35 mm. or 16 mm., you can make 
still more money. 


Write for the information NOW 
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For two generations, WHEELER “PLAYMATES” 
have been the choice of those sportsmen who know 
real boat values. Designed and constructed with 
the care usually bestowed only on custom-built 
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Go after your ducks in an ACME. Make ready or fold 
up in 8 minutes, Light, Strong, Safe. Easy to trans- 
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This is the story: 


DUCK SHOOTING 
By M. I. Wright 


AST fall I was in the Panhandle sec- 
tion of southern Texas and I never 
saw so many ducks in my life. To 
tell the truth I did not know that 

there was any part of the world in which 
waterfowl were so plentiful. It was a mar- 
velous sight and as you can readily imagine 
I enjoyed some of the finest duck shooting 
I ever had anywhere. So I want to tell 
you a little about that country and what is 
to be had there in the way of shooting. 

The Panhandle region of Texas is al- 
most as large as the state of Iowa. It con- 
sists for the most part of a 
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‘How Wise Are You! 


Field and Stream’s Monthly Outdoor Knowledge Contest 


we didn’t get a chance to try our luck on 
them. 

The duck shooting in that country is 
done as a rule from pits located on the 
borders of the ponds. Both live and artifi- 
cial decoys, the latter usually of the profile 
type, are used. It is a strange fact that 
early in the season both mallards and pin- 
tails in the prairie country stool well to 
goose decoys and have even been known to 
pay no attention whatever to duck decoys. 
Why this should be I am unable to say. 

During the time that I was there, we 
unfortunately had a number of dull, cloudy 
days and as is generally known, ducks 
seldom decoy well under these conditions. 
The bright, sunny days are very much 
better. Another factor not in our favor 


gone to our pit On the edge of a fairly 
large pond just before daybreak. The 
ducks had not yet come into the pond from 
their feeding grounds in the neighboring 
maize fields. Just as the sun was rising 
they started in our direction. First a trio 
of green-wing teal came over, flying as 
though they had the most important date 
in the world. Styres made a beautiful dou- 
ble and I missed the third completely. 

We just about had time to reload our 
guns when a flock of five pintails breezed 
in our direction. At first it looked as 
though they were going to drop in on the 
far side of the pond. Just as they were 
about to settle, however, they evidently 
spotted our decoys. Suddenly they veered 
and came right toward us. As they came 
over the decoys, they turned 
again. Styres and I each 





huge rolling, treeless prairie 
dotted throughout with 
ponds. These bodies of wat- 
er vary from a few acres to 
hundreds of acres in extent 
and it is in them that the 
enormous flocks of ducks 
and geese congregate dur- 
ing the day. There are 
thousands of these lake ba- 
sins which catch and hold 
the rain-water and strange- 
ly enough there is practical- 
ly no vegetation growing 
along their edges. The an- 
nual rainfall in that country 
ranges from 20 to 25 inches 
and most of it occurs during 
the summer and early fall. 

Throughout the Panhan- 
dle are enormous grain 
fields consisting mostly of 
maize and it is in these that 
the ducks feed at night. 
During the day they remain 
well out in the center of the 
ponds and as far away from 
the gunners as possible. The 
birds in most localities have 
grown very wise indeed. 

A great many species of 





1st Prize $25.00 


Awards to be above amounts in outdoor merchandise, 
in Field and Stream during 1930 selected by 


THE CONTEST 


EW people realize just what an editor is up against in catch- 
ing errors. If a misstatement slips through, the average 
reader is quick to catch it. How good an editor are you? Have er a 
you a critical nose? Here is your chance to prove it! The story 
on this page is filled with misstatements. Write a letter telling 
us just how many times Mr. Wright is wrong. 
To those correcting the largest number of misstatements 
accompanied by the most interesting letter concerning them we Th 
will give the prizes listed below. rad 
Send letters to: Knowledge Contest Editor, FIELD AND STREAM, 


578 Madison Avenue, New York City, 


PRIZES 


3rd Prize $10.00 


CONDITIONS 


(1) Contest free and open to all, subscribers and non-subscribers alike. 
(2) Contestants may consult any kind of reference book for information. 
(3) Letter must not contain over 1000 words. (4) Letter must be re- 
ceived by Fietp anp Stream on or before September 10th, 
Prizes will be awarded to contestants correcting greatest number of mis- 
statements and who submit the most interesting letters as stated above. 


Winners’ names will be published in the second following issue. 


2nd Prize $15.00 


advertised 


winner. 
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shot twice and three pintails 
dropped, their beautiful blue 
specula gleaming in the 
sunlight. This time it was 
I who registered the double. 

Just a few moments lat- 
flock of ten or 
twelve mallards shot toward 
us! They were going so 
fast that I didn’t have time 
to count the exact number. 
most certainly are 
faster flyers than either teal 
or pintails. We dropped 
three out of this bunch also, 
but who made the double 
still remains a mystery. 
It was interesting to ob- 
serve how clumsily the 
mallard splashes the water 
when he lights as compared 
to the graceful canvas- 
backs and gadwalls which 
hover gently over the de- 
coys and then settle quietly 
on the water. 

The canvasback, I think, 
is one of the most beautiful 
of all our ducks and one of 
the most widely distributed. 
It is also one of the first 








ducks are found in the Pan- 
handle during the time that 
they are on the way to southern climes 
from their principal breeding grounds in 
eastern Canada. I was in Texas early in 
November and the predominating species 
at that time were mallards, goldeneyes and 
pintails. Among other varieties found there 
were canvasbacks, lesser scaups, ruddies, 
gadwalls and both the green-wing and 
blue-wing teals, although the green-wings 
were very much more abundant. 

Another surprise to me was the great 
numbers of geese found in that section. 
These were of several different species— 
Hutchins’, speckle-bellied and snow geese. 
The well-known Canada goose was not 
among those present, as this snecies is very 
rare west of the Mississippi River. The 
Hutchins’ goose is a splendid bird and is 
a trifle larger than the Canada. The snow 
goose is perhaps the most beautiful mem- 
ber of the family and a flock of these birds 
in flight isa very wonderful sight to behold. 

Many people also do not realize the 
large number of sandhill cranes which are 
found in the Panhandle. Unfortunately the 
shooting season on these birds was not 
scheduled to open for another month, so 


was that we were there rather early in 
the shooting season. Ducks are always 
more shy then. As the season advances 
they become very much easier to approach. 
Despite these disadvantages, however, my 
old pal, John Styres, who accompanied me 
on this trip, and I had some marvelous 
shooting. 

Styres is a great believer in small gauge 
guns. He did all of his shooting with a 
beautiful little 20-gauge double barrel. I 
stuck to my favorite 12-gauge repeater, 
but I am forced to admit that he killed 
just about as many ducks as I did. We 
both used standard loads. My partner shot 
114 drams of powder and % ounce of No. 
6 chilled shot and I used 3% drams of 
Ballastite with 1% ounces of No. 4 chilled 
shot. In this connection it is interesting to 
point out that there are about the same 
number of pellets of shot in each load—150 
in the 20-gauge and 153 in the 12-gauge. 

A good many of the natives in that 
section use the old-fashioned 8-gauge guns 
—which is the largest bore permitted 
by the Federal Migratory Bird Act. 

One day I especially remember. We had 


to start north in the spring 
—at least, along the Atlantic Coast— 
and can often be seen before the ice goes 
out of the ponds and streams. In the fail, 
the canvasback returns to its winter home 
only after extreme cold has driven it 
from its breeding grounds in Canada. 
Many of them, I believe, winter in the 
Gulf region. 


E gadwall is easily identified by its 
white speculum. It is a frequent 
visitor along the New England coast but 
as a whole it is probably more common to 
the West. The gadwall is a fast flyer and 
I found it one of the hardest ducks to hit. 
Thus passed a marvelous morning’s 
shooting. It is hardly necessary for me to 
say that we each shot our limit of ducks 
within a few hours without the slightest 
trouble. Both of us were not in the class 
of expert shots, either, as we had not done 
any duck shooting in several years. 

This experience in the Panhandle of 
Texas was one of the greatest in my 
sporting career and if any of you ever get 
the chance to go out there, do so by all 
means. I promise that you won't regret it. 
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JULY KNOWLEDGE CONTEST 


FTER all of M. I. Wright’s promises 
to write better stories than he did a 
year or so ago, he falls down miserably 
on the very first article in his new series. 
When he got back from his recent trip, 
we explained to him that every time he 
makes a lot of mistakes in a story, it costs 
us $50.00—not to mention all the letters 
of complaint which we receive from our 
readers. f 

Apparently, however, the old boy is as 
bad as ever and here is the list of those 
who won prizes on his July story entitled 
“Western Trout Fishing”: 

First Prise: E. C. Seibert, Brookline, 
Mass. ‘ 

Second Prize: Floyd A. Johnson, New 
Orleans, La. 

Third Prise: Ernest A. 
Youngstown, Ohio. ; 

Despite the fact that Wright is evident- 
ly “all wet” on a lot of his statements, 
we believe in giving the devil his duc. 
Many readers objected to his contention 
that “there are more than a score of dif- 
ferent forms of trout in the West, com- 
prising both the chars and true trout or 
members of the genus Salmo. We must 
admit that the Colonel is perfectly correct. 
He didn’t say there were that many well- 
defined species. If any of you folks who 
doubted him will consult Jordan and Ever- 
mann’s American Food and Game Fishes, 
you will discover almost thirty species, 
sub-species and local varieties listed as be- 
ing found in the western portions of the 
United States. 

When it comes to the various species of 
trout, however, and their classification, 
the poor fellow is evidently very badly 
mixed. To call the rainbow trout a char 
should not be termed an insult by any 
means, but it is certainly a grave social 
error. The average rainbow trout wouldn't 
like it at all and we couldn’t blame him, 
either. And then to make matters even 
worse, Wright says that the rainbow 
originally came from the East. Perhaps 
he meant east of the Pacific Ocean. Any- 
way, Salmo irideus is indigenous to the 
mountain streams of the coast ranges of 
the Pacific States. 

Wright doesn’t know his Dolly Varden, 
either. As one reader aptly expressed it: 
The Dolly Varden shouldn’t be placed in 
the rainbow division. In other words, this 
fish is a char and not a true trout or mem- 
ber of the genus Salmo. 


Goodman, 


E are beginning to wonder whether 
the old Colonel will ever stop push- 
ing states, cities, rivers and what have you 
from one place to another. He seems to 
have a regular mania for doing that sort 
of stuff. We can’t think of any reason at 
all for wanting to move the Rogue River 
into California. It looks very pretty in 
Oregon. And why push Glacier National 
Park from Montana into Wyoming? The 
chances are he didn’t even have the cour- 
tesy to get permission from the National 
Parks Service in Washington to move it. 
We will have to speak to him about that. 
From all that the Colonel told us, we 
were convinced that he was a pretty good 
dry fly fisherman. We are equally con- 
vinced now that the reason for his saying 
that the western streams are not adapted 
to the use of the dry fly is because he 
doesn’t know a darn thing about that 
method of angling. Otherwise he wouldn’t 
have made such a statement. 

“Hens cackle but do not hackle well,” 
Says one of our readers. He must be right 
and Wright is wrong, because hen hackles 
are a total loss on a dry fly. The best 
hackles always come from the neck or 
saddle feathers of a rooster or capon, 


In the first part of his article the Colo- 
nel made a good guess. He stated that the 
brook trout is a char and then he goes 
and ruins it all by giving the poor fish 
the scientific name Salmo fontinalis. The 
Christian name is correct but its given 
name should be Salvelinus, 

It’s about time that we took Wright's 
side again. Some correspondents objected 
to his saying that the brook trout of west- 
ern waters was less gamy than in the 
East. We have frequently heard this opin- 
ion expressed and after all, good folks, 
a man is entitled to his opinion in matters 
of this kind. Don’t let us be too hard on 
the old codger. 

Several of our readers say that the only 
steelhead trout that die after spawning 
are those which are caught and find their 
way into the frying pan. Perhaps they are 
right. In fact, we are sure of it. 

Another thing we don’t like about this 
fellow Wright is that he contradicts him- 


self. In one sentence he says that the steel- | 


head is not found north of Oregon, and in 
the next sentence he claims that some big 


ones are caught in the lakes of British | 


Columbia. As long as he went that far, 
he might as well have told the whole truth 
and said that the steelhead is found as 
far north as some of the rivers of south- 
ern Alaska, 

The Colonel seems to think that the big- 
gest fish he catches are the largest ones to 
be found anywhere. Nay, Colonel—Dolly 
Vardens of two or three pounds are not 
big. We might believe that about a 20- or 
25-pounder—but nothing much less. 


F the range of the golden trout was as 

broad as some of Wright’s statements, 
then that fish (the golden trout—not the 
Colonel) would indeed have a very wide 
distribution. The best authorities claim 
that the genuine golden trout (Salmo 
roosevelti) is found only at extremely 
high altitudes—-10,000 feet or more—and 
for the most part only in the tributaries 
of the Kern River on the western slope 
of the Sierras. There are golden trout in 
Vermont but not the roosevelti species. 
However, we won't hold that against the 
old boy. 

All salmon evidently look alike to the 
Colonel—canned salmon and every other 
kind. So the mere fact that there are five 
species of Pacific salmon doesn’t mean a 
thing to him. He unconsciously mentions 
two species—the Chinook and the hump- 
back—but as long as he doesn’t know that 
they are two different. fish, we will have 
to chalk that against him, too. 

We thought that, even if Wright didn’t 
know so much about fish, he certainly 
knew his tackle. But again we were mis- 
taken. Yes—a 914-foot rod weighing al- 
most 4 ounces is very powerful. Just about 
as powerful as a wet sock! But listen, 
good folks, the ‘Colonel is not altogether 
wrong about that 8-strip business. There 
have been such rods made and maybe the 
old boy has one. 

Now wouldn’t an H line tapering to D 
on each end be a pretty sight? And even 
though it was good looking, of what earth- 
ly use would it be? Oh! Wright will you 
never be right? Wouldn’t an HDH line 
be much more sensible? 

And double-tapered leaders! The big 
advantage in them, we presume, is that, 
when you hook a fish, the leader will 
break easily, inasmuch as the lightest part 
of the leader is attached to the line. Per- 
haps that is why the Colonel didn’t see 
any Dolly Vardens that weighed more 
than 2 or 3 pounds. 

Well it looks as though this story is no 
better than Wright’s previous ones. But 
we signed a contract with the old faker, 
so we will publish a few more, at least. 
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HEN you’re free for a 
bit of real sport, and 
you have no room for weighty, 
clumsy equipment, you’ll more than 
appreciate these Extra-Light Sport- 
ing Boots. So light, a pair can be 
rolled into a small bundle! So tough, 
they'll give you wonderful service. 
That Cleated Sole will make the 
going easier when it’s slippery un- 
derfoot. The high top is elastic 
enough to give you a snug, comfort- 
able fit. Inside straps keep the boot 
from wrinkling below the knee even 
when you wear the top rolled down. 
Ask your dealer for the Ball-Band 
Extra-Light Sporting Boot (dry 
grass color or black) and look for 
the Red Ball trade-mark—your 
thirty-year-old guide to better 
footwear. 
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THESE light-weight, compact, 
fold-flat, waterproof decoys 
move life-like, with lightest 
breeze... reduce your load, 
attract more birds than old- 
style, cumbersome decoys. 
Durable! Inexpensive! Effective! 


Stake-out Geese $12.00doz. Sample 1.00 
Stake-out Ducks 4.20doz. Sample .35 
Floating Ducks 6.60doz. Sample .55 
Samples, or dozen, sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. 


Specify species of duck. 


1) WM. R. JOHNSON CO. Inc. 
78 Columbia St., Seattle, Wn. 
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= VERY CAMPER-HUNTER 
TOURIST and SCOUT 


Needs this wonderful com- 
bination collapsible drink- 
ing cup, compass, mirror, 
magnifier and burning glass. 
All in compact case 2144 x 
1”, easily carried in pocket. 
Beautifully nickel-plated $] 
Brass $2; Aluminum, postpd. 
Dealer’s Inquiries Invited 
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DO YOU KNOW THEM? 
Edited by FRANK L. EARNSHAW 








A good sportsmen realize that upon the clear understanding of the game and fish laws rests 
the success of the trip. And the problem is by no means simple. Frank L. Earnshaw, who edits 


| this department, knows more about game, fish and fur laws than any other man in this country. For 


many years he has compiled the Government pamphlets and posters on game laws. Mr. Earnshaw 

will gladly answer questions from our readers. Just enclose a stamped, addressed envelope and send 

your inquiries to us. Field and Stream is the only magazine ever to conduct a special game law 
department. We invite you to use it freely. 


CONSERVATION LEGISLATION 
BY CONGRESS 


IIS might well be termed another 
“Conservation Congress.” The Nor- 


beck-Andresen Migratory Bird Ref- 
uge Act of 1929 was followed this year by 
important progress. By reason of threat- 
ened drainage operations at Cheyenne 
Bottoms in Kansas, Congress passed a spe- 
cial bill to take care of the emergency and 
authorize the acquisition of approximately 
20,000 acres in the “Bottoms” for a migra- 
tory bird refuge at an estimated cost of 
250,000. An appropriation item of $50.- 
000 was adopted to inaugurate the project. 
The Hudson bill to revise and broaden 
the scope of the Hawes black bass trans- 
portation act was passed in the closing 
days of the session. The act is now as- 
signed to the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries 
for administration, police powers are con- 
ferred upon the Federal agents for its en- 
forcement, cooperation with local author- 
ities in the protection of black bass is 
authorized, and funds to carry out the 
purposes of the Act may now be appro- 
priated. The bill, however, was enacted 
too late in the session to obtain an appro- 
priation for the inauguration of the work 
at this time. The enactment of the law 
is a great forward step—and its full ad- 
ministration should soon follow the recon- 
vening of Congress in the fall. The various 
states can do much at their coming 1931 
sessions to render this legislation effective 
by revising their laws on the transporta- 
tion of black bass, so that full advantage 
may be taken of the supplemental protec- 
tion afforded bass by this Federal law. 
The Rivers and Harbors bill contained 
an item authorizing the restoration of the 
lock in the Chesapeake and Albemarle 
Canal to prevent the introduction of salt 
water and pollution into Back Bay and 
Currituck Sound, at an estimated cost of 
$500,000. This project has been the subject 
of engineering studies for several years 
and a number of hearings have been held 
on the matter, at all of which the great 
damage that has been occasioned to water- 
fowl and fish life of the region has been 
stressed. No appropriation was made at 
this time to undertake the work, but this 
will doubtless be provided for later. 
The five-year construction program that 
the Bureau of Fisheries was authorized 
by the White Act to undertake, and for 
which initial appropriation was made, will 
result in the construction of Federal hatch- 
eries in some 28 states. It is understood 
that these new hatcheries will be devoted 
mainly to the production of game fish for 


restocking waters in the states where they 
are located. 

An appropriation of $40,000 was made 
to cover an experiment in reéstablishing 
muskoxen in Alaska. These animals for- 
merly ranged over a large portion of the 
northern region of the Territory. 


TARIFF ACT CHANGES 


OTABLE among the amendments to 

the Tariff Act of June 17, 1930, is 
that allowing citizens of the United States 
hunting in Canada to bring home their 
game free of duty and without the neces- 
sity of a bond for the destruction of the 
plumage. Formerly game birds were re- 
quired to be plucked and their plumage 
destroyed. Other provisions were also 
added to the hunter’s burdens. The regu- 
lation in the new Act has been liberalized 
to the fullest possible extent without let- 
ting down the bars to importations for 
commercial purposes. 

Game birds imported for restocking or 
propagating purposes may now be brought 
in free of duty. Formerly they were 
dutiable at 50 cents each, except in the 
case of quail on which the duty had been 
reduced by Executive Order to 25 cents 
each. The 50-cent duty is still retained on 
importations for the cage-bird traffic. 


VIRGINIA’S NEW GAME CODE 


NEW Game Code was enacted in 

Virginia this year with the avowed 
purpose of effecting a consolidation of the 
laws relating to game animals, fur animals 
and birds, as well as the dog laws, and the 
repeal of local legislation. 

Much confusion had been introduced 
into the wild life legislation of the state 
through the enactment over a period of 
years of a considerable number of laws 
providing special seasons and slightly dif- 
ferent provisions affecting the taking of 
game in various counties. Laws of this 
nature, even though more restrictive than 
general provisions, add little if any pro- 
tection to local game, but they do serve 
to create endless confusion among sports- 
men and hamper officials in their enforce- 
ment and administration efforts. The De- 
partment of Game and Inland Fisheries is 
given broad powers in the matter of regu- 
lations governing hunting and when there 
is necessity for local seasons or restric- 
tions, it is in a position to gather the facts 
and promulgate provisions on a uniform 
basis. 

One of the notable features of the re- 
vision this year was that fixing two rest 
days a week (Wednesday and Thursday) 
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during the open season on waterfowl east 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Hunting on 
Sunday is prohibited for all game, so that 
waterfowl may only be shot on four 
days a week throughout the entire eastern 
and coastal regions of the commonwealth, 
which include the principal fowling sec- 
tions of the state. } 

The Department is also given extensive 
powers in the matter of establishing game 
refuges and public hunting grounds, and 
provision has been incorporated in the law 
for the dissemination of information to the 
public and in the schools on the wild life 
resources of the state. 


MUSKOXEN FOR ALASKA 


N experiment in reestablishing musk- 
P yces in Alaska is authorized by an 
item in the Agricultural Appropriation 
Act for the fiscal year 1931, which was 
approved by the President on May 27th. 
The sum of $40,000 is appropriated for 
the purpose of obtaining the animals and 
transporting them to a point near Fair- 
banks where the experiment will be con- 
ducted. It was first planned to place the 
main herd on Nunival Island off the west 
coast of Alaska, in Bering Sea, keeping 
only a few animals at the Fairbanks Ex- 
periment Station. Further investigation, 
however, convinced the Biological Survey 
that the work can best be carried on and 
the animals kept under closer observation 
at the mainland station. 

Muskoxen formerly ranged over a 
large portion of the northern region of 
Alaska and it is believed that the experi- 
ment will prove successful. 

Reindeer were introduced into Alaska 
from Siberia about 40 years ago and the 
herds have grown to enormous numbers. 
The quantity of carcasses annually export- 
ed for consumption has steadily increased 
during the past several years, and reindeer 
meat from Alaska is now fairly common 
in the American markets. The develop- 
ment of muskoxen as another domestic 
animal suitable to Alaska would be of 
great economic benefit to the Territory. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


DUCK BLINDS, MARYLAND WATERS 


Ques.—As I understand the Maryland law re- 
garding the placing of duck blinds off shore in 
front of one’s own property, it appears to dis- 
criminate against the owners of limited amounts 
of shore line. Has the legislature the authority 
to enact such a law? 

Jacos L. Harpesty. 


Ans.—The Maryland law provides that owners 
of riparian rights,on the waters of the state shall 
be first entitled to make their choice of position 
in front of their property for the purpose of 
erecting and maintaining booby, brush or stake 
blinds, upon obtaining licenses therefor, marking 
the location and erecting the blind in the manner 
and within the time specified by law. No such blind 
may be erected or maintained a greater distance 
than 300 yards from the natural shore nor within 
500 yards of another blind, measured in a straight 
line, except that in the tributaries of Chesapeake 
Bay, those of the Potomac River in Charles 
County, and in the waters of Baltimore County, 
said blinds shall not be less than 250 yards apart. 

urther, no property owner or other person to 
whom he gives permission to erect a blind, shall 
place it within 250 yards of the dividing line be- 
tween his property and that of another Bane tol 
on said waters without the consent of the adjoin- 
ing landowner, except the above mentioned tribu- 
tary waters of Chesapeake Bay and the Potomac 
River, and the waters of Baltimore County. 
Numerous other special provisions apply to des- 
ignated waters in the state. 

You will be interested in the recent decision 
of the Court of Appeals of Maryland in the case 
of Wampler vs. State Game Warden which 
originated in an action brought by the owner of 
greverty some 40 feet in width bordering on the 

otomac River to enjoin the game officials from 
destroying or interfering with a blind erected by 
vim in front of his property. The bill for the 
injunction was dismissed by the Circuit Court for 
Charles County. 
& n upholding the decree denying the injunc- 
ton, the Court of Appeals held that the action 
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of the legislature in making the right of an 
owner having a portion of shore frontage of less 
than 500 yards to erect and maintain a blind in 
the water in front of his land dependent upon 
his ability to obtain the consent of the adjoining 
landowners, does not render the statute uncon- 
stitutional. The Court held that the state has the 
undoubted right, subject to the laws of the 
United States in respect to navigation, to regu- 
late the killing of waterfowl from blinds erected 
in the waters of Maryland so long as it makes 
no unreasonable and unfounded general classifica- 
tion denying any person the equal protection of 
the law. Many valid laws from the generality of 
their application necessarily may work hardship 
and inequality, but the legislature must be - 
lowed a wide field of choice in determining the 
subject matter of its laws, what shall come within 
them, and what shall be excluded. The classifica- 
tion eae by the law reasonably conserves 
the objects which the legislature had in view in 
its enactment, the conservation of wildfowl and 
the protection of those hunting or shooting them, 
and it is not, in the court’s opinion, arbitrary or 
unreasonable. 

A copy of the opinion in this case may be 
obtained from the State Game Warden, Munsey 
Building, Baltimore, Md. 

Game anv Fisn Law Enptror. 


WOODCOCK, NEW ENGLAND 


Qves.—I shall be obliged if you will advise 
me the open season dates on woodcock in the 
New England States. 

Wa. A. Maywaro. 


Ans.—The season is open on woodcock in 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont during the 
month of October; in Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut the open season is from October 20 to 
November 19; and in Rhode Island it is from 
November 1 to November 19. 

The daily limit on woodcock is 4 a day, but 
in New Hampshire and Vermont, state season 
limits of 25 each are also prescribed; in Massa- 
chusetts the season limit is 20 and in Maine 
the number of woodcock in possession is limited 
to the daily bag of 4 birds. 

GaME AND Fisu Law Eprtor. 


WATERFOWL BAG LIMITS 


Qves.—Please inform me the bag limits on 
ducks and geese this season. I understan-] they 
have been reduced. 

Cuas. W. Hos«tns. 


Ans.—Amendments to the Federal Regulations 
on migratory game birds. at the end of last 
season, reduced the Federal limit on ducks 
from 25 to 15 a day and that on geese from & to 
4 a day. Possession limits of 30 ducks and & 
geese were also established. 

The daily bag limits in your state, Tlinois, 
were already 15 ducks and 4 geese a day, but 
the state possession limits of 60 ducks and 10 
geese would be reduced by the Federal amend- 
ment to 30 and 4 respectively. The Federal 
limit on brant stays at 8 a day, but under your 
state law you may take only 4 of these birds. 
You also have a state possession limit of 10 on 
brant. 

Game anv Fisu Law Epitor. 


MOUNTAIN SHEEP 


Qves.—I should like to know if there will 
be open seasons on mountain sheep in Idaho or 
Wyoming this year, and if so, the cost of non- 
resident licenses. " 

L. M. Samson. 


Ans.—In Idaho, mountain sheep rams may 
be taken under a special license, fee, $50 for a 
nonresident, from October 15 to October 25, in 
Valley and Lemhi Counties only. 

In Wyoming, rams may be taken in Park, 
Teton and Fremont Counties from September 
15 to November 15 and in Lincoln and Sublette 
Counties from October 1 to November 15. The 
fee for a general nonresident hunting license 
in Wyoming is $60, but a special license to hunt 
mountain sheep may be obtained for $15. The 
limit in each state is one mountain sheep ram a 
season. 

Game anv Fisu Law Epiror 


SQUIRRELS, WEST VIRGINIA 
Ques.—Please advise me the open 


limits and license requirements for 
hunting in West Virginia. 


season, 
squirrel 


R. B. Tompson. 
Ans.—The squirrel season in West Virginia 
is open from September 16 to November 30, 
but the Game Commission on petition of 150 
licensed hunters in any county may open the 
squirrel season in that county not earlier than 
September 1. Where the season has been opened 
earlier it likewise closes at a correspondingly 
earlier date. The Game and Fish Commission at 
Charleston can advise if any action has been 

taken under this provision of the law. 

The bag limit on squirrels is 6 a day, 30 a 

season; nonresident hunting license fee $15. 

Game AND Fisn Law Eptror. 


(END OF GAME AND FISH LAWS) 
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Gibbs “Single Grip” Traps 
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or sent direct, postpaid. 
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buying your traps this Fall. it will pay you. 
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Ques. (1) How did the name monkey 
wrench originate? (2) What part of the 
camel’s hair is used in brushes of that 
name? 


Ans. (1) A man by the name of 
Monckey is said to have invented the first 
tool resembling the wrench and it was 
named for him. (2) Camel's hair brushes 
are made from fur taken from a squirrel’s 
tail and the name originated in the same 
manner as did that of the monkey wrench 
—a man by the name of Camel first manu- 
factured the brushes. 


Ques. A question 
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By IROQUOIS DAHL 


Ques. Kindly give me a short explana- 
tion of why the water of the ocean ts of a 
blue color? 


Ans. Pure ocean water appears blue 
because salt water does not absorb the blue 
rays of sunlight as it does the red rays. 


Ques. What is the diameter of the larg- 
est tree in the Sequoia National Park? 

Ans. The General Sherman is the larg- 
est tree. It has a diameter of 36.5 feet. 


Ques. Years ago, when I lived in Mani- 
toba, Canada, there was a rather large bird 
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f 1001 Outdoor Questions. & 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


larger, which was brought to this country 
from Europe. 


Ans. You must have reference to the 
capercailzie, a European game bird of the 
grouse family. It is second only to the 
turkey in size. Though various attempts 
have been made to introduce this bird in 
Canada as well as in this country, none 
of the plantings have been successful. 


Ques. (1) How long on the average 
would a crawfish grow in four months? 
(2) We are making arrangements to stock 
a stream with crawfish—where is the 
best place to release 
them? 





that has often arisen 
among us is this—can 
fish live if frozen 
solid through the 
winter in a stream or 
lake? Or, can they be 
frosen in a block of 
ice and thereafter re- 
vive? 


Ans. Some refer- 
ences indicate that 
there are fish that 
may be frozen in the 
ice and revive when 
melted out. Follow- 
ing is quoted from 
Contributions to the 
Natural History of 
Alaska, by L. M. 
Turner, published in 
1886, p. 101: “The 
natives let the fish 


freeze in the winter you would be more than surprisedif you saw a tree with an elk horn 
protruding from each side of the trunk. Here is an actual photo- they 

graph of such a case. What probably happened is that the elk died and ; 
its skull was left on the ground. Under the skull a seedling tree started to 
row. The shoot of the little tree then found its way up through a hole 
in the skull. The rest is easy. The tree grew bigger and bigger, the 
trunk finally embedding the entire skull, but permitting the antlers to 
protrude from the trunk. 
This curiosity was found in one of the famous redwood forests of 
California and from the growth rings in the trunk, the tree was estimated 
to be well over one hundred years old. 


and store them in this 
condition, . . . The 
vitality of the fish is 
astonishing. They 
will remain in those 
grass baskets for 
weeks, and when 
brought into the 
house and thawed out 
they will be as lively 
as ever.” This alludes 









TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 


Ans. (1) About 
1¥% inches. They ma- 
ture at one year of 
age. (2) Release 
crawfish in those por- 
tions of stream where 
the current is moder- 
ate, with a depth of 
from 18 inches to six 
feet. The banks 
should be of a clayey 
character, with veg- 
etation, projecting 
roots and numerous 
holes so that crusta- 
ceans may find refuge. 
If they have been out 
of the water for any 
length of time, sud- 
den immersion may 
kill them. Place them 
upon screens or in 
flat baskets so that 
may go _ into 
water when so in- 
clined. 

Ques. (1) What is 
the Morgan strain of 
horses? (2) Are these 
superior as. riding 
horses to the ordina- 
ry range-bred saddle 
horse? (3) Was Dan 
Patch a thoroughbred 











to the small fish 
known as black-fish 
in Alaska, otherwise Dallia pectoralis. 

From a French Agricultural Society 
fulletin is taken the following: “It is 
known, in fact, that fishes behave in low 
or in variable temperature like other cold- 
blooded animals, their own temperature 
falling in proportion to the chilling of the 
medium in which they live. To take an ex- 
ample from nature, the great rivers of 
Siberia, the Lena, the Ienissei, and the 
Obi, freeze solid during the winter months. 
The fishes thus imprisoned in the ice hiber- 
nate, but do not die. In the spring the ice 
melts, and the fishes set free revive.” 
Actual experiments mentioned in this bul- 
letin indicate that fish may be frozen in 
blocks of ice and live after being thawed 
out. 


Ques. What lake is situated at the high- 
est elevation in Colorado? In California? 


Ans. Summit Lake in Clear Creek 
County, Colorado, has an elevation of 12,- 
760 feet. Lake Tulaingo in Tulare County, 
California, has an elevation of 12,865 feet. 


known as the wild turkey which came to 
our section during migration periods. It 
wasn't a turkey at all—at least not like 
any real wild turkey I have seen. It looked 
more like a stork than anything else. Can 
you identify this bird? 

Ans. The little brown crane as well 
as the sandhill crane have been known 
under the name of turkey or wild turkey 
throughout portions of Canada. Either of 
these birds may be the answer. 


Ques. What water plants have the best 
chance to grow in and around ponds and 
lakes that may be subject, at times, to 
alkaline conditions? 


Ans. Widgeon grass and sago pondweed 
are probably the hardiest in so far as alka- 
line conditions are concerned. Wild celery, 
too, may be able to withstand alkaline con- 
ditions to some extent. 


« 


Ques. Are there any “giant grouse” in 
any of the New England States? I do not 
mean the ruffed grouse but a bird much 


or ariding horse and 
what was his record for the mile? 


Ans. (1) The Morgan strain was named 
after Justin Morgan, a famous breeder of 
those animals. The strain originated in 
Vermont. (2) A true bred Morgan would 
be superior to the range horse. (3) Dan 
Patch was a pacer. Mile record: St. Paul, 
Minn., Sept. 8, 1906, in 1 minute, 55 sec- 
onds., 


Ques. How many young are there in a 
litter of raccoons; opossums; otters; fer- 
rets and martens? 


Ans. Raccoons: one to six, average 
about four. Opossums: as high as thirteen. 
Otters: one to five. Ferrets: four to ten. 
Martens: probably from two to five. 


Ques. Do physicians credit ginseng with 
much medicinal value? 


Ans. According to recognized medical 
authorities, this plant possesses little more 
than the properties of a stomachic. Its 
medicinal value is practically worthless. 
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A Hunting or Fishing 
Trip Right in Your 
Meeting Room 


There’s nothing like-it to put 
enthusiasm into a bunch of men 
who would rather be in the open 
than in a drawing room, any 


THE SEA TIGER 


(Continued from page 81) 


Suddenly he let out an excited yell. 
Things began happening. A nurse shark 
had grabbed the bait and was now thrash- 
ing about, firmly hooked. The scrap didn’t 
last long. The shark was not large, weigh- 
ing probably one hundred and fifty pounds. 
He was soon ready for the gaft 

At this point Charlie took a hand again. 
Pulling the shark aboard the small after- 
deck, he seized a hatchet from a near-by 
rack and severed about six inches of the 
tail of the shark. Detaching the hook, he 
pushed the shark back into the water. 

The shark could do little but flounder 
about the surface of the water, and the 
escaping blood stained the water all about 
him. Then began real excitement. Sharks 
suddenly began appearing all about their 
struggling fellow as if by magic. 

Suddenly one of them came in contact 
with the blood-stained water. He seemed 
immediately to go mad and lashed out 
with his teeth at the cripple before him. 
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F UR-F ISH-GAME 


is Just the magazine you have 


time. For stirring up interest, 
getting new members and put- 
ting over a real meeting that 
will please everyone and mean 
no extra work, you can’t beat 
these motion pictures of hunt- 
ing and fishing. 


Field 


been looking for. It is edited 
by none other than Mr. 


As if this were a prearranged signal, a 
regular dog fight began. Every shark for 
himself, literally tearing one another to 
| pieces. For perhaps two or three minutes 
this lasted and then quieted down as sud- 
denly as it began. 

In the meantime the boat had drifted 
a few feet away from the stained water. 
Better to see the show I had climbed out 





is a monthly publication of 
from 80 to 100 pages chock- 
full of interesting articles, il- 
lustrated with actual photos 
on HUNTING, FISHING, FUR 
FARMING, TRAPPING, etc. 
Each issue also has many de- 
partments—The Gun _ Rack; 
; Fur Raising; Roots and 
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MOTION PICTURES OF 
HUNTING AND FISHING 


You have 37 reels to choose from 
showing the taking of every kind 
of American game and game fish 
by some of the most expert hunt- 
ers and anglers who have ever 
lived. No matter where you live 
you will find among these reels 
many which show the kind of 
hunting and fishing found in your 
section. There are 


9 Duck Shooting Pictures 
14 Hunting Pictures 


quail—chicken—geese—turkey— 
bear—deer—moose—mountain lion 
—goats—etc. 


14 Fishing Pictures 


trout of all kinds—bass—salmon 
—channel bass— muskies —all 
kinds of deep sea game fish. 


PICTURES COST CLUB 
NOTHING 


Not a cent comes out of your 
treasury. These pictures really 
help you keep your club together 
making every member more en- 
thusiastic about it. They are the 
finest pictures of their kind ever 
made. 





If you have a 16 mm. projector, a 
library of hunting and fishing pic- 
tures, owned outright, will afford 
you endless hours of enjoyment. 
The following four pictures are 
best possible beginning: 

Striped Bass Maryland Turkey 
Bob White Alaska Grizzlies 
These are Fretp & Stream pic- 
tures reduced to. 16 mm. size for 
home use. 100 ft. reels, $10 each 
if ordered immediately. 400 ft. 
reels $30. 
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to the very prow of the boat and was gaz- 
ing intently at the water below me. Just 
as I was moving preparatory to go down, 
one of the crippled sharks came swimming 
awkwardly into view. He looked to be 
about the size of our original shark and 
had a large wound in his side. 

Hardly had he appeared when a swift- 
moving shadow flashed in from the left 
and struck him. All detail was lost for a 
moment in a swirl of water. It lasted only 
a moment. When the water cleared, the 
barracuda, for it was a barracuda, had 
disappeared and the shark was terribly 
lopsided, with the larger portion of his al- 
ready wounded side torn away. 


Fo ge occurrence, of which my 
knowledge is limited solely to a detail- 
ed press report, may be quoted here as add- 
ing to the foregoing evidence inestablishing 
the claim of the barracuda as the “Tiger 
of the Sea.” Somewhere along the shore 
of the Gulf of Mexico two young women 
with rare swimming ability were pursuing 
their daily practice of swimming one to 
two miles out from shore. Without warn- 
ing, one of them shrieked in agonized ter- 
ror and became enveloped in a rapidly 
increasing area of blood-stained water be- 
fore the eyes of her terrified companion. 

Just what degree of terror these two 
girls experienced can only be imagined, 
but certainly it would be difficult to imag- 
ine more awful conditions. The uninjured 
girl went to the immediate aid of her 
friend and managed to support her to a 
point near the shore where she was able 
to attract the attention of others, but her 
efforts proved in vain. So devastating had 
been the attack of the fish that the large 
blood-vessels of one of the victim’s legs 
had been completely severed and she died 
from loss of blood. The description of the 
injuries inflicted on this girl were sugges- 
tive in every way of having been inflicted 
by the barracuda. 

You are free to draw your own con- 
clusion as to how fully these fish exhibit 
the characteristics of the tiger. Personally 
I am positive that once the barracuda has 
decided to attack, the victim is doomed to 
a death of destruction just as inevitably 
as he would be in an unarmed encounter 
with the striped cat of the jungle. 
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FREEMAN.THOMPSON SHOECO. 
Dept. &@ St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. FELD anp STREAM readers are made up of real sportsmen, 
the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels - these columns and 
take advantage of this productive market. Advertising rates in this Department $15.00 per inch per month—with the largest paid A. 
any sportsman’s magazine published in America—125,000 guaranteed. 


C. circulation of 


This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging cose on dogs 
Questions for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 















































Free Dor] Book | 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
an 

CURE DOG DISEASES 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W Doc REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Dept. 4 Bound Brook, New Jersey 











WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal com- 
panions; useful and intelli- 
gent. Low prices, Illustrated 
Circulars free, 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 








Bargains 


in Blue Ribbon 
hi 


wi for ial lists of 
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White ‘Collies wi 

















SIBERIAN HUSKIES 


Fastest sled dogs of the North. 
Friendly, courageous, intelligent. 
Delightful pets. We have the 
only pure white Siberians in 
Alaska 

Blue or brown eyed puppies for 
sale—$75.00 and up 

Inquiries solicited. 
ALASKA KENNELS 
Fairbanks Alaska 

















DOG CARE 
SIMPLIFIED 


Get this new 32-page illustrated book- 
let that tells all about raising dogs— 
vel he fi 











coe 


Write 
BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD CO. 
932 State Street BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 









THOUGHTS ON THE JUDGING OF SPORTING DOGS 
By Freeman Lloyd 


which has as its basis a love of the in- 

dividual for his subject which, in turn, 
is a state of mind or is brought about 
by an assiduous and, ofttimes, persistent 
pursuit of a hobby by a man or woman. 
As the philatelist studies his postage 
stamps and recognizes their origins, issues 
and values, so does the dyed-in-the-wool 
dog fancier know a great deal about the 
history and the characteristics in form 
and temperament of the one or more 
breeds he essays to judge. Other and quite 
as wise men—even his great-great-grand- 
fathers and those before them, were dog 
fanciers or at least sportsmen who were 
well aware of the kinds of dogs they 
wanted; and those self-same dogs were 
required to accomplish their parts in the 
fields of sport and, mayhap, the crueler 
pastimes of bear-baiting, dog-fighting and 
kindred diversions. In those sports and 
pastimes there was a dog of some kind 
selected as being especially fitted for one 
or more of these occupations. 

The physical proportions of these sport- 
ing dogs were studied as were the sagac- 
ities and dispositions of certain dogs. What 


Jase dogs is undoubtedly an art 


was found useful was perpetuated to not 
only become the prides of their owners, 
but to be regarded as the more notable or 
worthy dogs in the minds and experiences 
of the neighbors or others of the country- 
side. In this way—or out of sheer utility, 
usages and individual fancies as to the 
colorization of their dogs, there were 
formed strains owned by the more intel- 
ligent breeders. From these strains or 
families of dogs there came pedigrees; 
and pedigrees demanded the space given 
to them in the private and public stud 
books that now have become the official 
kennel bibles of the peoples of all civilized 
countries. 

The choicest of strains in the opinions 
of those best suited to estimate and ap- 
praise the value of these stocks of dogs, 
in time, became breeds—distinct breeds. 
For were not these dogs bred so that they 
might match one and another in size, pro- 
portions or points, speeds and manners of 
hunting? The puppies which were thought 
to be the choicest or “picks of the basket” 
—those most resembling their much prized 
parents or other dogs of the same stamp— 
were retained for rearing; the culls were 


Scene at the recent Madison, N. J., 


JUDGING A MIXED GROUP OF GUN DOGS 


show. The judge, W. T. Payne, chose Mr. Inglee’s English setter, Ch. 
Inglehurst Reward (extreme right) as the winner 
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cast aside, given away or more often de- 
stroyed. There existed a written or un- 
written code of points, and a recognized 
standardization of those bearing the un- 
deniable characteristics of this and that 
sporting breed. 

As a rule the head was the index to 
the dog’s breed—the pure breed for such 
it then was. The elected judge was the 
man who was presumed to know all about 
these essential points: he surely had 
bred the same kinds of dogs that he was 


FAMOUS POINTER BITCH 


Trewithem Musn’t (imported) dam of the remarkable 
Herewithem litter. Owner: Goodwin M. Trent, San 
Marcos, California. 


called upon to publicly declare were the 
dogs that best approximated the visible 
perfections of the breed as described in 
the written records of the other intelligent 
breeders who knew what they wanted and 
bred sporting dogs up to the required 
standard. 

So it will be gathered that the judge had 
to be acquainted with what he was look- 
ing for. In his mind’s eye he carried the 
perfect dog. He knew what was right and 
wrong in the particular breed on which he 
was adjudicating. A little bit of color or 
its absence would denote an alien or for- 
eign blood; he would be quick to discover 
whether the dog under his notice was pure- 
bred, or cross-bred. As we recognize the 
colors, skulls, appearances or forms of 
human heads and faces, so do we distin- 
guish between the various races of man- 
kind—mostly with the same shapes or 
forms of body but differing in their 
statures. The head is the index to the 
breed of a dog as it is in the man. 

When the judge of sporting dogs was 
well acquainted with the true character- 
istics or type of an established breed (or 
a cross-breed), it was evident he had 
educated himself by observation or hearing 
or reading about the history of the breed; 
he was abreast of his subject. 


UT there is something more—very 

)much more than being merely ac- 
quainted with the origin and “fancy” points 
of the breed. It is the finer knowledge that 
covers the anatomy of a dog, that places 
the judge in the forefront of all that is re- 
quired of the man in the judging ring. No 
matter how good looking a sporting dog 
might be, if the unfortunate animal hap- 
pens to be unsound, his place should not be 
at the head of the prize list. The limbs 
of a sporting dog make up the gear that 
constitutes the machinery that keeps and 
sustains the hunting dog in the field. The 
propped-up, bad-shouldered, weak-hocked, 
flat-footed dog, handsome as he might be 
im appearance, may have no place in the 
Particular sportsman’s outfit; an unsound 
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Your choice from 
over one hundred 
grown dogs and 3- 
months old puppies. 
All of international 
championship ped- 
igrees. 


The home of Amer- 
ica’s Greatest Great 
Dane Dogs 


As a playmate and protector for yourself and 
children an Erin Great Dane supplies the best 
assurance for the safety of your household. 


An Erin Great Dane must be the finishing touch 
for the security of your home and estate. 

The Erin Great Danes have built for themselves 
the reputations which are paramount in America 
They have won the chief prizes all over the country. 

In the Erin Dane Kennels there is the finest 
assembly of magnificent animals ever seen on this 
continent. 

The Erin Great Danes are of various colors: Har- 
lequins (white with black markings), Blacks, Brin- 
dies, Fawns, Golden Brindles, Tiger Brindles. 

Your choice from over 100 dogs and puppies. 
Prices for puppies at three months of age one hun- 
dred dollars and upwards. All puppies sold will be 
duly registered according to the Rules of the 
American Kennel Club. Prices of older, prize, and 
stud dogs five hundred dollars and upwards. 


Telephone: Ardmore 2094 





Our prices are rea- 
sonable and simply 
commensurate 
with the highest 
class of imported 
Great Danes of 
German breeding 
and importance. 


AT THE PUBLIC STUD 

The Golden-fawn colored dogs: Champion Bello 
von Schoonbuch, Champion Remo von der Rhein- 
schanze, both imported and the outstanding fawn 
dogs of America. 

The Brindle colored dogs: Champion Ralph von 
der Rheinschanze, Champion Grief, Champion Hex- 
endold and Champion Baldo von Nordstern—all 
imported. ‘ 

The Harlequin colored dog Champion Lord von 
Reisenfeld. 

The fees charged for our stud dogs, are from fifty 
to one hundred dollars. Fuller particulars regarding 
our stud dogs will be sent on application. 

Never before in the history of Great Danes or 
German Boar hounds has such a magnificent col- 
lection of these noble animals been made available 
for outside breeding purposes. The choicest and 
finest of blood lines are placed at your disposal. 

You are heartily invited to visit our kennels. 
Route 23 from Philadelphia to Valley Forge. 


ERIN DANE KENNELS, Ardmore, Pa. 


ALFRED R. BIRD, Manager 











AIREDALES 


Airedales are noted for their intelligence, loyalty and 
dependability. They have no equals as combination 
watch-dogs, companions, hunters, retrievers. Our Aire- 
dales represent the world’s greatest and best blood- 
lines. We specialize in highly trained dogs and choice 
pedigreed puppies. Also coonhounds, beagles, harriers, 
spaniels and fox-terriers. Safe delivery and satisfac- 


tion guaranteed. 
LaRUE KENNELS LaRUE, OHIO 








ST. BERNARDS 
AND BULL TERRIERS 
Buy from the most famous kennel in 
America 
HERCUVEEN KENNELS 
8365 Shore Road, Brocklyn, N. Y. 


Telephone Shore Road 9194 G. A. Lintz 





Contented / 






Dogs gnaw con- 
tentedly on Ben- 
nett’s Milk-Bone. 
Used for years 
by millions of 
dog-lovers. 
hard, dry biscuit 
containing balanced nour- 
ishment. 





amy REE. 
6: Geentieee WRITE TODAY 


F. M. BENWETT BISCUTT CO, Ave. D & ioub Se. New York, 











RABBITHOUNDS 


I offer For Sale, A Nice Lot of 
+ Trained 

A eal 

ong. Good Finders 

and Trailers. Not afraid of 

i) hard gun fire. Before buying 
rom me, make inquiries in 
Your Neighborhood and You 
will find the Good Ones come 
rom 


| Harry D. Welsh 
Mayport, 
Clarion County, Pa. 















GUARDIAN AIREDALES 


Buy the right type of Airedale. My dogs are a 
blend of old English stock and a famous west- 
ern strain. They are in a class by themselves. 
Sweet tempered, intelligent, game, hardy. 
Prices moderate. Address 
BRANDRETH LAKE KENNELS 
P. Brandreth, Owner and Manager 

Brandreth New York 











OAK GROVE KENNELS 


Ina, Illinois 


Offers for sale, thoroughly trained pointers and 
setters, also young dogs and puppies. High class 
Coon, skunk and opossum hounds. Fox, wolf 
and coyote hounds, crackerjack rabbit hounds. 
Choice youngsters nicely started. All dogs ship- 
ped for trial. Descriptive Price List, ten cents. 
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Gossetts Ye Olden Tyme Black & 


Tan Bugle Voiced American Hounds 


Far famed for great endurance, cold 
trailing ability, hunting sense, deep 
bugle voices. Peers of all hound-dom. 
Unrivalled for big game, fox, coon or 
rabbits. Breeds best at stud. Trained 
hounds, brood bitches, youngsters. Pup- 
pies a specialty. Highly descriptive il- 
lustrated catalog & sales list 10c. 

Hermosa Vista Farm, Saint Clairsville, 0. 

















HUNTERS 


Coonhounds trained in Okaw 
river bottoms and hills. Combin- 
ation fur hunters on_ coon, 
oppossum and skunk. Still trail- 
ers, day broken. Old cooners. 
Youngsters nicely started. Pure 
bred American Fox hounds for 
sale and at stud. Shipped on 
trial for approval. Illustrated 
catalogue. Write 

L. J. ADAMS, Ramsey, Ill. 














RABBIT HOUNDS 


Sportsmen who are interested in a better class of 
rabbit hounds than are usually found are invited to 
correspond with us about our thoroughly trained and 
field broken beagles, harriers and bassets. We also 
have a choice lot of thoroughbred, pedigreed puppies 
from carefully selected, proven hunting stock. Also 
coonhounds, spaniels, airedales and fox terriers. Safe 
delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 


LaRUE KENNELS, LaRUE, OHIO 











FOR SALE 
No. 1 Trained Rabbit Hounds 


Have both Beagles and large Hounds. 
All dogs well trained in field and not gun 
shy. Will run a rabbit until shot or holed. 
Beagles $35.00. Hounds $25.00. Guaranteed. 
J. R. SUITER, Route 10, Hillsboro, Ohio 














LOOK! LOOK! 


Sportsman you who want high-class stuff and no 
trash I offer you some gun and field broken rabbit 
hounds that are sound in every way. Medium size 
open trailers with good heads and ears, fine lookers; 
age 1 to 4 years. Good routers, sturdy drivers, hole 
barkers, all day hunters. I give 10 days’ trial. Male 
$25.00—Female $20.00—pair $40.00. Ship C.O.D. 


I. W. WILSON, Murray, Ky. 
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THE NEW 
Bird Dog’s Palace 
Is one of the most highly praised possessions of 
the American Sportsman’s equipment. Clamps 
adjust on the running-board of anycar and is 





ustable so that it does not touch the body. 
ice $12.50 for the I-dog size and $15.00 for the 2-dog 
size, suitable for la po 
other bi and is adjustable to fit all cars. 
Also a deluxe rear end model, accommodating two 
fore with bumper attachment rack complete. Price 
06, or may be used on any trunk rack. Immediate 
hi, he 4S ed by 


inters or setters, as well as 








The DWIGHT McBRIDE COMPANY, Golden City, Mo. 


) ARKANSAS COONHOUNDS \| 


Hunted and trained in the Ozarks Mountains of Arkansas 
Extra High Class Coonhounds $75 and $100—No. 1 
Cooners $75—Extra High-Class Combination * Tree 
Hounds $50—No. 1 Tree Hounds $40—Average Tree 
Hounds $30—Mixed Breed Hounds, Fur getters $40— 
Tree Hounds nicely started $20—Old Tree Hounds good 
for two seasons $35—Hounds Pups started to trail 
$10—Champion Rabbit Hounds, real Routers, $20— 
High class Fox Hounds $50 and $75—No. 1 Fox 
Hounds $40—-High Class Deer Hounds $50. Early 
orders get Choice Hounds. T. J. BRADLEY, Alma, 

\\ Arkansas. All Hounds Shipped on 10-day Trial. f 


OUR BEAGLES 
BEST BY TEST 


Masterly is Your Insurance 
for a Square Deal, and top- 
notch quality, at a fair price. 
Send ten cents for sale list. 
We have the Greatest strain 
of Beagles of all times. 

MASTERLY BEAGLES Reg., Desk B, Johnsoncreek, Wis. 


THE MT. YONAH FARM KENNELS 


CLEVELAND, GA. 
offers for sale thoroughly trained coon, 
opossum,’ skunk, and squirrel dogs. These 
dogs are expert hunters, trailers, and tree 
and hole barkers and stayers. Also fox, deer 
and rabbit hounds, that are trained and have 
no superiors. Trial allowed. Catalog free. 


BIG GAME DOGS 
Cat, Coon, and Cougar Hounds 
R DOGS 


WESTERN TRAINED 
Cold Trailers and Tree Barkers 
THAT TREE AND STAY 
Fully trained dogs and well started young 
hounds FOR SALE. J.C. ESSEX 
Tree Dogs Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle, Wash. 


PERFECTION DOG FOOD 











Two Couple of Masterly bred 
Beagle Puppies 

















nbines all the ingred h as de 
ted meat, cereals, ground bone, etc., to 
ea perfectly balanced food for dogs, all 
breeds and puppies, allages. Try one of our 
special sizes: 

ibs. GOc, or 10 1 


Shi don receipt of price, anywhere in th 
ipt o . 
U pps. a rein the 


ate — fy all cha Rrepai Me Ly ite 
Jon isc eo Prevared and r y tor im e= 
diate use — ali you do is feed it. 


PERFECTION FOODS, COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK ICMISAN 








Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs. Home bred from 
Champion stock. Also Collie Puppies. Pedigree 
and description on request. 


L. B. Walter 


EUREKA KENNELS 
Box 358-S West Chester, Penna. 
on Wilmington Pike, Route 122 


NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW! 
‘*TRAINO’’ A Word to the Wise 
Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes: 

Since using these collars last season I would not be without them for 

any amount as I consider them the moat humane training collar pos- 

sible to make. I get better resulta with less work with them than any 

other collar I ever used. many W. Surra 
The Best Police and Bird-dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, etc. A 











leader and check collar in one. By Matt Postratp, $2.50. 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 





FREEMAN LLOYD Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 
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gun dog must be placed in the same cate- 
gory as an unsound horse. 

In consequence of the serious errors 
often made by judges unacquainted with 
what does or does not constitute soundness, 
a time might arrive when a qualified veter- 
inarian—a practised judge of a dog as 
well as a medicine man—shall examine the 
limbs of the sporting dogs before they are 


The first five races having been run off, 
the large holiday crowd -was agog with 
excitement as the six famous American. 
bred entrants for the Maryland Derby 
were led from the paddock to the track. 
As they entered the strip to the tune of 
Maryland, My Mesiet applause broke 
out from all sides. First was the famous 
show dog, G. E, Hutchins’ Freemanor 





200 YARDS IN 12 SECONDS 


The black, rough-coated whippet dog, Slim, 224 lbs., 54% yards start, winning the Maryland Whippet Derby 
stakes on July 4th. Owner: Jack Partridge, Arlington, New Jersey 


allowed to enter the judging rings. This, 
of course, would be hard lines on the own- 
ers of the dogs; but a professional selec- 
tion might surely make for the betterment 
of the physical excellencies of our show, 
sporting and other dogs. The costliest of 
watches is of little use if its works are 
bad. Its value will be simply that of its 
skin. 


WORLD’S 200-YARD WHIPPET 
RECORD 
By Felix Agnus Leser 


HEN Slim, the much improved 

rough, black whippet owned by 
Jack Partridge, of Arlington, N. J., flashed 
across the finish line, a winner of the third 
Maryland Derby on July 4th, he did more 
than establish a new track record—he es- 
tablished a new world’s record from elec- 
tric starting boxes. I fully believe, and 
do those who witnessed the race, that no 
hand-slipped dog has ever before done 12 
seconds from his mark in America. It 
might be stated here that electric boxes 
are generally considered from 3 to 5 yards 
slower than hand-slipping, as in the former 
the dog is given a standing start, while in 
the latter the entrant is thrown into its 
stride. 

Slim, however, had the advantage of 
running over what experts consider the 
fastest whippet track ever constructed. 
The Maryland Whippet Club’s track is 
perfectly level and is composed of a mix- 
ture of clay, rotten sand and oak saw-dust, 
well mixed together and well rolled. This 
was an experiment which has proven most 
successful, being perhaps a yard or two 
faster than the famous cinder tracks in 
England. 

Time was taken by three experienced 
men with the watches—Charles S. Brawn- 
er, club handicapper and timer; Mr. Brier- 
ly, of Locust Valley, Long Island, and the 
writer. Both Mr. Brawner and the writer 
clocked Slim in 12 seconds flat while Mr. 
Brierly’s watch showed 12 and 1-10 sec- 
onds. 

The day was ideal, the Maryland Whip- 
pet Club’s plant never looked better. A 
great program of six flat races and one 
steeplechase was on the card with 42 dogs 
entered. The track was in fine condition. 





Harvest Moon of Washington, which was 
to go from the 5-yard mark; next, the 
writer's Freemanor Racing Ravanell, 
which had a similar handicap; third, Slim, 
a 22'%4-pounder that was given the 5%- 
yard mark; then Felix McDonnell’s beau- 
tiful white bitch, Lady Blaney, a 20- 
pounder that started at 8 yards; next Miss 
Kathryn Spranger’s Bounding Deep, as- 
signed the 10-yard position, and last, Dane- 
hill Kennels’ Ridiculous, which was to 
start at 15 yards. 

Slim and Lady Blaney took the lead at 
the half-way with Ravanelt a length or two 
back and the three fought it out the re- 
mainder of the way as only first flight 
whippets will. Slim, putting every ounce 
of his whipcord muscles into play, drew 
away to win by a scant foot from the gal- 
lant Lady Blaney with Ravanell some five 





THE MARYLAND DERBY WINNER 
The cup and purse being presented by Freeman Lloyd 
to Jack Partridge, —? the champion whippet, 
um 
lengths back. Great applause greeted Mr. 
Partridge as he led Slim into the charmed 
winners’ circle. There he was presented 
with the Derby trophy and floral horse- 
shoe by the always jovial Freeman Lloyd. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON SCENT 
By Mervyn Lloyd 


INCE our human scenting ability is so 

very inferior.to that of our hunting 
dogs, it is most difficult for us to place the 
blame in the proper direction after having 
had a day in the field which could not be 
looked back upon as successful. We cannot 
anymore than guess what it is that our 
dogs’ noses are so sensitive to, yet we all 
know how it affects our sport, with bird 
dogs, hounds or even the vermin-killing 
terriers. 

It has long been considered that scent is 
directly affected by the temperature, the 
humidity content of the atmosphere, the 
condition of the soil and the growth upon 
it. Then again one often hears that scent 
is negligible when an East wind is blow- 
ing. Without a doubt scent varies consider- 
ably in different localities. 

I am not going to dwell upon the theo- 
retical explanations that so many have ex- 
pounded but rather relate some of my 





PICKING IT UP IN TH’ WOODLANDS 


The prize beagle, Giralda’s Commodore acknowledg- 
ing the scent of a rabbit. Breeder: Mrs. H. Dodge 


personal experiences with the elusive but 
necessary adjunct to our days afield. I 
would like to caution those who are in- 
clined to judge their hunting dogs too 
hastily when it is obvious there is an abun- 
dance of game, but sport disappointing. 

It is usually considered that individual 
dogs have days, periodically, when their 
noses are not so keen as they are habitu- 
ally. This can be proved by working other 
dogs with them, but more often, by far, 
are the days when all make blunders. I 
have marked down prairie chickens and 
could actually see their heads while they 
were lying tight in stubble, and then al- 
lowed four different dogs, each of which 
I had alf confidence in, to make a cast 
within thirty feet of them.on the lee side, 
only to see them pass. by without any 
hesitation. The next day either of these 
dogs would scent a single bird with ac- 
curacy at fifty yards. 


FTEN arguments start about the scent 
of a bird sitting on her nest. I have 
found chickens’ nests and taken different 
dogs—all excellent and reliable workers— 
and given them every chance to get the 
wind of the bird on the nest; but, almost 
invariably, they flash the bird before they 
are aware of her presence. If this was not 
a fact few nests would escape the prowling 
coyote. At the same season the cock chick- 
ens v hich leave the hens during the in- 
cubating period and pack together in small 
coveys, offer tolerably good chances for 
one to see a little dog-work, proving that 
they must be exuding some scent. 
The young chickens have very little scent 
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English and American Champion Springer 
NUTHILL DIGNITY 

Fee $100.00. Return charges paid. 
E. deK. Leffingwell, Owner 


Address all communications to 
Kennel Manager, 
LEFFINGWELL WALNUT ORCHARD 
Whittier California 


English Springer Spaniels 
NUTHILL DIGNITY won seven- 
teen Challenge Certificates in En- 
gland by the time he was three 
years old. He and his Kennel mate, 
Ch. Lilac W onder, were undefeated 
as dog or bitch at eight of the lar- 
gest eastern shows this past winter. 
This includes Westminister (New 
York), Boston, Toronto, Detroit 
and Chicago. 

If you wish foundation stock for Kennels 
or a fine specimen for a hunting dog, we 
believe we can supply you for about half 
what equal quality would cost elsewhere, 
even if it were possible to get it. 

We drown all puppies which do not come 
up to our high standard. Any dog bearing 
our Kennel name “DILKUSHA” is of 
championship quality. Prices, $100.00 up, 
regardless of age. 








TRAINED SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Liver and white. Registered. Hunt ducks or 
pheasants. Springbok of Ware and Flint of 
Avendale blood lines. Are Blue Ribbon win- 
ners and proven sires. Write for breeding 
and prices, also photos. 


WANNER KENNELS, Willmar, Minn. 








SPRINGER SPANIELS 4%. 


Black and White—Liver and White 


Dual champion stock. Farm raised. Capable of win- 
ning anywhere. Wonderful Hunters. 


M. BUMLER 


Route No. 1 Romeo, Michigan 








Pedigreed Springer Spaniel Pups 
Sired by Son of Imported, Triple Champ, In- 
veresk Colly Shot—Out of Daughter of Ch. 
Riddings King, and Granddaughter of Ch. 
Springbock of Ware. 

10 Weeks old Females, $25. Males, $35. 


10 month old Females, $40. Males, $50. (all papers). 


WILL R. SMITH, Manassas, Va. 





Rin-Tin-Tin is fed KEN-L-RATION exclusively. 
Like all other dogs Rin-Tin-Tin requires a balanced 
food—and Ken-L-Ration is perfectly balanced, con- 
taining meat, cereals, cod liver oil and charcoal in 
the right proportions. 

Do not accept substitutes. Ken-L-Ration is for 
sale in more than 50,000 stores. Ask for it by name. 






113 Peoples Ave. 
Rockford, tilinois 


THE DOG FOOD SUPREME 








English Springer Spaniels for Sale 


TRENT VALLEY JACKLIGHT—Ch. Mos- 
send Dick ex Ch. T.V. Limelight wh. 
3/9/27. Black and White. Bench Winner, 
untrained. $100.00. 

RAPID OF RANSCOMBE imp.—Reuben 
of Ranscombe ex Ranee of Ranscombe wh. 
4/28/27. Liver White and Tan. Trained in 
England by J. Kent. $200.00. 

HEATHBANK BESS imp.—Rufton Rocket 
ex Floss wh. 12/10/25. Black and White. 
Rench winner and Field trial winner at 
11 months in England. $250.00. 

PU PPIES.—One male, four females. Jacklight 
ex Rapid. Black & White, Liver & White. 
Wh. 4/5/30. Male $40.00, females $30.00, 
Above will be sold as a whole for $500.00 
or in part at prices quoted. 


EDWARD J. MADILL 
Ogdensburg New York 


SPRINGER SPANIEL 
TRAINER 


water. 


them. 


firsts in the trials held in Canada, Brewster, N. Y., 
Fishers Island, N. Y., and Edgerton, Wis., in 1927, 
Terms $25 a month. 

I train your dog according to your specifications. 
Reference kindly permitted to Mr. Freeman Lioyd, 
Field & Stream, and Mr. Frank Dole, Kennel Editor, 
New York Herald-Tribune. 


Promising young stock for sale 


GEO. C. WALTERS 
4702 No. 14 St. 





CHAPPEL BROS., INC. 


Let me train your Springer or Cocker Spaniel, Chesa- 
peake or Labrador Retriever into a Finished Shooting 
g and a Tender-mouthed Retriever from land or 


I use a force system of my own which makes a dog 
under perfect control at all times. They don’t have 
to be natural retrievers for me to make retrievers of 


This was demonstrated when I handled the Highway 
Team which won twenty-three places including four 


Omaha, Neb. 











WORMS oxy torres 
with Harco 

This modern worm expeller, safe and sure for both 
dogs and pups, removes hook and round worms. 
(Tetrachlortylene). Mailed you in assorted size cap- 
sules $1. Ask for Harco literature describing other 
dog medicines at sane prices. Harco Conditioner 50c; 
Mange Remedy $1; Tapewormer $1; Laxatives 50c. 
Order direct. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded—the Harco plan that has made thousands 
of Harco users. 

Harrison Chemical Company, Dept. 71 Quincy, tl. 





Springer Spaniel Puppies 
FOR SALE 

Whelped June 7th of best imported English 
blood Sire Baudruche Eder by Dalbeattie Dan 
and Dalbeattie Jean, Dam Baudruche by Riv- 
ington Rocket and Rivington Ringlet priced 
low at $15 and $20. Also one black and white 
bitch same parentage 14 months old all eligible. 


W. H. SLATER, New Milford, Conn. 











Springer Spaniels 


4 males, 8 months old, by Horsford Revell- 
er out of a daughter of Horsford Haze. 
Farm raised, heavy, hunting-type individ- 
uals. Photos and prices on request. 
Richard H. Hillman, Bangall, New York 





SPRINGER PUPS 


eX HORSFORD TRUMFLEET NELL. Prices: $35 and 
$ 
black. Fee $25. 


DIXIE GUN DOG KENNELS 
Oakman 














Deliveries Now! Sturdy, Farm raised, Liver & White 


Of finest Hunting and Bench Show blood lines, The 
puppies are by the famous CLARION’S APPLEJACK 


45. AT STUD, GUNPOWDER, beautiful blue-roan and 


Alabama 
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The Work Of A Master’s Hand 


ALL SPANIELS 


and Their TRAINING 


By FREEMAN LLOYD 
Kennel Editor: 


FIELD & STREAM 





yy HIS new, unusually interesting and 
practical book on the origin and histo- 
ries of all spaniels, their hunting and show 
characteristics and points, is profusely 
illustrated. 

It is a thoroughly sporting work written 
by the most widely read of the world’s 
authors and commentators on all that apper- 
tains to the sporting and non- sporting dogs 
of yesterday and to-day. It is entertaining 
without being technical in its language and 
presentment. 


All Spaniels and Their Training 


A complete, instructive treatise on the day 
to day methods of training your spaniel puppy 
or older dog as a hunting and _ shooting 
friend. Spare a few minutes of your day’s 
time and rejoice in the ownership of a 
perfect gundog and incomparable companion. 


How to Teach Retrieving to dogs of all 
reeds 

If your boy or girl is fond of a dog, let 
Lloyd’s new book become his or her 
life-long treasure. It will be the amateur 
trainer’s standby and his agreeable mentor 
Everything about everything connected with 
spaniels. 

Here is the work of the writer-sportsman 
principally responsible for the introduction 
of Springer Spaniels into America. Read the 
teachings of the man who created an era! 
ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 

$2.00—post prepaid 


ALL NIELS AND 
TRAINING -00 





Or: 
' year’s =. - FIELD & organs. $2. oa Both 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 











SPRINGER SPANIELS 
For Sale 


Various ages, both sex. 
Also a few trained suitable for the coming 
Field Trials. 
TRENT VALLEY KENNELS 
Herbert S. Routley 
Peterboro, Ontario, Canada 








Springer Spaniels, Trained Dogs and Pups 


We have them of the world’s choicest breeding. 

A large stock of fine farm raised pups all colors 
and ages, $25.00 up according to age and quality. Also 
a grand lot of young dogs and bitches, some trained 
and partly trained at $50.00 to $100.00. 

Write us fully just what you want and we will 
furnish pictures and descriptions of what we have to 
offer. We can please you and save you money. Yard 
training and retrieving taught. 


Kestersons Kennels, Skamokawa, Wash. 














SPRINGER SPANIELS 


A beautiful litter of exclusive high-class registered 
pupples, sired by a handsome working son of Dual 
Champion Flint of Avendale and out of a daughter 
of Champion Springbok of Ware. They are supreme 
for type, quality and markings. I ship subject to 
your Inspection and approval and if you are not ab- 
solutely satisfied when you see him it will not cost 
you a cent. 

H. J. Robertson, Olivia, 


Lakeland Kennels, Minn. 
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and should not be molested until they are 
able to fly well enough to assure their being 
able to get out of the dog’s way. Otherwise 
many may be trampled under foot by man 
and dog though you might be quite una- 
ware of having done so. Or if they are 
just in the “hopping” stage, it is quite 
easy for the dog to catch them as they will 
jump up from under his nose without him 
having any previous warning by scent. 
It is generally admitted that the scent 
becomes stronger towards the opening of 
the shooting season. The weather is usu- 
ally cooler and the dew remains longer on 
the grass or stubble. Nevertheless, on the 
prairies where the dry weather is often 
continued, there are many days or parts of 
days in October when the dogs are help- 
less in finding game. It is pathetic to note 
the humiliation that a good dog suffers as 
a result of his inability to locate the birds 
before he is too close upon them to permit 
them to lie to his point. On days like those 
a man has to be patient indeed to refrain 
from laying the blame for his misfortune 
upon the shoulders of his dog. But “what 
can’t be cured must be endured” and, per- 
haps, in an hour or so conditions may be 
reversed completely. Another point to be 
remembered is that a dog which gets prac- 
tice under these adverse circumstances de- 
velops his scenting powers so wonderfully 
that he is a marvel when his day comes 
under good conditions. The American 
trainers who go to the prairies of Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan for their early 
season training, prove the value of this 
when they return for the field trials in the 
South where there is more humidity in the 
atmosphere and the scent hangs lower. 
Scent is stronger early in the morning 
or towards dusk than it is in the middle 
of the day, particularly if the weather is 
bright and warm. Anyway the birds are 


after the rest of the covey have flushed. 
He cannot see it and the air must surely be 
permeated with the effluvia of the collec- 
tive covey. 

This fact reveals to us how wonderfully 
sensitive must be the scenting powers of 
our dogs. We humans cannot conceive the 
marvelous sense which we do not possess. 
Another point worthy of note is the dif- 
ference in the manner a dog will hunt for 
a crippled or dead bird. Immediately he 
gets the scent of one he distinguishes it 
from that of an unwounded bird. 

One often finds that scent is bad when 
an East wind is blowing. But he cannot 
rely on this always being the case. Occa- 
sionally the very best of scenting condi- 
tions are encountered heading into an 
easterly breeze. 


E have all heard many times of the 

trickery and great cunning a fox will 
practice in trying to throw the following 
pack off the line of his scent. If you watch 
closely an old game bird that has survived 
several shooting seasons, you will see many 
equally clever maneuvers in its endeavors 
to outwit the dogs. An old cock prairie 
chicken, if he happens to be alone, will use 
wonderful strategy in order to move 
around to the lee side of a dog and so foil 
his point rather than take to wing. 

Still more interesting study in scenting 
conditions is to be had while following 
hounds on the scent of the wolf. Some days 
hounds will run with great gusto on a com- 
paratively old trail, and, again, with con- 
ditions almost identical within the scope 
of our reasoning powers, a perfectly fresh 
trail is impossible to them. But we know 
of many things that directly affect the 
scent and among these are the conditions 
of the soil and the growth upon it. If there 
is any snow lying on the ground, the tem- 





ENGLISH SETTERS AT THE WESTCHESTER K. C. SHOW 
Orkney Maid (right) Orkney Chief and Surdna Jack. Owner of Maid and Chief, Mr. Jennings, Hearthstone 


Kennels, East Orange, N. J. Jack’s owner (left): Oscar Delano, Westport, 


moving around more at these times look- 
ing for their feed, while at midday they 
are lying tight in cover and consequently 
breathing slowly—not emitting so much 
scent. 

It seems to me that there is a stronger 
scent with the Hungarian partridges than 
with our native prairie chickens in Alberta. 
I have often seen my dogs pass chickens 
to point on the partridges in near proxim- 
ity. On the other hand it may be that the 
dog knows that the partridges lie closer 
for his point. 

What puzzles me very much is that an 
experienced dog is able to detect by scent 
that a single bird remains on the ground 


Conn, 


perature has a very tremendous influence. 

Usually scent will be good on paths 
leading through heavy cover where the 
soil is moist and there are many sprays 
and grasses against which the quarry must 
brush his heaving flanks. On a closely 
cropped pasture or stubble field the pack 
has to slow down the speed considerably. 
On a fresh fall of soft snow the trail is 
easy, but let the temperature drop below 
zero and your hunt will be leisurely until 
you come to a ridge from which the snow 
has been removed by the wind, and taen 
the pack will be off in full-cry only to 
steady up to sniff at the herbage when the 
trail again leads out over the snow. 
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Hunting with terriers is another branch 
of sport in which scent plays an important 
part. But the conditions are not so vari- 
able as those with the bird dogs or hounds. 
Most of the terriers and quarries are sub- 
terranean dwellers. Their scents are so 
much more concentrated that experienced 
dogs rarely make a mistake in deciding if 
the residents are at home, be they badger, 
skunk or even bear. To be truthful I have 
many times wished that a mistake had 
been made by them! And here I might say 
that I am surprised that the Sealyham ter- 
rier whose place of origin is one of the 
best of sporting localities, should be docked 
so short. Any dog that will go to ground 
with so much pugnacity should certainly 
have a tail long enough to make a good 
handhold so that it would be easier to 
withdraw him when necessary. 

In conclusion I wish to prevail upon 
sportsmen not to be too hasty in condemn- 
ing their dogs for blundering onto birds or 


on the trail without being absolutely sure | 


that scenting conditions made it impossible 
for their four-legged friends to do other- 
wise. 


AMERICAN SPANIEL CLUB 
FIELD TRIALS 


HE American Spaniel Club will hold 

its first independent field trials this 
fall. There will be stakes for cockers, 
springers and other varieties of spaniels. 
The probable venue will be the grounds of 
the Game Conservation Institute located 
at Clinton, New Jersey. This is a new 
locality for spaniel field trials near enough 
to New York and Philadelphia to be con- 
venient. It is one which furnishes splendid 
spaniel cover, and excellent’ facilities for 
the gallery. 

Spaniel field trials occupy a place of 
growing importance in this country, and 
this announcement of the American Span- 
iel Club adds one more field event for 
sporting spaniels to the list of several 
which have been held regularly for a num- 
ber of years. 

It is the aim of the committee, which is 
headed by Mrs. A. R. Moffit, to make this 
first independent effort of the American 
Spaniel Club the finest spaniel trials ever 
held. Mrs. Moffit has been interested in 
cocker spaniel field trials for six or seven 
years. In her hands the Spaniel Club event 
is certain of enthusiastic and capable man- 
agement. 

Other members of the committee are: 
H. E. Mellenthin, Harold Johnson, S. Y. 
L’Hommedieu, Jr., and Ralph C. Craig. 


A WORTHWHILE PRESENT 


COPY of the Old Trusty Dog Book 
is to hand and is a highly imposing 
and well-illustrated brochure. It may be 
had free of charge, from the Old Trusty 
Dog Food Co., Needham Heights, Mass. 
The illustrations of specimens of the prin- 
cipal breeds are capital, while the letter 
press descriptions are instructive, concise, 
and, so far as one has read, correct. That, 
in itself, is distinctively valuable, and 
should be of service for years to come. 
This book should find a place in every 
home. If you know all about dogs, you will 
just glance through its pages, and then 
hand it over to your son or daughter. If 
there are no bairns under your roof, you 
may give the well-printed volume to your 
neighbor or his youngsters. There’s always 
somebody about who likes to read about 
a dog! 
_ This book tells us that the stomach and 
intestines of the dog are extremely simple. 
So much so, in fact, that it has been ques- 
tioned if the dog really needs all of these 
organs that he possesses. Read this book! 












larger breeds. 


A NEW FENCE 


FOR SMALL DOGS 
. . . LOW PRICED 


Keystone Close Mesh Wire Fabric makes an ideal fence, heavy enough 
for grown dogs of average size, and with small enough mesh (2 in. by 2 in.) 
to hold suckling puppics. The fabric has the same strong "square deal" knot 
as the Heavier Keystone Non-Climbable mesh which is recommended for 


The price of Keystone Close Mesh Fabric is lower than any other weave 
of the same mesh and gauge. Remember Crown sells all types of wire 
fencing direct at wholesale prices. Write now for the new Crown catalog 
of Pen Products and latest price list—they will be sent free. 


CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 
1050 Tyler St. N. E. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








CHAMPION 
SPRINGBOK OF WARE 
“The Ideal of the Breed” 


Hey! Hey! The shoot- 
ing season is just 
around the corner! 


So send at once for my new 
list of trained young Spring- 
er dogs and bitches which 
are now completing their 











every command, and quick and tender-mouthed retrievers from land 
or water. Can be shipped immediately, ready for use on prairie-c hicken, 
grouse, partridge, pheasant, dove, snipe, rabbit, woodcock or duck. 
Can furnish pictures of each individusl retrieving. Priced in keeping 
with the times at $225.00 upwards. Your shooting holiday will not be 
complete without one of these grand youngsters. Reserve yours today! 


Bred Springer Bitches 
a few left at $100.00 upwards. These are in-whelp to my Champion 
and producing sires and the ensuing litters will more than pay for the 
dam. Consider buying one now and saving some money. 


PUPS! PUPS! 

Have been selling fast with me, but I have about twenty of the sweet- 
est things I have ever seen. Black and white, liver and white, and some 
with tan. Mostly sired by Aristocrat of Avandale, the greatest produc- 
ing sire since the days of Ch. Springbok of Ware and Dual Ch. Flint 
of Avendale his ancestors. These puppies are beauties, farm-reared 
and priced at only $65.00 upwards, delivered. Do you want one for 
your y 

N. B.—Deferred Payments, if required. Life Guarantee Plan furnished 
with each puppy. if wanted. All my dogs are A. K. C. registration and 
not subject to duty. Two brood bitches at only $35.00 each, unbred. 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 


E. Chevrier, Prop., 271 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Can. 
“World's Largest Breeder of High-Class English Springer Spaniels” 





INNIN G (\PRINGER 
AN 
ORKING KJPANIELSe 


We have a few Springer Spaniels around 
twelve months old which we offer at $100.00 
each delivered, registered in American 
Kennel Club. Young puppies $50.00 to 
$75.00 each. 

We have at Stud both Imported and 
American bred Field Trial and bench 
winning English Springers. Usual terms. 
Return charges prepaid on all visiting 
matrons. 


CLARION KENNELS 
25 Broadway New York City 


We guarantee every dog we sell to be 100% as 
represented, or money refunded, 


FOR SALE 
Draft of Imported Llewellin and 
English Setters. Also Eng- 
lish Springer Spaniels 


1. English Setter dog, Horsrorp SuvutTTLe, color 
white. Shot over two seasons on grouse in Scotland, 
and in England on pheasants and Hungarian par- 
tridges. Close, staunch worker, good game finder. 
Price $300. ’ 

2. Llewellin Setter dog, Hornsrorp Covnt Nosie- 
MAN, color black-affd-white. A fast, wide dog, good 
enough for quail; has been shot over two seasons 
on grouse in England. A reliable dog on all kinds 
of game. Price $350. 

3. Llewellin Setter dog, Honsrorp Count DoNnaLp, 
color, white, black-and-tan. Ideal dog for pheasants 
and grouse; close worker and staunch. Good on 
woodcock. Whelped 1929. Price $250. 

4. Llewellin Setter bitch, Horsrorp CounTEss 
FLEET, color black-and-white, close, staunch worker, 
good on pheasants, grouse and woodcock. Whelped 
1929. Price $200. 


ENGLISH SPRINGERS 


1. Horsford Hornby, dog. 

2. Horsford Holloa, bitch. Same litter. Colors 
liver-and-white. Whelped 1927. Both of these are 
fast, clever, staunch springers. Great game finders. 
Good enough for any field trials, Have had two 
seasons of constant work on all game in England. 
Hornby $300. Holloa $250. Other imported trained 
Setters and Spaniels for sale. All dogs can be seen 
on game. Full papers given. Apply 


WILLIAM HUMPHREY 
Shropshire Game Farm, Stockton, New Jersey 











LIONEL Bonpb 
SHROPSHIRE GAME FARM 


STOCKTON, NEW JERSEY 
late trainer of William Humphrey’s famous 
Horsford Kennels in England, is open to take 
a few Spaniels to train for coming season or 
Field Trials. Also a few really good Setters, 
Pointers and Ketrievers. 


The Champion 
Springer Spaniel 
of the World 
This is your chance 
to get some of the 


blood of this GREAT- 
[ST OF ALL 





AE 
. - ===3 SPRINGERS. 

Boghurst Rover. The Triplé Interna- Four six months old 
tional Champion daughters of ROVER 





at $50.00 each which includes a free breeding. At 
this price you can well afford to return your bitch for 
breeding after shooting over her this Fall and you 
will still have a very small amount invested. These are 
very choice, beautifully marked black and white. I 
advise a wire to secure one of these. Puppies ready to 
train $40.00. A few about twelve months old at $75.00. 
Good brood matrons bred to Rover at $75.00. 


BOGHURST KENNELS, Reg. 


Gronce H. Hices, Prop. 
431 No. Occidental Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 

















ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIEL 


HORSFORD HAZE 
45 Pounds Weight 
Winner and sire of 
winners. Excellent field 
dog, tender retriever 
land and water. Stud 

Fee $50. 
DREW FARM 
Oscawana on Hudson, 
N. Y. 


Phone: Croton 3015 
Note: This dog is of 
the pure and century- 
old famous Aqualate Strain. 


HonsForD Haze 
A.K.C. 48379 











SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Litter born in May by International Champion Adonis 
of Avandale, ex the field trial bitch, Beechgrove Nell. 
In three generations of their pedigree, these pups 
have 3 International Champions, 2 Field Trial Cham- 
pions and 1 Dual Champion. Liver and white and 
black and white. Also two pups by Paulinus of Ware, 
ex a Ch. Horsford Helmsman bitch. $25 up. 

Owner will be at home after Aug. 18 to answer 
correspondence. 

S. B. BUCKNER, Jr., 


War College Washington, D. C. 
































Marol Springer Spaniels 


Puppies of exceptional quality 

Dam Marol Duchess Ist Novice bitch Westmin- 
ster 1930. Sire Triple International Champion 
Inveresk Chancellor. 6 females at $40 each, 2 
males at $50 each. 

Another litter Dam Marol Lady, sire Marol Bink- 
er. Binker is by Chancellor ex Ch. Marol Daphne, 
a young dog of great promise. 3 males $40 
each, 1 female $30 whelped July Ist and 4th 
Ready for delivery Sept. 15th 
Or. Howard H. Reid 





Barre, Vermont 














Dog Book-Free/ 


You will want this new and in- 
teresting, helpful book about 
dogs—their history, care, train- 
ing, feeding and_ health. Scien- 
tific, reliable. Most complete 
book of its kind ever published. 
48 pages—many illustrations— 
38 most popular breeds pictured 
and described. It is FREE. 


ro Dia Did Trust 


Foods and Remedies 


OLD TRUSTY I DOG "Foop COMPANY 
Needham Heights, Mass.or Emeryville, Cal. 


Please send me a FREE cepy of 
The Old Trusty Dog Book 


Name 





Street ____ 
City___ 











i etal 











and SUSSEX 

We have very high-grade 

puppies and breeding 

stock in both breeds 

and usually trained work- 

ers. Registerable. A trained Sus- 

sex, an ideal working dog on 

land or water, fur or feathers. 

ROARING BROOK KENNELS 

_854 Hamilton Ave., Norwich, Conn. | 








Special Springer Spaniel Offer 


We have an exceptionally fine lot of puppies from 3 
to 9 months old. Best of blood lines, all eligible. 

Priced according to age $15. to $35. If in the 
market order at once as last year our stock was 
cleaned out very quickly at these prices, 


BATAVIA KENNELS 
B. R. Harrison Batavia, N. Y. 


a 








Chesapeake Retrievers 


Four male puppies eight months old; 

six, eleven months. Dead grass color. 

Eligible for registration. Price on request. 
MOPANG KENNELS 


Hiram Corliss Cherryfield, Maine 








Training Bird Dogs 


In the land of a million quail. 
Yards and kennels new and as good as I can build. 
it takes Birds to finish a Bird dog. We have the birds 
and if your dog is here he will have daily opportu- 
nities to work on them. Yard Work and Force retriev- 
ing a specialty. Boarders wanted. 


PAUL OTTO, Lonoke, Arkansas 


Grounds unlimited. 














MOUNT YOUR RECORD FISH 


I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in every 
respect, but will give you expression in my work 
that will more than please you. Can give you 
leading sportsmen throughout the United States 
as references, also E. F. Warner, publisher of 
Field and Stream. Address 


JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 
128 St. James Plac- 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 
By Horace Lytle 
MUST ALL DOGS SEE BIRDS KILLED? 


HIS is a question that has often been 

put to me and it is one that cannot 
be answered in the broad sense either one 
way or the other with definite conviction. 
The reason is that what applies in the 
case of some dogs will not apply in the 
case of others. Dogs are as distinctly in- 
dividual in their characteristics as are 
people. What is sauce for the goose may 
not be sauce for the gander. In answering 
the question of whether or not it is neces- 
sary for dogs to see birds killed if we 
hope to get the best performance out of 


of an entire day we might find but three 
coveys spread out at long intervals, even 
though two or three birds might actually 
be killed from each covey. I believe the 
dogs would get a greater enthusiasm out 
of finding ten coveys with none killed than 
they would from finding three coveys and 
a few killed. 

It gets back pretty much to the matter 
of what they are accustomed to. Field 
trial dogs aren’t accustomed to having 
birds killed over them all the time and 
they get their greatest thrill from the 





THIS POINTER SHOWS SUPREME STYLE 
He is owned by R. T. Tonk, Dayton, Ohio. The picture was taken in Georgia 


them in the field, I would have to reply 
that—it all depend s. 

I have personally never seen:'a dog 
which would quit and go home because 
birds were missed by the shooter. I have, 
however, heard authentic stories along 
that line entirely too often to doubt them. 
It usually happens, I believe, in the case 
of such dog being hunted by someone 
other than his master. In other words, I 
suspect that such dog is inclined to have 
less patience with a stranger than with his 
master. All of you who read have unques- 
tionably heard stories of dogs which would 
hunt satisfactorily for a stranger so long 
as he was killing birds, but would leave 
him suddenly and run home to the kennel 
if said stranger began to make a few 
misses, 

My own personal experience has been 
that to keep a dog’s interest keen in hunt- 
ing, the finding of birds itself is sufficient. 
In other words, the thrill comes with the 
find. I might add that I do believe the dogs 
I hunt with get a great satisfaction in 
seeing birds downed as a fitting climax 
to their work. There is no question that 
they love to pick up a bird and bring it to 
you. But if there be any lack of enthusi- 
asm for the hunt when birds are not 
killed, it has been so slight that I have not 
been able to detect it. 

I believe I can take all my dogs afield 
and keep their enthusiasm alive all day 
long if we are finding birds with sufficient 
regularity, and even if I shouldn’t shoot 
at a bird, I believe their enthusiasm in 
such case would be maintained to an in- 
finitely greater extent than if in the course 


keenness of competition in making the 
find. The thrill of feeling the delicious 
scent of a covey of quail in their nostrils 
is full and final compensation covering 
the efforts spent in the search for those 
birds. Field trial dogs are worked so 
much of the time without birds being kill- 
ed that they don’t so much expect it as a 
dog which is seldom or never worked in 
the field on game except to the gun. 

On the other hand, I can easily under- 
stand a shooting dog which is scarcely 
ever taken into the field unless during the 
shooting season when game is killed—I 
can easily understand that such dog, if 
hunted for a few hours without a gun, 
might easily show very definite signs of 
discouragement and possibly even quit 
hunting altogether. In any event, you can’t 
make a rule to cover all cases. 


PEAKING of this subject, however, 

reminds me of a conversation I had 
down at Holly Springs, Mississippi, last 
January, with Mr. J. T. Jones, one of the 
old field trial handiers. It was Mr. Jones 
whc handled Champion Alford’s John, the 
grcat pointer that brought him into prom- 
inence, which prominence was particularly 
emphasized because Alford’s John did his 
winning at a time when the setters were 
constantly sweeping all before them. Mr. 
Jones was not speaking of Alford’s John 
at the time, however, but of the setter dog 
Powhatan. 

He told me that if you did not kill birds 
for Powhatan he would forgive you once. 
The second time also he might forgive 
you. The third time he would be giving 
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you your last chance. If you did not kill 
TH | 4 I 5 TH E WAY a bird then he would bump the next covey For poss 
. as sure as fate—and he would keep on a 
 ~3 bumping any and all the rest of them for 
: =, TO KEEP the balance of that day. If, however, you 
Pe YOUR DOG would kill a bird on each of his covey i 
finds, he would handle them all in the 
j ~ TRi M most approved fashion. Jones told me that 
he got to know the dog so well he could 
; even tell which covey he was going to 
PEED himSPRATT’S | bump. WO RQ M 
DOG FOODS regu- One day he said the dog’s owner was 
larly! They’re crisp |there and refused to believe what Mr. CAPSULES 
and crunchy. Made ex- | Jones told him, so they put the matter to 
pressfy for the canine constitution. They | a test. They were to do no shooting. Pow- 
contain gel meat and _— hatan handled the first covey beautifully Kill 
SPRATT’ are recommende —the second almost equally as well. Then 
by veterinarians and breeders every- | Mr. Jones said to the dog’s owner: “He HOOKWORMS 
where. WIRES Send for brand new | won’t bump the next bevy, but the one and 
54 page dog book and samples. Write | after that he will.” And Mr. Jones told 
SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED, New- | me that it worked out just that way! LARGE 
ark, N. J.—San Francisco, Cal. The next morning, however, Powhatan 
was perfectly willing to give them a ROUNDWORMS 
one Pp R 7.‘ 5 TT’ tag, chance, and he handled the first bevy beau- t 
tifully. This day it was decided to kill Dog owners, silver fox 
oxee Cum - tre OSE ee birds. This put Powhatan on his good be- ranchers and veterinarians 
havior and he went through the entire from practically every sec- 
day without a bobble. tion of the country write 
IRISH. SE I I ERS It all gets back to what I have so often enthusiastically about the 
Dual type puppies and young dogs ready said = the case of dogs, and that is that results obtained from the 
for tealaiae. bred from wonderful hunting each is a law unto itself and you cant 








and show stock. Also a thoroughly trained ever get the most out of any dog unless _ use of Nema Worm Cap- 
shooting dog. you know that dog. It might be added, of FREE! sules. Dogs and foxes are 
W. J. THAYER course, that the mere knowing alone isn’t] | WORM more easily infested with 

R.F.D. 27 South Byron, N. Y. ever enough unless the additional feature Bulletins worms than many other 
of mutual love also exists. —instructive animals, Nema Capsules 





Keep your ani- 
7 . ment,—easy to give and 


Qu’ APPELLE KENNELS (Registered) —helpful are the safe, sure treat- 
mr, HOW A GUN SHY DOG WAS mals bealthy. 




























i ITE are low in cost. 
wd BROKEN wa 
for eye 
J , P o. 652 0n 
e HIS matter of gun shyness is one in Dogs and At Drug Stores 
TM health necessitates my disposing of a most _ connection with which it is well worth NemaW orm Capsules 
promising string of yang aed ele while to publish anything that seems to be in different sizes for 
training before offering for sale. Whelped 15th of authentic and based upon a process that varying ages and 
st D ber. The progeny of a thoroughly tra : . . is c 
Wet and dam of the finest imported blood lines. ||iS logical. The following comments re weights. 
These youngsters will getzlove * hend on lend of late the actual experience of Dr. Gerald 
. 3 ed Labrac , ? : 7e ; , i 7 
ay «Sl ©, Greviens tittor tniztess months old. F. Kempf in overcoming gun shyness in Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-39-1 


And a thoroughly trained Irish Water Spaniel || what proved to be a good pointer bitch 


ths old. The latter pair will be > = - 
ce ie cm ae delivery. Puppies ready for me we ailment had been pm Wi PARKE, D AVIS & co. 
eee, Oe are ryeistered ken || out further comment we will give you Dr. 

Canadian Kennel Club and eligible American Ken- . yee bs . p oh atid F " 

nel Club. References. Freeman Lloyd, Esa. and Kempf’s description in his own words. Detroit, Michigan : Walkerville, Ontario 
Capt. Paul A. Curtis. P. N. B. GALWEY-FOLEY He says: . 
(Proprietor), Fort Qu’ Appelle, Saskatchewan, Canada ys: 


“I have read a great many stories of ENGLISH SETTERS 


FOR SALE gun shy dogs that were accidentally broken Llewellin-Laveverack Strain. Six generation pedigree. 


Setuad mate aie Wtedaad: Caan but not very often has anyone described Bloodlines of Field, and | Show {hampions, | Prince 
> - 4 sere 2 . Rodney, allwyd, oy of Edendale, Mac ster, 

2 English setters 3 yrs, old. One a blue belton, one |} how one was broken in a systematic way.|| isoheck, Masca’s Geet. 5 ines of tne 
1 English vant oe ae liver and white, male. || 2 His, then, is the story of the breaking Youngsters born January and March. Blue and orange 
§ . , , fe ‘ - > pelton markings. ese matings are roducing ench 
Worked last season and in training since Apr. 1 of of The Lady who was perhaps as gun shy Show winners with exceptional class afield. Only the 

















this season. They are close industrious workers guar- as any dog might be best and guaranteed right. $40. and $50. each. 

anteed against gunshyness, manshyness, bolting or ns “4 ‘ 

blinking and are in condition to shoot over now. “The Lady came to me one spring eve- phat re rg ~ * sae 
D. J. BLANCHARD, Dennysville, Me. ning along with a group of mongrels that - - — 
Trainer of High Class Shooting Dogs 








I bought for experimental purposes at a 


University. For my work I had always re- TREVALLEN ENGLISH SETTERS 
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‘ F ai . SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 
Lovely Irish Setter Puppies fused to buy thoroughbreds or particular Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges, 
Whelped May 21st last ly intelligent animals, partly because they || Rutffed Grouse, etc. 

ae litkely ° b j b Sound, hand h jonship-pedigreed, and 
These puppies are capital in color, healthy, and in were likely to be stolen, put more par- ranch raised 30 miles north of the town of Islay, 
excellent condition. They are from first-class ped- ticularly because I have an innate love for Alberta. May be seen on game. Dogs guaranteed as 
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Prices: Males, $40. Females, $30 each. a good dog; so when I saw this beautiful Also @ thoroughly broken young Pointer dog, of the 

: liver and white pointer bitch among them a or a ae Dies, 
JOHN LAMKE, Little Neck Road and 82nd I «7d I i} Th il g S. Mervyn Lloyd, Greenlawn, Islay, Alberta, Canada. 
Road, Floral Park, L. I., N. Y. at once rejected her. e seller then 





told me she was worthless and that he 

would have to get rid of her because at 

T i: seven months she had been taken afield WORKING COCKERS 
raining and shot over by four guns on her first]] we have a few well broken Cockers for upland 














Chesapeakes | | Point, and so thoroughly frightened that|] Singer ones broken this year in both dogs and 
and Springers all efforts by all methods of breaking a bitches. Telephone: Poughkeepsie 1850. No dogs 
taught to re- || 40g of gun shyness had been of no avail. At stud: Rowellffe War Dance, Fee $40. 
trieve from || lhe dog was well bred and because she ROWCLIFFE KENNELS 
land and water, || Was thought to have a good nose they had Poughkeepsie New York 





Yard break- || worked with her all winter, and the more 
ing and force they tried, the worse she became. She 
retrieving || Was So pretty and — at me so eagerly ENGLISH SETTERS 
MONTY Mon t breeds, || that I bought The Lady for two dollars j 

TAUK taught all bree to keep her from being killed and also to Three males, two females, one year old farm 








° ts aised. Ready to train, by Ch ion Sid 
Pointers and Chesapeakes for sale. try my hand at breaking a gun shy dog. Blue vecaae 4 Cole's’ Biue 1 ines Soo 
5 W. H. HAND Two years before I had bought a fox ter-|| ond, Dam Rodstones Lady, by Stonecyphers 
x + rier because he was supposed to be an Jack Rodstone. Fine hunting stock. Registra- 


tion papers furnished. 
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was the most thorough one-man dog I had 
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Best seller ever known! 


TRAIN 
YOUR 

OWN 
DOG! 






Eighth Edition 
Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully iNustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 


(Author of “Big Game Hunting with Dogs,” etc.) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride— 
Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 
Boy’s Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the Field Trial 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 


Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90. per cent original 


Many thousands of Mr. Shelley’s incomparable work 
have been sold to amateur and other trainers. No book 
on dog training has ever created such an enormous and 
world-wide demand. 


Why? Because it is written by a highly practical man 
and in simple language. Your boy or girl can train 
a dog after reading these instructions. 


This author teaches you how to train with consummate 
ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a room, yard or 
field. Save your money, time and chance of disappoint- 
ment. Be independent of trainers at a distance. 


Tue Eastest, Quicxest ann Most Naturat Way 
to Breax Your Dos. 


Descriptive aND Pictrurep CHAPTERS ON INEXPENSIVE 


Kennet Maxine aNnp Tratntnc APPLIANCES; also 
Simpte Doc Docrtorine. 
1 year sub. to Fiero anv Stream $2.50) BOTH FOR 


Book (paper cover) $1.50 $3 00 

34.008 . 

Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 
Sold only with a year’s subscription 


FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y¥. 


“OUR DOGS” 


The Leading Kennel News Paper 


“OUR DOGS” has upon its staff the most 
eminent critics and writers on canine matters. It 
contains reports of all the most important canine 
events, Shows and Field Trials all over the world. 

Correspondents in all the principal centers. 
Yearly subscriptions for the United States, $6.36. 
Offices: Oxford Road Station Approach 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


Total value 














ORIGINALS 


An original oil painting is be- 
yond the financial reach of many 
men but we can sell the original 
of the cover of this and previous 
issues at a price much less than 
we paid. 

No type matter or lettering on 


any original. 


Paintings by master artists make 
attractive den, office or club 
room decorations. 











ever owned, so I wanted to try similar 
methods. 

“For three days I fed, watered and talk- 
ed to her in my spare moments; then with- 
out a gun I took her for a walk in the 
country, and at the end of half an hour had 
demonstrated that she was thoroughly and 
completely gun shy. She would not leave 
the road or the path and when we came 
upon a covey near the path she blinked 
them, and when I walked them up she ran 
for home. I followed her and brought her 
back on a leash and at once saw that this 
was useless. After that each evening and 
on Sundays I simply walked across coun- 
try without even so much as a stick in my 
hands and apparently paid no attention 
to what she did. I was simply letting her 
learn to like to be with me. In the mean- 
time I found that part of her nervousness 
and timidity disappeared when I wormed 
her thoroughly several times. Toward the 
end of June she reached the stage at which 
she would leave her evening meal to fol- 
low me on a hike no matter how hungry 
she might be. 

“After she had done this several times, 
I felt that I had completely won the dog’s 
confidence and that, I think, was the secret. 
Of course if she had an actual physical 
defect such as ears that were sensitive to 
gun fire to the point of real pain, my plan 
was perhaps hopeless, but my three months 
were not wasted because she had become 
a wonderful companion for my hikes over 
the hills. 

“On the Fourth of July I took a twen- 


ity-two rifle, a couple of dozen flash fire- 
|crackers, a collar and chain, and set out 
\for a particularly beautiful little valley 


to which I often hiked. Here I tied the 
dog to a tree, and while sitting beside her, 
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fastened her chain to my belt and walked 
through the fields. Each few minutes I 
lit and tossed a flash cracker as far as I 
could, at once going to it when it ex- 
ploded and of course dragging her with 
me gently but firmly and without any 
scolding. After the sixth one she tugged 
at the end of the chain and I let her go 
to it alone, which she always did after 
that, and she never showed further signs 
of fear of an_explosion of any sort. This 
process of breaking occupied an hour. 


“CVNHORTLY after this I went away for 

a month and left her with a friend, 
from whom she was stolen; but about the 
time I returned home she showed up in a 
pitiable condition, full of mange and half 
starved—would she remember her lesson, 
or must I do my work all over? Carefully, 
after getting her in good condition, I tried 
her out with a rifle, and when she showed 
no fear of it, I took her to a place where 
I knew the squirrels were working, and 
waited with the dog’s head in my lap and 
my shotgun across my knee. When a squir- 
rel appeared I fired right over her head 
and she instantly went to the dead squir- 
rel. With her loss of fear of the sound of 
a gun she at once began to hunt quail ea- 
gerly and was steady on her points. When 
bird season opened, I found, however, 
that she would break shot in her eagerness 
to retrieve a dead bird, which she did with 
a great deal of pride, and for that reason 
I made no attempt to correct the fault. 
Her second season she improved remark- 
ably, lost all of her timidity, and be- 
came a wide hunter that was a real joy. 
During the summer I decided that next 
season [I would correct the breaking 
shot during my two weeks’ vacation, 





GOOD TURKEY DOGS 
Setters properly trained make the best of turkey dogs. Owner: C. P. Hunt, West Hartford, N. Y. 


fired at a target with the rifle. She dropped 
flat and trembled with fear, but after talk- 
ing to and petting her I fired again. This 
was repeated some twenty times, and the 
last five times she remained standing and 
looked somewhat eagerly in the direction 
of my shots. The fact that I, sitting be- 
side her, was not afraid of the shooting 
may or may not have been understood by 
the dog—I have my own opinion on that. 
She was fed a snack as I ate my lunch, 
after which I lit a cigar and puffed con- 
tentedly and talked to my dog, for I began 
to have hope. Without her seeing it, I lit 
and tossed a flash cracker some twenty 
feet away and the roar dropped her in her 
tracks shivering. She was petted and en- 








couraged some few minutes before I threw 
a second. After the third she remained on 
her feet, so after tossing a few more, I 





which would come at the right time.” 


Editors’ Note—In connection with using 
the fire crackers, although it worked out 
well in Dr. Kempf’s case, we cannot 
recommend that these be used by other 
readers. The use of the .22 rifle as 
described was entirely O. K. We be- 
lieve, however, that it would have been 
much safer to have stuck to the rifle and 
not injected the use of the fire crackers. 
We like to handle a dog entirely according 
to natural conditions. In other words, it 
was not necessary to correct gun shyness 
as to fire crackers, and it is believed that 
the use of these in many cases would have 
done more harm than good. With this one 
exception we would like to state that the 
Doctor’s ideas agree entirely with our 
own, and particularly as pertaining to the 
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TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture as the safest known effective drug 
for the removal of hookworms and round worms of 
dogs. Prevents and cures Running-Barking Fits 
and Sore Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 
dosage. 





Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 
CHLORIDE C. P. CO., BOX 15, McNeill, Miss. 








HAVE SEVERAL THOROUGHLY 
TRAINED POINTERS 
AND SETTERS 


Also young dogs and puppies. Let us know 

your wants. Dogs boarded and trained. 
CONNON KENNELS 

Loantaha Way Madison, New Jersey 








Pure-Bred Chesapeakes 


Broken dogs, youngsters and pups. 
Everything guaranteed to suit. 
DR. A. L. BEVERLY 
LAKEHAVEN FARM 
Arnelds Park Towa 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 
. = PUPPIES AND 
YOUNG DOGS 


A fine bunch always on 
hand. Ranch raised and 
from Working Strains. 


TRAINED 
DOGS 
Now on hand a num- 
ber of splendid young 


"= dogs that were worked 
have no freeze-up. Three months of 

















last season. We 

shooting, birds with us all season. My dogs get plenty 

of work and are well finished and bird wise. Buy your 

trained dog EARLY and get first pick. All broken to 

Force Retrieve. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

pote—The Irish Water Spaniel :—Largest and strongest of the rapid 
~~ 


er. 
and where the coing is hard w if do it ‘BETT 


PERCY K. SWAN, CHICO, CALIF. 





a 
Setters and Pointers 
Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, 
Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and Lion 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 
THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 
Berry, Ky. 








Third annual Field Trial of 
New Jersey Fish é& Game Assn. 


formerly Bergen County Sportsmen’s Fish & 
Game Assn., Branch No. 9, to be held Oct. 11, 
1930, at Wyckoff, N. J. for Bird, Coon, Fox 
and Rabbit dogs. Coon $100.00 purse, cash 
and special prizes, liberated birds. 

|. Harris, 64 Hamilton Street, Paterson, N. J. 


$26.50 for COMPLETE 
Portable Kennel Yard 


Makes yard rotation easy. Quickly erected. Assortment No. 1-A makes 
wee ft. by 14 ft. by 5 ft. Pe 2.0 including gate. Send check, N. Y. 
f aft or Money Order. as. 00 extra if * bg 9 b bee patented 
lence clips are desired. ese O. B. Buffalo, N. Y.) 

Write for Booklet No. 80-E 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Inc. 


(Formerly Scheeler’s Sons, Est. 1869) 
574 Terrace 
nad 








Buffalo, N. Y. 








ENGLISH SETTER PUPS 


The sire is by Mr. Eugene M., the dam Marse 
Sportstone’s Dot. Color: white, orange ears. 
a $25.00 either sex. Ship at three months 


K. C. HIGHTOWER 
710 North Trenton Street 





Ruston, La. 














rtance of getting the dog’s confidence 
befo ore attempting anything further at all. 
To be just a bit more specific, let us ex- 
plain that our own best bird dog is deathly 
afraid of fire crackers—but is no more 
afraid of a gun than we are ourselves. 
With the exception of the fire crackers, 
Dr. Kempf's procedure is entirely logical. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CHOOSING A GUN DOG 


Ques.—I am thinking of purchasing a dog for 
hunting pheasants, partridges and woodcock, but 
am confronted by the question of breed. 

Knowing that you are well acquainted with 
these dags, I would like to ask a few questions 
of you. Which are the best hunters and compan- 
ions—pointers, English setters or Irish setters? 
I have heard that the English setter is the best. 
Have seen a few Irish setters and have been 
impressed by them. How are spaniels as hunters? 
I have heard that they are all round hunters. 


Is this so? 
R. F. Ryper. 


Ans.—Your question as to the best breeds 
is very like the question of whether Englishmen 
are better than Americans. Some of them are and 
some of them aren’t. It is entirely a question of 
individuals. Some setters are better than some 
pointers—some pointers better than some setters. 
It also depends upon where and when the dog is 
to be hunted. A pointer can usually go without 
water longer and more easily than a setter. Thus, 
if you should be hunting prairie chickens in early 
September in Saskatchewan, the pointer might 
stand up better. But this is not always the case— 
and a setter can usually hold his own, even in 
warm weather, if he can get to water. 

In Massachusetts I imagine most of your hunt- 
ing will be done when it is cooler, and that is in 
a setter’s favor. Furthermore, just as a pointer is 
more apt to stand more heat without water, so is 
the setter more apt to bore into heavy cover and 
briars. His longer hair enables him to do this 
with more impunity. 

So it all depends upon what you are seeking— 
which breed you naturally prefer—where you are 
hunting and when—but above all, it depends upon 
the individual dog. What you w ant is a dog with 
lots of heart. And heart isn’t merely a matter of 
breed nor length of hair. 

Setters are usually thought to be more com- 
panionable than pointers, but there are excep- 
tions even to this impression. Some claim that 
grouse will lie better to an Irish setter than to an 
English setter or” pointer—the reason being that 
the red color of the Irish setter is not so di8turb- 
ing to the game. The Trish setter is more easily 
lost on point because he is harder to see in heavy 
cover, unless you are accustomed to looking for a 
red dog in such conditions. There’s a lot in what 
you’re used to. 

Spaniels are becoming popular again. Person- 
ally, I should much prefer one of the pointing 
breeds for any kind of feathered game. Spaniels, 
however, can be used for hunting pheasants— 
and even a great many years ago many hunters 
preferred spaniels for ‘woodcocks. [Ep.] 


CONCERNING SPANIELS 


Qves.—I am going to ask you for some advice, 
I want to buy a spaniel as I am a lover of all 
dogs, and never having owned one, don’t know 
just what breed I would rather have. So will 
tell you a few of the things I want to use it 
for. I have an English setter and an Irish setter 
pup, and I want ~ spaniel to work on quail 
with them. Also, want one to retrieve ducks 
on lakes and the ‘Wael River. Now of the 
two breeds, the springer or Irish water spaniel, 
which would answer my purpose best? I know 
a man here who has a springer he has broken 
to stand quail. Can an Irish water spaniel be 
made to stand birds? 

Britt Gries 

Ans.—We personally should not think of mix- 
ing the work of a spaniel in with that of a bird 
dog in connection with finding game. If you 
want to hunt quail over spaniels, that is one 
thing. But if you want to hunt quail over span- 
iels, why use bird dogs at all? It might be all 
well enough to do so if you have a spaniel that 
will point. But even so, why mix the thing up 
that way? You have two entirely different types 
of dogs, and we would suggest that you use either 
one kind or the other. 

Spaniels are supposed to spring their game, 
whereas pointers and setters hold it. The two 
don’t work well in combination. Why try to 
teach a spaniel to point when a pointer or setter 
will perform so much quicker and more certainly? 
For retrieving ducks, we should prefer the Irish 
water spaniel. If you want to work a spaniel 
with bird dogs, we should use the spaniel only 
for retrieving, and not permit the bird dogs to 
retrieve. Neither should we permit the spaniel to 
hunt for live game. We should confine our bird 
dogs to the live game and spaniels to dead birds 
or cripples. This is perfectly O. K. and _ is 
common practice in England. [{Ep.] 


(END OF KENNEL DEP’T.) 
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This new, scientifically- 

balanced dog ration builds oie 
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WHITE CEDAR TOW BEDDING 
ANTI-FLEA-VERMIN-ODOR 


Pure, fragrant, clean, wholesome. Eliminates 
objectionable kennel odors, fleas will not stay 
where it is used, absorbs moisture. Produced 
from fresh northern Wisconsin White Cedar 
for dogs, fox, mink, rabbits, chicken nests, and 
insulating purposes. Direct from the saw to you, 
not a saw dust, more on the order of excelsior. 
$1.75 per bale, f.o.b. Soperton. Approximately 
100 Ibs. Shipped by freight. Special prices for 
five bales or more. 


For sale, Beagles of merit produced from a 
combination of field trial and show stock that 
is hard to beat. 

KIWHYA LODGE BEAGLES 
Cedar Dept. No. 2 Soperton, Wis. 








For Sale Roy oF GirALDA 
A. K. C. 720063, Liver and WHITE MALE PornTeRr. 
Whelped Dec. 4, 1928 


Sired by one of America’s greatest show and field trial Chaspplene, 
Post Road Fritz, the winners ’ dog at New York W. K. C. Sho 
years. 

The dam is Post Road Marcy, a wonderful Field Trial Bitch. 
This young dog has been tenined on gual by Mr. Jack Weiler. Price 


GIRALDA FARMS, Madison, New Jersey 


Palmerston Red Irish Setters at Stud 
Champion Palmerston Connemara Grand 
A broken field dog. Winner of 175 first prizes and 
78 Championship points. Fee $50. Palmerston Pat 
Kelly. Fee $50. ampion Palmerston Red Mike. Fee 
50. Palmerston Jerry. Fee $50. 

FOR SALE 











DeR 
48 East Doth 2, New York, N. Y. 
Kennels: Spring Valley, New York 


Pupplee—veun ae and brood bitches 
7D RONDE 





DOG TRAINER 


Have your dogs’ faults corrected before the 
season opens. Only sporting dogs handled. 
A few trained dogs for sale. 

E. N. ATHERTON, Trainer 


P. O. Intervale, a 
hip to New Gloucester, Me. 











English Setters and Pointers 
Importer—Breeder—Handler 
JAGERSBO KENNELS 
Rochester, Michigan 
Importer and handler of the All Am. Grouse Champion 
SPORTING BLACK NIGHT. Breeder of Grand 
Champion ARBU BETTY. Handler and Owner of Int. 
Ch. Rackets RUMMEY, Int. Ch. TULA JAGARHEM 

and SPIRON JAGERSBO. 


Owner, E. BERGISHAGEN 
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Edited by Horace MITCHELL 


SHIPPING PHEASANTS 


HE fact that Frecp & Srream 

reaches you on the tenth of the 

month preceding the date of issue, 

makes it mighty helpful for the 
readers of this department. You have 
about twenty days in which to prepare and 
put to work the information contained in 
the monthly lead article. 

Right now, then, is the time to work 
on the containers for the birds you are 
shipping away. Of course, your advertise- 
ments offering your surplus stock has 
long since been placed in the proper 
mediums. If you have done it correctly 
and have used good judgment in selecting 
the newspapers and magazines that carry 
your publicity, the inquiries and orders 
should be coming in by now. 

If you started game breeding with a 
purchase of hatching eggs, 
you have no models to aid 
you in building your shipping 
crates. You may make them 
as elaborate as you please. 
Excellent stock finds favor 
more quickly if it arrives in 
attractive crates. But you 
should keep in mind that your 
customers will appreciate 
your thoughtfulness if the 
crates are light in weight, 
easily handled and strong. 

There are three main types 
of pheasant crates. Some 
farms build their own crates 
from finished lumber, paint 
them a distinguishing color 
and ask the customer to re- 
turn them empty. Others 
build theirs from scrap lum- 
ber and boxes purchased from retail 
stores; these are not usually returned. 
Then there are the breeders who adapt 
poultry crates for game birds. 

So far as I can see, one is as good as 
another. When well constructed they serve 
the purpose of carrying the birds safely 
and economically. 

The appearance of your crates is im- 
portant—more so than you may at first 
think. Your business letters may have 
been on good quality paper, typewritten 
and nicely composed. They have built up 
for you a prestige in the minds of your 
customers. If your birds reach their des- 
tination in a battered old crate that looks 
as if it had been slapped together from any 
boards that came handy and is dirty and 
grimy, it is going to take an unusual sort 
of person to center the eye and mind on 





This Department inaugurates a novel ser- 
vice never before attempted in the outdoor 
magazine field. Mr. Horace Mitchell, when 
ossible, will be pleased to visit tracts of 
and which our readers wish to stock with 
game birds and advise them as to best 
species and methods to use. The only 
charge for this service will be his expenses, 











your stock rather than on their disreput- 
able crate. Nine times out of ten, the crate 
will bring more comment than the birds 
themselves. 

If your stock is of the best, if you are 
proud of it, then give your birds the con- 
tainer they deserve. Five dollars ought to 
cover the cost of materials and labor on a 
crate like the large white one in the photo- 
graph. It is approximately six by three 
feet by one foot high. The frame is of one- 
by-one pine—sides, ends, top and bottom of 





Five dollars will cover the cost of materials and labor on a 
crate like this 


fir about one-quarter of an inch thick. The 
insides of the under part of the top is cov- 
ered with burlap, loosely hung and lightly 
stuffed with hay. This saves the birds from 
bruised heads if they jump in alarm in- 
side the crate. 

My partner and I had this crate built 
three years ago according to plans made 
from a fine crate used by the Twin Brook 
Game Farm, before that admirable estab- 
lishment was discontinued. A local carpen- 
ter advised me to have the boards of our 
crate made of fir rather than of clear pine. 
I know now that his suggestion was not 
as good as it might have been. The fir 
does not take paint as well as pine, it 
splits too easily and a greater amount of 
protection to the shipment, without much 
additional weight, can be obtained if pine 
boards are used. Crates of this type are 


very good when well constructed. They 
should be painted a color that attracts the 
attention without clutching the eye in hor- 
ror at the hue. On the top and on one side, 
the name and address of the game farm 
should be painted and on the door, a few 
words should explain how to open the 
crate. 

Ample provision for fresh air must be 
given, Plenty of holes in three sides will 
easily accomplish this. On the crate in the 
illustration there is a space one inch wide 
that runs around the two ends and the 
back. This is not visible in the picture. 
This space affords a chance to get a grip 
with the fingers for carrying the crate. 
Some handle or place for the hands should 
be on a container of this type; otherwise it 
will be tossed around and damaged even 
though the birds inside are not hurt. 

A prominent western game breeder has 
shipped me birds in grocery 
store boxes adapted to ship- 
ping pheasants. These are 
well made and they have new 
and fresh, if unpainted 
boards. The result is they 
make a good _ impression 
when they reach the customer. 


HE slats are run from 

top to bottom of the 
box and about four inches 
away from one end. There is 
no top over this short sec- 
tion and in it are placed 
water cans and the grain that 
provides food for the birds 
on a long trip. A splendid 
idea! It brings the shipment 
to the new owner in fine con- 
dition. 

Another breeder here in the East who 
is one of the oldest in the industry and 
whose stock I have always found to be 
excellent in all my many purchases from 
him over the past twelve years, makes 
most of his crates from ordinary packing 
cases of clean wood. First a piece of 
burlap, a strip of grain bagging perhaps, 
is tacked over the top so that just room 
enough is left for putting in the birds. 
Then the slats are nailed on and holes 
bored in the sides for air. If the trip is 
to be of more than twenty-four hours 
duration, a can for water is nailed in one 
corner and a hole cut directly over it and 
indicated by a sign saying : “Water Here!” 

A man from northern New York ships 
his birds in poultry crates of the round- 
slat type. They are covered with burlap, 
cut to allow the door at the top to be 
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easily opened. These poultry crates are 
generally designated as “two-way crates”, 
Last season I used a one-way crate of 
lighter construction covered with burlap, 
but these crates will not stand up under 
more than two or three long trips without 
having some repairing done to them, where- 





A grocery store box makes a practical 
pheasant crate 


as the two-way kind will go indefinitely. 

Of course these crates do not have to be 
painted. When the burlap becomes torn 
and dirty it may be removed and a fresh 
piece tacked on. Tags are tied on with 
wire or they may be sewed with stout 
cord to the burlap. 

The new game farmer who is just get- 
ting established, should keep down ex- 
penses in every possible way that does 
not interfere with giving good value for 
the purchaser’s money or in making a 
favorable impression upon him. At first 
the simplest and cheapest crates are the 
best. Later the game-breeder may, if he 
chooses, have a special stencil for painting 
his name and address on the crates in 
the manner of the Gaybird Pheasantry in 
England. In January, 1930 when I in- 
spected the estate of Dr. Deming in Litch- 
field, he very kindly drove me about the 
surrounding country and we called at one 
of the Connecticut state game farms— 
White’s Foundation. Here I saw a large 
number of fine ring-necks recently arrived 
from across the Atlantic and heaped on 
the porch of the cottage were the neat, 
clean crates, all bearing the stencil of the 
farm that sold them. 


N contrast with these successful breed- 

ers whose birds arrive in containers that 
show off the high quality of the birds to 
the best advantage, there are a few other 
farms whose crates are quite different. 
These latter places have never had the 
prestige of those breeders referred to 
above and in all probability never will 
have. Their crates and the poor quality of 
their stock do not make a person feel like 
dealing with them a second time. 

You will never know who will see your 
crates after they leave your hands. It may 
surprise you to know how many new cus- 
tomers will come to you as a direct result 
of “up-and-coming” containers. Your 
birds are your representatives! Give them 
an attractive dress! 

n the first picture you see a young 
man holding a catching net and this ar- 
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Taken on my place 


a 


THOS. J. REED 


Wonderful hunting and fishing club locations for ‘sale 


Wild Canada geese, brant, wild black mal- 
lard, wild gray mallard, black East Indian 
ducks, black English call ducks, gray Eng. 
lish call ducks and other varieties. 


I breed wild water fowl for scientific propagating 
—ornamental and decoy purposes. 


I raise and sell natural foods that will attract 
ducks, fish, muskrat and all kinds of wild game 


Write for information and prices 


My specialty is live decoys 


Chincoteague, Va. 








Game Farm For Sale 


Dandy little California pheasant farm. 

$2500 cash, balance terms. Also offer some 

fine Mongolian Breeders, young Goldens, 

Ringnecks, Valley Quail and Silkies. 
Box 246, Rt. 4, Lodi, California 








Sept. and Oct. delivery 
2000-3000 12-weeks-old pheasants 
No order less than 12 shipped 
Each-$4. Per 100-$375. Per 1000-$3500. 
F.0.B. Pittstown, New Jersey 
Live Arrival Guaranteed 
Derby Game Farm, Box 4 
Pittstown, New Jersey 


More Ducks Come 


Where they find food and 
shelter. They will go hun- 
dreds of miles to get their 
favorite f 


Terrell’s Giant Wild Rice 


is two or three times as large as the 

ordinary kind. Requires less seed; produces 
more feed. Ready for fall planting (Nature's 
sowing season). Germination assured by special 
damp storage process. 34 years successful ex- 
perience in planting feeding grounds for wild 
game and fish, Also Wild Celery, Muskgrass, 
ete. New booklet just off the press—helpful 
planting advice free. Write for special offer. 


? 

TERRELL’sS 
AQUATIC FARMS AND NURSERIES 
359D Blk OSHKOSH. WIS. 














Pymotof) RINGNECKS 


will make you ponder o’er your Gun Aim. 
Now Booking orders for young pheasants, fall 
delivery. Strong Vigorous Birds. A quality 
to make your results count. 
PARAMOUNT GAME FARM 
Box 175 Martinsville, Ind. 








MACKENSEN 
GAME FARM 


Offering all kinds of pheasant 
eggs, ornamental land and water- 
fowl, wild animals, etc. 


William J. Mackensen, Yardley, Penna. 

















NATURAL FOODS FOR ATTRACTING WILD DUCKS 


You can have a thousand wild ducks on your waters to every hundred that come there now 
by providing plenty of their favorite foods. Many kinds for all water conditions, including 


Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Sago Pondweed Seeds 
which are guaranteed to grow and produce satisfactory results can be planted 
NOW. Large healthy seeds of a high germination at a lower price. Liberal 
discount on early orders. Write describing waters and conditions and receive 
free expert planting advice, literature and prices. 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 









Box 331-A Oshkosh, Wis. 





RINGNECKS 


After August 15th we can deliver 12 to 14 
weeks old Ringneck Pheasants at $3.00 per 
bird—F. 0. B. 

Order now! 


animals. 
PINE PHEASANT.AND POULTRY FARM WeMtY smith 
East Moriches Long Island, New York Box 162 Dept. BR, San Antonio, Tex. 


GAME for RESTOCKING 


PHEASANTS, PARTRIDGES, TURKEYS, DUCKS, 
RABBITS. Any quantity supplied; mostly Northern 
stock, QUAIL, tholsands later, should be reserved 


now. 

MANY RARE VARIETIES 
WATERFOWL, PHEASANTS, PEAFOWL, DOVES, 
AND OTHER cage birds; squirrels, deer, fur and zoo 





SHROPSHIRE GAME FARM 
STOCKTON, NEW JERSEY 
is now booking orders for pheasant 
poults for August, September or Octo- 
ber delivery. Strong, healthy birds, 10 
weeks old, $3.00 each. These birds are 
bred from imported birds and eggs. 


Pheasant Farm for Sale 


52 acres, 34 miles Portland, 4 miles town and Rail- 
road. %-mile School, all year roads. 18 acres in culti- 
vation, balance pasture, lots good fuel timber. 6-room 
house, bath, telephone. Large barn, lots other bulld- 
ings. Creek flows through pasture. Clear cold Spring 
piped to buildings. Some fruit. 30 large covered 
pheasant pens. About 700 pure bred ring neck phea- 
sants, this year’s hatch. Jersey cow, chickens. Good 
hunting and Sehing. All for $5000 cash—no trade. 
Route |, Box 23, Melalla, Oregon 








Weare 
NOW OFFERING 


1000 young English Ringnecks and Mon- 
golian Pheasants (Sept.-Oct. delivery) for 
penning or turning into covers. All 1930 
hatched, to suit purchasers, at very reason- 
able prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

SCARBORO GAME FARM, Scarboro Beach, Me. 








Decoys—Callers—Trained Birds 
Shot over often 1928-29-30 
Wild Mallard $4.50-$5.00 pair. English Callers 1928- 
29-30—$10.00-$8.00-$7.00 pair; Belgian Callers 
$15.00 pair; Black Mallard $10.00 pair. Duck Book 
25c, Goose Booklet 25c. Old trained Canada Geese, 
Chinese Geese, Wood Ducks, and other Ducks, Geese, 
Pea-Fowls. Pure Bred Stock, Safe arrival guar- 
anteed (100 Birds cheaper). 
BREMAN CO., Danville, tl. 

















“eum «6 Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in a 
b enclosure. Who 





ird or animal 





Free Catalog on Crown Pen Materials 


CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 
1250 Tyler St. N. E. Minneapolis 

















MONTCALM 
GAME FARM 


Breeders of 


Superb Ring Necked Pheasants of 
The Montcalm Strain 
We are now booking orders for young 


Ringnecks of both sexes for September, 
delivery. The 


October and November 
Montcalm strain of birds 


vigorous and hardy. They withstand rigor- 
ous winter and will stay within reasonable 


bounds if provided with a 
supply. 


Montcalm pheasants are compact, strong 
and swift in flight and of brilliant plu- 
mage. They are ideal for stocking estates 
reasonable. 
delivery and fair dealing guaranteed. 


and preserves. Prices 


MONTCALM 
GAME FARM 


R. F. D. No. 3 


Box N 
Phoenixville, Pa. 


is especially 


regular food 


Safe 














2,000 Ringneck Pheasants 
FOR SALE 


1930 hatch. Delivery in 


October or earlier. 


Address 


Game Keeper 


LA BRANCHE ESTATE 
Hillsdale, N. Y. 











inspected a recommended by Field and Stream. 


Our Pheasant Eggs broke fertility 


records. Beyer’s 


1930 Ringnecks will set new standards for size, 


speed, color and vigor. 


Order now. 


“Game Bird 


Breeding’’, 62 page booklet, 50 cents. 








Decoys $2.50 each 
Purebred Grey English Calls. 


Farm raised and hand tamed. 


rily shipped to 37 different states last season. 
Have furnished Reelfoot lake guides for sev- 
eral seasons. Safe delivery and satisfaction 


guaranteed. 


A. G. HARRIS, JR., Newbern, Tenn. 


250 satisfacto- 








Pheasants—Mallard Ducks—Wild Turkeys 


Hardy Northern Grown 
Early hatched 1930 Ringnecks, Blacknecks and Mon- 
golian Pheasants from imported stock for breeders 
Early hatched 1930 Wild 
Mallard Ducks for breeders or decoys. Early hatched 
Genuine Wild Turkeys for State or Private liberation. 


and shooting preserves. 


All hatched on our 8000 acre Game 


ing Preserve. Get our quotation before purchase. 
GROUSEHAVEN FARMS 


Box G 


Farm and Shoot- 


Lupton, Mich. 








MONGOLIAN and ENGLISH 
RINGNECK PHEASANTS 
Pure Bred, and reared under ideal 


conditions assuring perfect birds 
early in the fall. Write for prices. 


PEACE VALLEY FARMS 
CHALFONT, PENNA. 











FOR SALE 


A nice lot of very strong, 


young, RING-NECK PHEASANTS. 


Current market prices. 
MANAGER 
Staunton Hill Club 


Brookneal, Virginia 


extra early, 











ticle deserves some mention. All game- 
breeders need a good catching net. Birds 
cannot be easily and quickly caught with- 
out one. Grabbing a pheasant or a quail 
with the bare hands generally results in 
some feathers being pulled out and the 
other occupants of the pen become ex- 
cited and go into an uproar of dashing 
wings and hurtling bodies. With a good 
net you can quickly pick out the birds you 
want and without sending the rest of 
the flock into the air. When a bird es- 
capes, stalk him through the grass and 
catch him with a net. 

I have just discovered the finest catch- 
ing net I have ever seen. Hitherto our 
net has been of the kind illustrated, with 
a short handle. These new ones have 
handles about five feet long. The netting 
is specially woven by hand of strong cords 
with about one-inch mesh. The bag is deep 
enough to hold a big bird turned over the 
rim so that his weight keeps him confined 
until a twist of the wrist liberates him. 
I recommend a net with a hoop about 18 
inches in diameter and a bag about 30 
inches deep on a handle approximately 
5% feet long. This length of handle per- 
mits better work, for it does not require 
the operator to approach the birds so 
closely as would the usual 3-foot handle. 


TO THE NEW GAME FARMER 
i you taking advantage of the profits 


to be made from the commercial 
propagation of wild birds? The demand 
for first-class stock is still ahead of the 
supply. Thousands of birds will be wanted 
this fall and next spring for restocking, 
for foundation breeding stock and for new 
blood on the hundreds of established 
farms. 

One pair of ring-neck pheasants of any 
of the three main species will return, under 
proper management, more profit in a year 
than three times that number of domestic 
hens and this, too, at less initial invest- 
ment, less running expense and less work. 

Perhaps you have dreamed of some day 
having a little game farm of your own 
where you can have your own business in 
the open air with customers all over the 
hemisphere. Ordinary common sense will 
bring a small game farm by gradual steps 
into a big game farm that maintains its 
owner with a good profit. 

“Some day I'll have a little place in the 
country,” said a visitor at my place the 
other day, “and I am going to raise game 
birds there and really enjoy living.” 

Why not now? If you have a yard of 
2500 square feet, you can raise a brood of 
pheasants a year and carry a pen of breed- 
ers or quail or wild ducks. If your area is 
more restricted, you can raise the bantams 
that are so necessary for rearing the 
game birds. 

Study all available literature about the 
work. Look over the ground well. And 
then get going and make it possible for 
those dreams of yours to come true more 
quickly and more surely. An idea isn’t 
worth shucks if it isn’t used. 

Do not think that you will find game 
breeding easy. It isn’t. I think it is rather 
easy because I like it, but all the same it 
is hard work. The birds must be fed and 
kept clean; vermin must be killed; pens 
moved; broody hens attended. Yet there 
is nothing in the world to compare with 
the thrill of seeing a downy little ring- 
neck grow and grow from a dusky youth 
to a gorgeous sporting bird. And the 
money to be made at the work makes it 
even more attractive. 

Now is the time to make plans for start- 
ing your game farm. In September and 
October birds are lower in price than at 
any other season and the choicest speci- 
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““AFew Hours Saturdays 
and Holidays”’ 


Brought his rifle and shotgun 


FREE!! 





Read his letter 


Dear Fietp & STREAM: 

By spending a few hours on Saturdays and 
holidays, I have been able to earn my rifle, my 
shotgun and enough ammunition for several days’ 
shooting in the country. 

Yours sincerely, 
FRANKLIN G. ALLEN, JR. 
Baltimore 


You can do the same ! 


You too have spare time and by using a 
little of it to acquaint your friends with 
Field & Stream you can easily obtain any 
hunting or fishing equipment you want 
without spending a cent. You have among 
your friends many men who are lovers of 
the outdoors. Probably they are already 
newsstand buyers of Field & Stream and 
will be glad to have an opportunity to sub- 
scribe through you. If there are any hunt- 
ing and fishing clubs in your locality a list 
of several hundred prospects can easily be 
obtained. Just by seeing these people one 
after another there is no reason why you 
cannot average $5 worth of equipment for 
every hour you devote to it. 


Franklin Allen is not a trained salesman. 
He just went out and asked men for their 
subscriptions and got them. You can do 
the same. You can get any equipment you 
want absolutely free just by using a little 
of your spare time for a week or two. 


Outfit yourself for fall and winter 
sport without cost! 


Start now and devote a few hours an evening 
two or three evenings a week to telling men about 
Field & Stream. Before the season gets under 
way you will have complete equipment for every 
kind of hunting you will want to do this fall and 
winter. Get everything you need of the finest 
quality without spending a cent. 


Any article of any kind made by any firm or 
individual that advertises in Field & Stream 
will be given free in return for subscriptions at 
the rate of $1.25 cents worth of such mer- 
chandise for every $2.50 subscription sent to 
us. If you know the retail value of what you want, 
you can easily figure the number of subsecrip- 
tions you need to get it. 


Send This Coupon Today 
FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York 


Send me complete information about obtaining 
merchandise free, and also send subscription 
order forms and sample copies. 


Name . 


Address ... 





City State 





F&S 9-30 
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[= SAVE MONEY == 
on Wire Ketting 


Buy from Crown at wholesale prices. Big saving on 
all wire netting orders. Prompt delivery in all sizes 
from large stocks at Clinton, Mass., Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, and Minneapolis. Write for prices and 
generous discounts. Find out about the new low cost 
Steel construction for bird and animal enclosures. Deal 
with Crown and buy more for your money. 


mens are available. Build your pens well, 
buy only the best pure-bred birds, manage 
them well and your path will be easier. 
This department is always glad to be of 
assistance to newcomers to this interest- 
ing industry. I shall be glad to tell you 
where you may get complete and detailed 
information and to answer all the ques- 
tions you may care to ask, 
Good luck to you! 











QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
COOPS AND OTHER MATTERS 


Send today for latest Crown cata- 
log—a post card will bring it. 


This Business Established 1878 


CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 


1150 Tyler Street N. E. Minneapolis, Minn, 


TARNEDGE FOXES 


ESTABLISHED 1910 





Game-BreepinGc Epirtor: 

I received the book on pheasants some time 
ago; also have the Government bulletin on Game 
Breeding (Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1521) and find 
them both very interesting and with some good 
points in them, But as this is my first year in 
raising pheasants, I am following your instruc- 
tions strictly, as given through Fietp & Stream, 
and my breeders came through very fine last 
winter. There are two questions I would like 
to ask you: Which would you recommend, outside 





L— Pree=—— 
-FOR SALE- 











or inside coops for hatching? And what time 
would you recommend taking the young pheasants 
from their foster mother? 
I will be glad to send you some photographs 
and more details of our farm, later on. 
E. L. McEtwain, Pennsylvania. 


Answer: Glad to hear from _ again and to 
know that your breeding stock has wintered well. 


BROOK TROUT 
All Sizes for Stocking Purposes 
Eyed Eggs in Season 
Standard Prices 


The Prize Winning Ranch 


Every fox sold is bred 
by Prize Winners 


40 Pairs of Prize Winners 








J 








Mite 


I don’t think it makes a great deal of difference 
whether your hatching boxes are in- or out-doors. 
Having them in a barn-loft, aS ag: 4 to 
care for the hens when it storms. Having them 
directly on the ground outside, makes it unnec- St. Joseph Station, N. Y. O. & W. RY. 


essary to put dirt in the bottom of the nest-box, P.O. Address: Merriewold, Sullivan Co.,N. Y. 


as it is seldom that the eggs require additional || 


moisture, 
PR squabs selling by millions to rich trade. Raised in 


Several Connecticut breeders whose places I 
have visited, use batteries of boxes out of doors 

1 month. No mixing feed, no night labor, no young 
to attend. Sell for double chicken prices. Write 


and tie the hens during exercise periods with 
at once for free 48-p. book telling how to 


cord attached to their feet and a pin stuck in 
breed and profit by new fast sales 
met! Oc 


Write us your Needs 
EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 





The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 
Catalogue SABATTIS, N. Y. 

































7 
Facts on Fur Farming 
Are you interested in fu min het 
put the hens into small wire pens. You could YEAR: all means own of the Year Book 
use both methods this coming season and stick | 
to the one you like the best. 
Ring-necks from a good strain, should be 
ready to shift for themselves at about twelve 
weeks of age. They can be left with the bantam 
until it is obvious that they no longer need her. 
Don’t forget that even the young birds need 
plenty of range if they are to grow into first- 
class birds, 


the ground. I prefer the in-door boxes and we 


: 
of theSilver Fox and Fur Farming 
BOOK Ses" 176 pages Peete 


3. , beautifully & 
illust - Tells all about fu 
how to build pens, how to feed, how to skin. 
today for your copy. Send 25c to cover mailing. 
American National Fox & Fur Breeders Association 


cial tion organization of the for b: 
174 McKnight Bide. on» itinneap 





| lished 29 years. Founder of the squab industry. Largest business 
in the world in pigeons and pigeon supplies, Reference. an 
bank. We ship g stock everywhere on three months’ triak 


Stock Your Lakes and Streams DON KNOLL PHEAs 


ROWN and sane OW TROUT sHEt offers for immediate delivery TRy- 
B an CHINESE RINGNECKS 


All sizes for prompt delivery 
WILLOWEMOC CREEK HATCHERY MONGOLIANS . 
for breeding and stocking 


DeBruce, New York 
Box 87-A, Route 1. Saratoga, California 


© BIGPROFITS 


in Raising Silver Black 
Foxes. Buy a pair of our 











Epitor Game-Breepinc Dept. 


A BACKYARD TOO SMALL 


Dear Epitor: 

have been reading Fiero & Stream right 
along and thought you could give me some infor- 
mation on raising wildfowl like ducks, pheasants, 
quail, grouse or prairie chickens that can 
raised successfully in a small space like a back- 
yard and be made to pay. Would it take long to 
raise a brood? Is there any demand for that kind 
of fowl and which would you suggest as the best. 
I do not know much about it and would like to 
have your advice on it. 

Or, if you do not think it could be made to 
pay, perhaps you would suggest a fur-bearing 
animal that could. 

How much would it take to get started? 

AMMERGREN, Minnesota. 
Answer: You might succeed in raising one or 
two broods of game birds in a small place like 
a backyard but your birds would be small and 
scrawny and unfit for sale. You need at least 





















School of Game-Breeding 
Correspondence course. A complete source of 
information on the breeding of Pheasants, 
Quail, Wild Ducks, and Ornamental Fow! for 
profit. New and proven methods of cheaper and 
more efficient production set forth in detail. 
Game-Breeding is more profitable than poultry 
ranching. Knowledge you need. For full in- 
formation write: 

HALEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. 0, P.O. Box 341, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Wild Rice 


is 
ind make big money. Our 
foxes won 10 prizes with 
12 entries at the Buffalo 
Show. Write for prices and 
terms. Ask for our booklet 
“The Silver Fox. What It 
is.” It is FREE. 
CASS LAKE SILVER 
BLACK FOX CO. 
Cass Lake 








Can supply 


Live Argentine Nutrias ||| 









two acres to start game farming in a small way. 

I would not advise you to try it with less land FOR BREEDING = fo fhnnye A 
than that. The same applies to fur-bearing ani- Ww denad = 

mals. Rabbits, of course need only a_ small rite for details to 2": and FISH 





space and you might try them. The birds are, 
however, out of the question for you. Domestic 
fowl might do well, especially bantams. You 
ought to be able to make a venture in Japanese 
silkie fowl. These pay well because they are in 
such great demand by the game farms. Twenty- 
five dollars should cover the cost of breeding 
stock and a small house for them. 
Game Breepinec Epitor. 


Write for special price on our seed rice for imme- 

diate delivery—We specialize in the Giant wild rice 

seed. Also parched rice for table use. 
MacGREGOR-DENNERLY CO. 

Box 688 Aitkin, Minn. 


FOR SALE 


Live Beaver, the Best Large, dark, from 
shores of Lake Superior. Limited number for 
fall delivery. Sex and Live delivery guaranteed, 


TWO-HEARTED RIVER BEAVER FARM 
“Ss A. Goff Newberry, Mich. 


G. MULLER, Furskin Exporter 
Salta 1403-13 Buenos Aires, Argentina 


FREE 
COPY. 











An unusual magazine filled with 
up-to-the-minute fur farming 
news. Contains lessons, helpful 
hints and valuable suggestions 
for a fur farmer and those plan- 
ning to raise silver foxes for 
profit. Send for FREE copy or 
enclose $1 for 4 consecutive is- 
sues and our confidential Fur 
Market report and large illus- 
trated grading chart 


F., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 


MUSKRATS 


FOR SALE in any quantity, the Famous Ontario 


Muskrats. They make the finest grade of Hudson Seal. CHILLA 
WHITE 


We are booking orders now for fall delivery. N EW ZEALAND 
rite us for quotations. BB 


BIG CREEK MUSKRAT FARMS, Limited 
612-14-16-18 Lister Block 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 








FEATHERS FOR TROUT FLIES 


Dear Mr. Mitcuett: 

Can you inform me where I might be able to 
buy feathers from wood ducks for making dry 
flies for fishing? I would like to get those feath- 
ers shed during the moulting period or the plum- 
age of birds that die in captivity. 

W. F. Fassett, Connectfcut. 

ANswer: A number of the game-breeders ad- 
Yertising in this department ought to be able to 
supply you. This is an opportunity for them to 
add to their incomes by the sale of feathers for 


fly-making. I suggest that you write to a number 
of them at once. 


Silver Fox News, 














RAISE ¢ 
FUR 














Horace MITCHELL. 
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How Many Can You Name? 





How many times in your own experience have you 
brought down a duck and then for the life of you been 
unable to decide just what it was? Unless you are an 
amateur naturalist you have guessed and asked like the 
rest of us. There’s a real satisfaction in knowing just 
what you have hit and here is an article—authoritative 
and carefully prepared—that will enable you to identify 
any ducks you are liable to bag without the slightest 
doubt, Two group photographs from the Field Museum 


of Natural History give sixty-eight specimens showing 
faithfully the markings and shape of the birds. They are 
accompanied by a chart that enables you at a glance to 
pick out the name of your bird. The above illustration 
is but a small reproduction of one of these group photo- 
graphs which usually are only found in expensive bird 
guides. If you are a duck hunter or a bird lover you will 
want to get and save this article as a part of your 
equipment or reference file. 


“ABOUT OUR DUCKS” 


in the October issue of 


Field 
Stream 


For a collection of real outdoor literature the October Field & Stream passes anything we 
have read in one issue of a magazine. Of course you know that Field & Stream has added to 
its own reputation the responsibility of carrying on the traditions of Forest & Stream, the 
country’s oldest hunting and fishing magazine. When you read this issue you will agree 
that its articles and stories are real classics of their kind. Here are just a few: 


The Freeze-Up 


Kendrick Kimball tells a story of duck 
shooting with plenty of ice to make it in- 
teresting. It’s a story full of action and the 
kind of sport that duck shooters like to read 
about. 


Big Horns and Bandits 


China not only affords some of the richest 
big game country in the world but it is a 
sure place for adventure. Henry F. Krenz 
tells a story that carries you along with a 
rush all the way; and shows that you can 
actually make a hunting trip to China 
cheaper than to Alaska 


Bentick’s Big Fish 


Everyone hopes legends of great catches 
will come true but here’s a story where they 
actually do and H. P. Sheldon vouches 
for it. 


The King of Beasts and the King of Boasts 
Most people regard the lion as the king of 
beasts. Experienced animal trainers give 
that title to the tiger. Here is an article by 
F. B. Kelley that tells you why and gives 
you proof 


Laugh Last 
A practical article on dry fly fishing that 
every fresh water fisherman will enjoy and 
benefit from. By Victor A. Macomber. 


The Fight at King’s Mountain 

The first time breach loading rifles were 
ever used in warfare. Rifles and rifle de- 
signing were in their infancy during the 
Revolution but few people realize how 
much they meant in those decisive wilder- 
ness battles that determined the fate of the 
nation. Paul B. Jenkins gives us a bit of 
American history that shows how much the 
rifle meant in those days. 


The October issue will be on sale September 10 


Order your copy from your newsdealer now or send us your subscription 
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Do you shoot as well as you can? 


HE headline may sound like a foolish question, but it isn’t. How well 
you can shoot depends on your skill. How well you do shoot depends 
on your ammunition. You'll never shoot as well as you can if the shells you 
use today differ from those used yesterday. You wi// shoot as well as you can 
with Remington Game Loads. What’s more, you'll improve your shooting. 





These loads have taken the guess-work out of shooting. There’s nothing 
hit-or-miss about them. They'll always hit if you point right, and you don’t 


have to learnanew way to point when you get a new box or a new case. Each 
Remington Game Load is a pes fect combination for the kind of game it 
was designed for. Nitro Express Game Loads are the highest develop- 
ment of shells for long range shooting. With them you can make the 
longest shots possible with a shotgun. Your dealer sells them, 





REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


25 Broadway New York City 

















Now for a Camel! 


Camel’s mellow fragrance 
heightens every pleasure 
—a cigarette made for 


real smoke enjoyment. 


Don't deny yourself 
the luxury of 


(‘amels 


© 1930, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





